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1 00 much pains cannot be 


taken to bring man to reflect on 
himſelf, on his own nature, on 
his paſſions, on his deſtination, 


and on his duties; and to engage 


him to examine the principles and 


che rules by which he ſhould 
ſquare his conduct. Levity, in- 


conſideration and diſſipation, more 
than any thing elſe, are the cauſe 
of his going aſtray, of his uncon» 
cern for God, of his forgetting ſu- 

EF pernatural 
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: pernatural truths, in order to fol- 


low the impreſſions of the ſenſes, 
and of his finally loſing his faith 


and religion. There are few who 


are wicked in cool blood, and 


from ſyſtem.” Mot are carried a- 
way by their paſſions, by ſeduc- 
tion and human reſpect, which 
are the ordinary. conſequences of 
the want of reflection. 

Upon this account the morality 


that brings us home to ourſelves, 
and gives us a knowledge of our- 


ſelves, has at all times been conſi- 


dered as the moſt intereſting of 


all ſciences ; and thoſe who have 
taught it the beſt, have been 


deemed the greateſt” benefactors 


to mankind. The authors who 
have treated on it with ſucceſs, 
act . are 


N 


| 
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are the moſt read and the moſt 
eſteemed; and the moſt renown» 
ed philoſophers of W owe a 
their reputation ac. 
It is by morality, much more 
chan by ſpeculative reaſonings, 
that the human mind is inform- 
ed, the heart is captivated; and 
morals are corrected. It is alſo by . 
the allurements of a falſe morality 
that men are ſeduced and per- 
verted. This 1 is the artifice which 
many; writers, in our days, have 


employed, and Rouſſeau in parti- 
cular. His hypocritical. zeal for 
good morals, which he annuls 
vwhilſt he ſeems to vindicate them ; 
his eloquent, but extravagant and 


virulent declamat ĩons againſt the 
vices which he tacitly favours, and 
A 4 5 Sven 
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even paints in amiable: colours; 
1 his language which ap- 
parently ſpeaks probity and, virtue, 
have brought him more followers 
and admirers, than all his para- 
doxes and ſophiſms. ak ih 64. 
I mean by a falſe morality, not 
; * that which is grounded on 
pride, on intereſt, on voluptuouſ- 
neſs, which concentrates man with- 


in himſelf, and teaches, him to rer 
allo that. which: 1 e — 
human reaſon, ſets aſide all reve- 
lation, and reduces all to the na- 
tural law as interpreted 3 
to the fancy. of. ae, ee 
philoſophy and 8 aue 
be e It i 1s alſo a princi- 
| 5 ple 
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ple that is to be found i in the whe 
of all nations, that religion muſt 
be revealed, and muſt have. God 


11 


the revelation of which 18 well 


ed, ſuch as a Plato, a Cicero, a Se- 


* nor in thoſe who have copied 
| them, 


for its author. If therefore the 
chriſtian religion bs the only one, 


proved and certain, the chriſtian, | 
morality muſt be the only true, 
the only morality that ſound phi- 25 
loſophy can admit of; and every ; 
other morality which deviates from 
chat, or oppoſes it, muſt either be 
imperfect, or falſe, and even de- 
teſtable. From hence it follows, 5 
that we are not to ſeek. for true 
morality in the writings of the 
Heathens, even the moſt celebrat 15 


neca, an Epictetus, an Antoni- 5 
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them, ſuch as a Montaigne, a 


Charron ; much leſs in the falſe 


fa ges of our age, whom the 4 molt 


| honeſt and the ableſt among the 


Heathens would diſavow. It is 
in the Goſpel, in the writings of 
the Apoſtles, in thoſe of the Fa- 
thers of the Church, the worthy 


| Inter preters of the holy Scripture S, 


iu which it is to be found. '. 
Much has been written againſt 
unbelievers, either to confute their 


ſyſtems, or to anſwer the objec- 
tions made to revelation and to 
the proofs of it. Theſe works 


were undoubtedly neceſſary, and 
we cannot ſufficiently applaud the 
zeal and the talents of thoſe who 
have undertaken them. But it 
ſeems that a proper attention has 
1 | | not 
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not been paid to a diſplay of 
the chriſtian morality, in its full 
purity, in its full extent, and in 
its full beauty. And yet of all 
the characters of the Divinity, 
which Chriſtianity - announces; 
that is the moſt ſtriking, the moſt 
within the reach of every mind, 
the moſt proper to convince and 
to perſuade. 

This is the object which 1 hure 
© I propoſed to myſelf; and the bet- 
. ter to ſucceed, I have taken for 
o my guide and maſter the greateſt 
philoſopher, the profoundeſt the- 
ologian, the moſt exalted genius, 
and the greateſt ſoul; in a word, 
him who is acknowledged to be 
the firſt Doctor of the Church. 
The maxims and the reflections 
1 
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e, Auſtin ſhall n 
9 I have choſen out of his numer- 
1 ous writings thoſe ſentences which 
if ſeemed to admit of the moſt ad- 
: with his confeſſions, which are the 
J moſt known among his-works; - 
7 I have preferred detached ſen- 


as'to inſtruction, and in other. re- 


' it fatigues the reader leſs, by giv- 
1 ing him reſt and intervals of re; 


ſentence to another; and by this 
the tediouſneſs of the didactic or- 


do 


tences to a regular and followed 
plan of morality. I think that in 
_thele matters the effect is the ſame 


ſpects variety is more pleaſing: 


flection in the tranſition from one 
means I avoid the dryneſs and 


der. Beſides, thoſe ho are uſed 
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ry ſentence; and I hope that each 
one will be ſufficient to nouriſh 
the heart throughout the day. 

The tranſlator begs leave to ĩu- 
ſorm the reader, that ihe preſent 
work was publiſh 


being informed that no more co- 


pies can be had of the original, he 


has the more readily ventured on 
a tranſlation, eſpecially as he con- 
ſiders it. to be incomparably the 


with. He conceives that no one 


great benefit and improvement 
both of mind and heart; in this 


8 


_ 


to a pious lecture in the day, will 
find here a proper ſubje& in eve - 


four years 280 by the author 0 „ And 


beſt book of the kind he ever met 


can read it with an attentive, up- 
right : a nd ; impartial 7 eye 52 W1 thout | 


ier alone it is offered to the public. 
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Fi ſentence is the firſt RO fs 
ple of morality, and accounts. for the 
agitation of the human heart. Man is 
made for God, and only for God; 
| that he may poſſeſs him here below 
through faith, and poſſeſs him hereaf- 
ter in eternal glory. He ſeeks in vain 
for reſt in the fruition of any other 
Jef. ; : K 

Ver: TJ. 3 Our 


21: bk 


·ö„„ 1 wir 


Our reaſon. tells us that God is the 
creator of the univerſe, and that he 
cannot have created it but for himſelf. 
Our reaſon alſo tells us, that as in this 
- univerſe man is the only intelligent 
free. being, and the only one capable 


of railing himſelf up to God by 


thought, and of uniting himſelf to him 


by love; on his own account, as welt 


as on the account of every other crea- 
ture that is made for his uſe, he owes 
to God the homage of his mind and 
heart: a homage which conſtitutes the 
eſſence of religion, and which all the 


nations of the earth admit of as an 
indiſpenſable duty. There is nothing 


that is leſs foreign to us, nothing that 
is phyſically more intimate to us than 
God; and nothing to which we ought 


to be more cloſely united by a moral 


union. 
The ſame truth is magic us "EV reve- 


lation ; but after a more diſtind and 


extenſive 


8 
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extenſive manner, and better propor- 
tioned to our minds. We are inform- 
ed that man is made to the image and 
likenefs of God, carrying in the very 
efſence of his being the indelible marks 
of the Divinity; in ſo much, that it 


is impoſſible for him to inſpe& himſelf, 


and to think on the ſtate in which he 


was created, on the fin by which he 
fell from that ſtate, and on the mercy 


of God which raiſed him from that 


fall, without perceiving the neceſſary 


relations he has with ham. 
An impious and ſcandalous philoſo- 


phy has dared to diſavow theſe rela- 


tions; but in all countries, and in all 
ages, this: philoſophy has been'abhor- 
red by the people, who, being-enemies 
of ſyſtems, and guided by their moral 
inſtin&, never refine ſo far as to re- 
nounce their firſt and innate princi- 
ples: and all the moſt enlightened and 
virtuous. philoſophers have oppoſed it 
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with all their might, and condemned 
it. Political authority alſo has pro- 
fcribed it, even among Pagans, . and 
has not permitted it to prejudice ei- 
ther the public worſhip, or the laws 
and morals. Fx. : 
Religion therefore ſupplying what 
reaſon could not manifeſt to man, has 


taught him the worſhip which the Di- 


vinity exadts of him; and what he 


has to fear, or hope for in another life. 


It has intimated. to him the great pre- 
cept of the love of God, as the firſt of 
his duties, and the commandment to 
which all the others bear a relation. 
But beſides theſe proofs drawn from 


reaſon and revelation, there is another 


which we carry in our heart. Let us 
attentively examine our inward deſire 
of happineſs, which conſtitutes the love 
of ourſelves; and the characters of 
this ſame deſire which has for object a 
bliſs that is ſovereign, infinite, eternal 

. and 
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and unchangeable; we ſhall find that 
the human heart conſtantly tends to- 
wards God; that it ſeeks him as the 
only ſource of its happineſs; that ſuch 
is its natural propenſity, that it never 
is at reſt or ſatisfied, whilſt (deceived 


by the ſenſes, by the imagination and 
paſſions) it adheres to any other object. 


Then its agitation is continual; diſ- 
guſt follows fruition; fruition is ne- 
ver complete or peaceable; it always 


leaves room either for fear or hope, or 
ſome other new deſire: this is an in- 


fallible proof that God is the center of 


the heart of man, and that without this 
center he can have nothing to expect 


beſides ſorrow and indigence. 
' Let us be candid and in earneſt, 
and we ſhall be forced to own that this 
is a truth againſt which we have ever 
vainly attempted to ſtruggle. As long 
as we made our God of our riches, ho- 
nors or pleaſures, as long as we expeQ- 
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ed to find in them our happineſs, fo 


long were we infallibly diſappointed. 
An interior voice was telling us, thy 
happineſs is not there; all theſe things 


do not ſatisfy thee ; thy deſires extend 


to more than thou poſſeſſeſt; thy heart 
does not ceaſe to aſk, and whatever 
thou granteſt ſerves but to excite new 
cravings. Thou haſt experienced, it 
is true, ſome moments of intoxication ; 
but does the happineſs of a rational 
being conſiſt in intoxication, and in the 
alienation of reaſon ? | 

And thoſe inſtants of pleaſure, with 


what trouble and pains were they 


purchaſed? By what remorſes were 
they cloſely followed ? From whence 
ſprang that ſhame that attended them? 
Why was ſecrecy procured? From 


whence that fear of a diſcovery ? We 
dare not even flatter ourſelves that a 


happinels fo like this has any reality. 
We muſt firſt forget ourſelves, we muſt 


OF gr. A.. * 


fly from ourſelves, we muſt baniſh our- 
ſelves from our reaſon and from our. 


conſcience, before we can give. our- 


ſelves up to the tyranny, of our paſ- 


ſions, thoſe inſatiable monſters, who 
never fay, it is enough. Such is the 
life of the avaricious, the ambitious, 


and of the voluptuous. There are not 
two different opinions on this matter ; 


they ' themſelves, when brought back 
to reflection, are forced to agree to it, 
and to bluſh at their illufon. 


O God! can alife like this be a happy 


lite? and can it deſerve to be ſought 
after at the expence that 1s requiſite to 
attain it? Were there an eternal fru- 


ition annexed to it, it could be no 


more than an eternal torment, from 
the diſguſt which 1s inſeparable from 
latiety. No one ever has exiſted, and 
no one ever will exiſt, who can find 


bis reſt in things created, even ſup- 


poſin 8 that he were not moleſted in the 
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poſſeſſion of them, and: that a thouſand: 
accidents, and finally death, did not 


ſnatch them from him. Whofoever 
refuſes to accede to this truth, is ſtill 
either in the intoxication of his paſ- 


ſions, or his conſcience belies him. 
Our heart therefore is in a conſtant 


agitation, as long as we ſeek for reſt in 
Ak thing but in God. 


But is this reſt 3 we a 


ſigh after to be found in God? Yes; 
and this alſo is a fact that is atteſted 
by all thoſe who have ever been faith- 
ful to him, or have returned to him 
again from their former tranſgreſſions. 


oy Were you to aſk good and virtuous 


Chriſtians of every age, rank and con- 


dition, if, while they met with no 


reproach from their conſcience, they 
were in a ſtate of tranquillity and con- 
tentment, they all, without exception, 


would anſwer in the affirmative. But 


have they not their troubles, their 


„ cares 


- . % 


* * 
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cares and ſolicitudes of life? are they 
not liable to accidents, inconvenien- 
cies,” and various contradictions? Are 
there not many who linger under in- 
digence, ſickneſs and infirmities? have 
_ they no injuſtices, calumnies and vex- 
ations to experience? But theſe and 
ſuch like trials only ſkim the ſurface 
of their ſoul, and reach not the inte- 
rior; they enjoy peace of heart, and 
an inward reſt; they are ſubmiſſive” to 
che will of God, and this ſubmiſſion 
conſtitutes at once both their merit and 
their happineſs. A happineſs, imper- 
feCt, it is true; but there is no other 
here below. But a happineſs that is 
real; a happineſs which they would 
not exchange for any other ſituation, 
that were to be obtained by unlawful 
means, and by their hazarding the loſs 
of the grace of God. 

However it muſt be confelSadh that 
the generality of Chriſtians, who ex- 
28 | tend 
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tend their care no further than to the 
obſervance of the commandments, by 
ſhunning groſs and conſiderable tranſ- 
greſſions, and are not entirely devoted 
to God's ſervice, do not taſte ſo much 


as is poſſible to taſte upon earth how 


ſweet the Lord is. They poſſeſs the 
ground- work and the ſubſtance of hap- 
pineſs in the calm of their conſcience; 
but they are liable to trouble and anxi- 
ety; they have their diſquietudes con- 
cerning their ſalvation; they think 
with fear on death and the judgments 


of God; they have too much ſenfibi- 
lity in the difficulties of life; they 
ſuffer much from their own imagina- 


tion, their ſelf-love, and a thouſand 


little paſſions by which they are agi- 
tated: not however ſo far as to loſe 
their eſſential peace, but this peace 


might ſtill be greater and more tranquil. 
Who then are thoſe who poſſeſs this 


e reſt? They who have given 


them- 


tl 
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themſelves totally to God ; who have 
made over to him the care of all their 
intereſts and concerns; who let them 
ſelves be guided by his providence, 
and ſtudy faithfully to follow the mo- 
tions of grace. Such Chriſtians as 
theſe, whether in the world, or ſepa- 
rated from it, are above the world and 
all its viciſſitudes; they are ſettled in 
a region which the evils here below 
cannot reach. Occupied with fighting 
againſt, and overcoming themſelves in 
all things, they attain, from a ſeries of 
victories, a peace that nothing can mo- 
leſt or diſturb, They are unacquaint- 
ed with anxieties and ſcruples; they 
are not diſquieted at the thought of 
futurity, neither do they ſhrink at the 
idea of death and of its conſequences. 
They have placed all their confidence 
in God, and let what will happen, they 
well know that he will not forſake 
them. They no longer live in them- 

__ ſelves, 
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ſelves, but in God. Undiſturbed in 


his boſom, they are ſcreened from all 


fear with regard to this life and'to fu- 


turity. I have already ſaid that there 


is no perfect happineſs upon earth; 
but that which ſuch ſouls as theſe are 
in poſſeſſion of draws the neareſt to 
it, and no other is comparable to it. 
They nevertheleſs have their ſuffer- 
ings, and ſufferings of a ſupernatural 
caſt; ſufferings which are above all ex- 
preſſion, and of which experience alone 
can give a conception. But the love 
of God lifts them up, and carries them 
to accept, to cheriſh their ſufferings, 
and prompts them even to a deſire of 
ſuffering more. They are determined 
to ſuffer as long as it ſhall pleaſe God, 
without allowing themſelves the liber- 
ty of a wiſh for an end, or even a di- 
minution of them. Thus do they find 
in pain, their peace, their repoſe, nc 
their delight. 53 13 


2 


This 


— LY we- 
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This is incomprehenſible to them 


who have not experienced it; but it is 
the unanimous depoſition of ſouls that 
are verſed in ſpirituality. If world- 


lings have ſaid with ſome ſort of truth 
of profane love, that all other plea- 


ſures are not worth the trouble which 


they coſt, how much more muſt it be 


true of the love of the Being who is 
ine amiable. 


— — — 
1 


What am I. O Lord, that thou ſhouldſt 
command me to love thee ; and if 1 fail, 


that thou ſhouldſt be irritated againſt —9 9 


me, and threaten me with great evils? 
Is it then a ſmall evil n not to love thee ? 
B. 1. C. 5. 


A HEART 8 wich humility 
dictated theſe ſentiments to S. Auſtin. 


What need, does he ſay to God, haſt 


thou 
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thou of my love, that thou ſhouldſt cal} 
for it by a commandment? What am 
I to thee, I who am nothing of myſelf, 
corruption through fin; to thee who 


art effentially. ſelf-exiſtent, who unit- 
eſt all. perſections, or rather who art 
perfection itſelf. What can the poſ- 


ſeſſion of the hearts of thy creatures 


bring to thee ? Did they not love thee, 
wouldſt thou be leſs that which thou 


art? Is not the knowledge of thee ſuf- 
ficient to inculcate the obligation of 


loving thee, and to engage them of 
their own. accord. to diſcharge this 


duty to which their Ds is an- 


nexed 


It is but too evident that God, to be 
happy, ſtands not in need either of us 
or of our love. The Father knows 


himſelf by his Word, infinite, like him- 


ſelf; the Father and the Word love 


each other in the Holy Ghoſt, infinite 
like them. But the property of good- 


nels 


or ST. Ar,. Os 


neſs is ſelf· communication. This in- 


finite goodnefs has engaged God to 


create intelligent beings, in whom he 


has placed a ray of light that liſts them 


them, becauſe whoſoever knows him, 


cannot be diſpenſed with from loving 
him. He would have this love to be 


free, to be a love of choice and of pre- 


ference; | becauſe he deſigned to give 
himſelf. as a reward to the creature, 


who from choice ſhould love him; and 


the reward ſuppoſes the merit, and 


the merit, the uſe of free will. Beſides, 


it is only in a free love on our part 


that the glory of God, which is the end 


of albhis works, can be found; and now 


he is glorified by the love of the bleſſed 
es becauſe it was "OY 


in i its ſource. 


Thus a precept of Joving God was 
indiſpenſable. But this precept is all 
in our favour; for it is impoſſible that 
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_ the happineſs of an intelligent creature 
ſhould be found in any thing but in the 
love of God: and were be not to 
ſolicit this our love by his ineffable 


charms; the reward accruing from it is 
ſo great, that the offer alone of that 
ſhould be motive ſufficient to engage 
us to love him: for who can refrain 
from loving a Being who is infinitely 


beneficent, infinitely liberal, who pro- 
miſes the eternal poſſeſſion of himſelf 


to all who will love him? 


Was it neceſſary that God mould 
employ fear, to bring us to love? That 
he ſhould threaten us with his wrath, 
and with the greateſt of- evils, with an 
eternal fire? Is it not a ſhame to the 
creature, that God ſhould make uſe of 
ſuch means? Does a father threaten 
with diſinheritance his ſon, to gain his 
love? And what account would he 
make of a love which he could no other 


way obtain! ? 
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This, however, is to what God has 
been reduced, in conſequence of the 
permiſſion of ſin. He knew the in- 
ward imperfection of our nature. He 
foreſaw that man, notwithſtanding the 
rectitude in which he had created him, 
would offend him by his diſobedience, 
and would prefer his own gratification 
to his duty. He alſo knew how deep 
a wound original fin would give to the 
heart of man, and what diſorders would 
low from ſelf-love, that is become 
predominant in us by the fall of our firſt. 
parent, and by our own perſonal falls. 
He did not think that he could take 
too many meaſures to ſecure to him- 
ſelf the love which is due to him, and 
by this love to ſecure our happineſs. 
Let us ſtand confounded. Theſe mea- 
ſyres, humiliating as they are, ſuffice 
not. Neither the wrath of God, nor 
the eternal torments with which he 
threatens us, can bend or draw to 
Vr. I. 8 — 
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fo lawful, ſo reaſonable a love the 
heart of the greateſt part of man- 
kind. Though inſtructed by revela- 
tion, though aſſiſted by grace, though 
invited by the moſt powerful motives, 
Chriſtians, not only ſome, but by far 
the greateſt number, conſent to loſe 
themſelves for ever, rather than to love 
God, Who could conceive fuch an 
exceſs of blindneſs and folly, did not 
their conduct ſo evidently prove it? 
Can man poſhbly be fuch 7 an enemy to 
kimſells;? 

His misfortune comes from want of 
reflection, and from letting himſelf be 


led away by his paſſions. Senfible ob- 


jeQs captivate him, intoxicate him, en- 
chant and unman him. He forgets 


God; he forgets his firſt duties; he 


loſes ſight of his deareſt concerns, 
which he ſacrifices to vain, cheating, 


and fugitive pleaſures, which, when he 


has FAT with —_ they leave his 
beat 


— 
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heart as empty and famiſhed as ever, 
and rob. him of his health, wealth, ho- 
nour and reſt, and deliver him up to 
the, e crucleft remorſes. 

Be ye aſtoniſhed O heavens at this, _ 
God ſay by the mouth of Jeremiah, 
my. people have done two evils; they have 
forſaken me, the Fountain of living water, 
and have. digged to themſelves viſterns, 
broken ciſterns that can hold no water. 
) Such is the miſery into which man 
) plunges himſelf here, to fall hereafter 

into a mifery that is infinitely greater, 
f in which he will remain for ever. He 


e WW knows his preſent unhappineſs; he 
.. WH knows that he cannot eſcape his future 


hs unhappineſs; in vain does he attempt 


ts to affeat ignorance; reaſon and reli- 


ic gion ſpeak too loud not to be heard, 
is, nor can be impoſe filence upon them. 
g. All his reſource is to turn as deaf an 
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car as he can, and to live as it were 
in deſpair, Is it then ſo gloomy, ſo 
dreadful and inſupportable a thing to 
love God, as rather to chuſe to expoſe 
one ſelf to all ſorts of evils both Pre- 
ſent and to come ? 
Ah! how remote from theſe ſenti⸗ 
ments is the Chriſtian who has taſted 
of divine love! How horrible and 
monſtrous do they ſeem to him to be! 
He conſiders with, St. Auſtin, that not 
to love God is a great evil; nay, the 
greateſt of all evils. He fhudders at 
the very idea of being deprived of this 
love. The carnal man, reduced by his 
paſſions beneath the brute, does not 
conceive this. He thinks it chime- 
rical to love God, a pure ſpirit, which 
his eyes do not ſee, which his hands 
do not touch. He treats as enthuſiaſts 
and fanatics the pious and the ſaints. 
He knows no real love but that which 
terminates in ſenſible objeAs. 
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But the day will come when his idea. 
and language: will change moſt won. 
derfully. The enchantment of earthly 
pleaſures will paſs away. His inſu- 
lated ſoul, reduced to itſelf, enlighten- 
ed to ſee true and falſe happineſs, eter- 
nally deprived of both, will find itſelf 
ſuddenly in a horrid void. It will 
tend with all the impetuoſity of its de- 
fires towards the ſovereign good for 
whom it was made, and for ever will 
it be repulſed. It will know, but too 
late, to its misfortune, the infinite love- 
lineſs of God; it will know, that, far 
from poſſeſſing bim, it will hate him 
ſor ever, and for ever will be hated by 
him; which cruel aſſurance will pro- 
duce i in it an interior torment, incom- 
parably greater than the pain of fire, 
dreadful as it "TP 

Yes, faith teaches us s (and if "Fa on 
ear we were ſufficiently acquainted 
with God, reaſon alone would unfold 
Wo | the 
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the idea) that the pain of loſs is the 
moſt terrible torment in hell. In fat, 
let us figure to ourſelves a ſoul de- 
youred with the deſire of its happineſs, 
removed from every objeft that for- 
merly amuſed, ſeduced and cheated it, 
and now replete with averſion to them 
all; deſtitute of every inward reſource, 
clearly ſeeing, but with a view by far 
more penetrating than all that can 
be had here below, that God alone 
can make it happy ; intimately certain 
that it is deprived for eternity of the 
enjoyment of him; for ever befieged 
by this diſtreſſing idea, without a poſ- 
ſibility of removing it, not even for 
an inſtant. Add to this, the deſpair 
for being the ſole cauſe of its miſery. 
What a violent ſituation! a ſituation 
of inexplicable violence, which inceſ- 
ſantly will aft upon all the e and 
the very center of the foul. 


\ 


This 
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This torment is the only one which 
Goc, all-powerful as he is, cannot ren- 
der ſupportable. I am going to ad- 
vance what is aſtoniſhing, but true. 
The fire of hell is terrible ; the fire of 
the moſt incenſed furnaces is, in com- 
pariſon, but a painted fire 3 neverthe- 
leſs God can communicate to a foul a 
degree of love that is ſublime enough 
to render it capable of bearing this 
pain, not only without impatience and 
complaint, but without even a wiſh of 
being freed from it. And it ſeems that 
this is the caſe with the ſouls in pur- 
gatory, who peaceably wait for their 
purification, and for a complete ſatis- 
faction to the divine juſtice. But as 
to pain of loſs, ſuch as the reprobate 
endure, it is not ſuſceptible, in any 
one of them, of the leaſt mitigation : 
and as long as it ſubſiſts, God has no 
means to hinder the effect, which is to 
We, render 
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render him ſuperlatively miſerable who 
experiences it. et ui 
If it be a great miſery n. not to lave 
God upon earth, i it is a miſery which is 
not well known but by thoſe who love 
him. But 1 in hell it will make itſelf be 
felt, in its fulleſt extent, by thoſe WhO 
in this world made no account of it; 
and who, on the contrary, looked upon 
the love of God, as an obſtacle to their 
happineſs. 5 
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Ta. is not 8 3 a „ 1 
as it is a beautiful and magnificent 
image, full 'of morality. Human, life. 


is an ocean ruffled with ſtorms, occa- 
1 N _ fioned: 
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ſioned by the paſſions that agitate and 
diſcompoſe it. We are born, as I may 


ſay, on the ſhore of this ocean. Our 


infant ſtate is the hope, the reſource, 
the recruit of ſociety ; but, in ſome 
reſpects, we do not as yet belong to it. 


We begin to know ſomething of it; we 


prepare ourſelves to enter into it, and 


diſpoſe ourſelves to play our part, in 


proportion as we grow up, and as our 


ideas, our paſſions and views are un- 


folded. The firſt ſight of this wide ocean 
is all ſmile and pleaſure; we have no 


perception either of its depth, or its 


dangers. The calmneſs of the ſhore, 
the ſand which we feel under our feet, 
the eaſy and inſenſible deſcent, the 


example and encouragement of thoſe 


who are already embarked, unitedly 


invite and ſeduce us into the party; 


ve advance, and fearleſs we gradually 
plunge deeper, till loſing our footing, 


ve are forcibly puſhed on by the waves 
| that 
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that carry us into an open ſea, where 
we become, like thoſe who went be. 
fore us, the ſport of the winds and of 
Norms, 

Thus it is that the human race only 
becomes acquainted with the rocks 
and miſeries of life but from fatal ex- 
perience. We learn at our own coſt 
What the world is; with a heavy heart 
we preſently diſcover the illuſion and. 
vanity of it; we repent our having 
gone ſo far, we could wiſh to draw 
back, or at leaſt to take different ſteps 
and meaſures for our gteater ſafety ; 
but it is too late. The winds. are 
| boiſterous, the ſtorm heightens, and no 
longer can we fteer the wiſhed for 
courſe; inevitably muſt we periſh, un- 
leſs a favourable wind comes to our 
aſſiſtance, and wafts us into a ſafe ha- 
Behold how the. torrent of ſociety 
| ———— carries * and precipi- 

wa, _ tates 
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tates into ruin the members that com- 
poſe it. The different ages, the dif- 
ferent ſituations in life mutually fe. 
_ duce and corrupt each other. The 
authority and maxims of old age, the 
example and conduct of riper years, 
the charms, the ſprightlineſs, the impe- 
tuoſity of youth; the ſucceſs of ſome, 
the hopes of others; the power, credit, 

- wealth, wit, and talents jointly concur 
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to lay inevitable ſnares to all who en- 
| tet into life. At ſtarting, we muſt wind 
| ourſelves up to the prevailing pitch of 
the faſhion; we muſt think, we muſt 
ſpeak, we muſt act as others do; without 
which we are expoſed to mockery and 
| contempt, and often to violence and 


oppreſſion. We are excluded and re- 
jected ; all avenues to promote our in- 


a tereſt are precluded, and we are point- 
ed at as whimſical and ſingular, at once 

F uſeleſs t to dur nen and e 
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The preſervative from ſo many evils 
would be an excellent education; but 
the height of the misfortune is, that 
the world itſelf preſides over this edu- 
cation, draws up the plan, and dic- 
tates the maxims that are to be learnt. 
It. directs the march, and early forms 
its pupils to its views; it deeply im- 
preſſes its principles on the mind, and 


inſinuates itſelf into the heart, and 
| bends the riſing inclinations towards 


the prevailing vices in ſociety. This 
maſter reads its leſſons with ſuch aſcen- 
dency and controul, that it hardly can 
be reſiſted. What it inculcates the 
moſt is, that it muſt be reſpected and 
feared; that its laws and cuſtoms muſt 
punctually be obſerved; that its appro- 


bation and cenſure muſt. be placed. 


above every thing elſe. _ 
Chriſtian parents, and ſuch as are 
ſolidly virtuous, ſtrive to prevent the 
influence of ſuch lefſons, by inſpiring 
their 
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their children with a ſpirit of piety, 


and engraving on their ſoul the great 
truths of religion. There are, in faQt, 
no other means; but they ought not 
readily to truſt others with ſo delicate 
a concern: they themſelves ſhould 
engage in it, and conſider it as the 
moſt important of all their duties. The 
precepts of a father, the tender admo- 
nitions of a mother, ſupported by the 
force of their example, make on the 
minds of children impreſſions very 


different from the leſſons of a ſtranger, 


who often undertakes the taſk through 
mercenary views, and is generally 
deſtitute of that authority, zeal and 
affection which are neceſſary for an in- 
ſtructor; and often from this deficiency 
the inattention and indocility may youth 
take their riſe. 


As ſoon as St. Auſtin had the uſe of 
ſpeech, his mother taught him to pro- 
nounce the name of God, and to in- 


- 


voke 
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voke him. Thus did ſhe ſaw, though at 
a diſtance, the feeds of his converſion; 


and when he grew up, though a liber- 


tine and a manichean, he never loſt a 
reliſh for religion to that degree, that 
he took no pleaſure in any book in 
which he did not find the name of Jeſus 
n r rf: e an 

It would be proper to add to religious 
inſtructions ſhort, ſimple, and natural 
reflections and obſervations on the va- 
nity, the deceit, and the dangers of the 
world. Children ſhould be taught very 
early to ſee things in their proper light, 
and ſuch as they are in themſelves; 
and with regard to perſons, they ſhould 
be ſet on their guard againſt appear- 
ances. They ſhould be accuſtomed to 
inſpect their own heart, and there to 
ſtudy the emotions and. paſſions of it, 
that they may be enabled. to account 
for the motives that lead them ta 
ation: to this diſcovery, iſcalon: 
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and unaffected queſtions would be very 
conducive. Their little palliations and 
diſſimulations ſhould never go unno- 
ticed; they ſhould all be gradually 
formed to the knowledge of others, by 
the knowledge of themſelves: and as 
occaſion ſerves, with proper diſcretion, 
only for their benefit, and never from 
z motive of criticiſm; they ſhould be 
put in the way of diſcerning from the 
countenance, the comportment, the 
words, the exterior demonſtrations of 
men, the real ſentiments of their heart. 
I could alſo wiſh that they had ſet 
before their eyes the ſtriking, and even 
recent examples of thoſe men and wo- 
men who have ruined their health, 
their fortune, their reputation, by gam- 
ing, by debauchery, by avarice, by 
ambition, or by any other paſſion. 

Children carry in their heart the 
firſt principles of morality, as well as 
_ the firſt buds of corruption; theſe lat- 


ter 


ter are but too ſoon unfolded; they, 
therefore, ſhould be made to ſee, by 
reaſons and examples proportioned to 


their capacity, the woeful conſequences 
that attend a gratification of them: 


they ſhould have explained to them, 
how the paſſions, which are at firſt flat- 
tering and inſinuating, by degrees be- 


come our maſters and our tyrants, and 


lead us to greater lengths than we were 


aware of : what empire the fenſes have 


over the ſoul, and to what pitch they 
captivate, degrade and brutify it when 


once they are indulged in their de- 
mands. It will not be difficult to 
find proofs for all this in the faults of 


childhood. „ 
In reſpett to morality, it is neceſſary 


to give children the higheſt idea of it. 
It ſhould be repreſented to them as 
a ſcience the moſt beautiful, the moſt 


fatisfying to the mind, the moſt nouriſh- 


ing to the heart, and the moſt neceſ- 


ſary 
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ſary in life; but, at the ſame time, 
they ſhould be well informed; that all 
morality that is detached from God and 
religion is deſtitute of foundation; 
and that the maxims by which we are 
guided in the courſe of time, are no 
farther true and ny . mop bear 8 
relation to eternity. J 
Such leſſons as theſe variouſly: 18 
prudently given, without pedantry or 
affectation, accompanied with a certain 
air of perſuaſion and a certain effuſion 
of heart, above all ſupported and en- 
forced by the character and behaviour 
of him who gives them, muſt inevitably 
be moſt uſeful and agreeable to the 
pupil, who is ſuppoſed to be ready to 
imbibe them; they vill be by far more 
beneficial to him, they will form his 
mind better, they will elevate his ſoul 
in a manner much ſuperior to the dry 
leſſons of hiſtory, of geography, and even 
of natural philoſophy, which have no 
rt. D other 
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other adyantage than that of embel iſhing 


the memory and of gratifying curioſiiy. 


Al that 1 is intereſting ; in philoſophy, 


is reduced, to morality; it is of an im- 
menſe extent; our whole life is not 
too long for. the ſtudy of it, and the 
more we cultivate it, the more new 
diſcoveries do we make. A child 
well oondułted i 18 capable of making 2 
greater, progreſs i in this ſeienee than is 
generally imagined: - when once he is 
put in the way, and exerciſed to conſul; 
his reaſon. and. his conſcience on all 


tas ae to hin.! he will form 


D 


A. r * very 9 „in be. an 
inſtruction to him; the world, j in which 
he is to appear, will not be able to 
ſeduce him; at leaſt, he will be cau- 
tioned and put on his guard againſt, the 


firſt impreſſions, which. are the moſt 


dangerous; and ſhould be unfortunately 


ſall into the ſnares. he. will have light 
enough 
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efdugh”& perceive it, and ſüfleient 
reſolirces to Extricate hi mlelf from it. 
How comes it that 10 ing people 
of both ſexes, educated in colleges and 
convents, fiotwithſtanding the pains that 
were taken to fix them in virtue; in 
che courſe of two of three years of 
mixing with the world, ſo much alter 
their Ways Sas hardiy to be known again? 
venture to fay that one of the chief 
cauſes of it is, chat the | piety which 
they were taught was bare and” ſuper- 
ficial, of which the principles were not 
engraved on tHeir Heart, and that they 
were” not ſufficiently made to Know 
vhat they hatt to fear from the world 
and froth their” paſſions. | n 
The greateſt part enter into life 
hunt having the leaſt idea of it; 


aft6HITHES then, and ae dt weit bü⸗ 
kant reſpert 18s" Hold of them; they 


een, D 2 


chey Hear maximts as new ab they are 
inp6Rhg;! every thing ſtrikes then, 
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fear to be railed at, criticiſed and de- 


ſpiſed, ſhould they diſtinguiſh them- 


ſelves from others. What a ſudden 
and ſtrange ſubverſion in their ideas! 
What a wonderful impreſſion does the 
ſhew of the world produce in; their 


heart! The paſſions are rouſed, reaſon 
is ſoon gained over, and religion is 


brought to ſilence. They are aſhamed 
to appear to have any piety, of which 
ſhould they but retain any ſort of 
practice, the duty is ſecretly diſcharged, 
and preſently it is totally omitted: 


they even come to a contempt of it, as 


a weakneſs of youth. Bad books, plays, 
parties of pleaſure and aſſemblies give 
the finiſhing ſtroke, and render the 
evil almoſt incurable. 
It is, therefore, important to be 
acquainted with the world before we 


engage in it. And as young people 


cannot acquire this knowledge by them- 
ſelves, others ſhould give it them, and 
diſtantly 
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diſtantly prepare them for the hazards 


5 


It is objected, that it * better that 


they are to run. 110 SE 


children ſhould be left in ignorance on 
that head. This is true to a certain 


degree, and to a certain age. As long 


as there is room to preſume that they 
preſerve their firſt innocence, the 


gerous. Neither do I mean to ſay, 


that mention ſhould ever be made of 
ſome certain delicate articles, which 


only belong to the tribunal of penance. 


But when the moment is come, the 


tutor may, and ought to carry his in- 
ſtructions much further than they are 
commonly carried, particularly relating 


to the dangers to which virtue is ex- 


poſed, to the precautions which ought 
to be taken, to the occaſions which 
ought to be avoided, to the artifices, 
the inſinuations, the deceits which the 
world makes uſe of, to the vanity of 
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its alessa the n, of its 
pains. 


In general it is proper to ranch hom | 


to be very diffident of others, but more 


ſo of themſelves, becauſe the ſource 
of gur errors lies in our own beart; 
to reſiſt the freſh onſet and allurement, 


becauſe if they yield at firſt, the con- 


ſequences are hardly any longer in 
their power; to be aware of taking for 
their rule the conduct of the greateſt 
number, becauſe the number of the 
good and virtuous is never the greateſt; 
to avoid ever acting through mere 


complaiſance, and at the firſt attack to 


ſhew, ſuch. reſolution as ſhall Bifle 


every hope of ever being conquered; 
to eſtabliſh a regular mode: of life, and 


of continued occupatians, in order to 
avoid, tediouſneſs and idlęneſs, which 
naturally lead to diſſipation; to appear 
only in public when neceſſity ar due 
civility. require it; to form to them- 
7 a ſelves 


; 7% 
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ſelves a ſociety of virtuous friends 
and, as to books, greatly to guard * 
gainſt novelty and curioſity, by never 

reading any but ſuch as are good, vit- 
tuous and rational; and particularly 
to chuſe a good and virtuous friend, 

whoſe ſuperior age and experience it 
readily engage them o follow his I ? 
ditious: counſels. SHE DN 
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toys; * are Lord as fach, and 
are called ſo; but the occupations of 
riper years are held in a different light. 
They are termed affairs, and even af 
fairs of the higheſt importance. Ne- 
verthefefs, if conſidered in themſelves, 
1 are equally trifles and amuſements 
ty 19k - 3 4 | of 
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of grown up children. The value which; 
is ſet upon them,. the quick animation, 
which they excite, the .ardour with. 
which they are purſued, have hardly 
more foundation than the, motives. 
which inſpire children with ſo, much, 
heat and vivacity in their play. 
This was the idea which St Auſtin 
formed of them. Was he miltaken ? 
Hardly any one will heſitate i in his an- 
ſwer. Yes, it is faid, he was. miſtaken ; 
and the facts themſelves affirm it more 
loudly than words can do. But before 
we condemn him, it would be but juſt 
to examine on what principles he. 
grounded a judgment that is ſo contrary 
to the univerſal ſentiments of men. 
„Ste Auſtin conſidered things as a 
Chriſtian philoſopher, who well knew 
the illuſion. of the ſenſes and paſſions, 
and of what. the ſcripture terms the be- 
witching f vanity ; he W accord- 
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ing to the maxims of the goſpel; that 


were dictated by the Eternal Wiſdomz 
and are confirmed by ſound "reaſon, 
which teach us that the great, the only 
affair of man is his eternal ſalvation 3 
that all other affairs have no claim to 


this appellation but in as much as they 
bear a reference to that; that God has 
created him and placed him upon the 
carth but to labour to ſave bis ſoul ; 


that if he comes to loſe it, had he be- 


fides gained the whole univerſe, all is 


loſt to him; that, on the contrary, 
he gains all by ſaving it, though even 


he were to loſe the univerſe; and 


therefore, from the moment he becomes 
capable of reflecting on and of know- 
ing his deſtination, he ought to apply 


to accompliſh it, and direct to this one 


point all his deſigns and actions, and 


eſteem and purſue whatever leads bim 


to his laſt end, and deſpiſe and reje& 
whatever can divert him from it. 
aff EG. 8 This 
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This moſt undoubtedly is true and 
ſolid | wiſdom : this is the principle. . 
from whenee we muſt ſtart, the invari- 
able rule which we muſt follow in all 
our judgments and conduct. If the { 
matter be ſo, and it cannot be called 
in queſtion without renouneing both f 
faith and reaſon, is St. Auſtin blame- 
able for ſtyling what the world calls 
affairs, me re trifles and baubles of chil. t 
dren? What are theſe affairs in them r 
c 
I 


ſelves, and ſeparated from the affair of 
ſalvation? For it is in this light that 
the world views them, ſince in order to t 
purſue and'ſucceed in them, men ne- 
gleft and ſacrifice even their falvation. a 
Again, what are theſe" affairs that ex- 
cite all che paſſions, "which" are the il * 
ſource of ſo many cares and agitations, IM * 
of ſo many intrigues; and of ſo many I " 
crimes ? Whither do theſe affairs lead? a 
What is obtained even when they an- 4 
ſwer our wiſhes ? We {are richer, we- fl 4 
{4 are 
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ate mara reſpeRed and honored, we 
can better gratify aur paſſions. I do 
not ſee that the greateſt fucceſs in any 
kind of om affairs leads to ay 5 
thing elfe. 
But let me . are we che e > 
for doutlels it is happineſs that is aimed 
at; it is to obtain it that we ſlave ſo 
much. Shew me then a man to whom 
the ,peaceable poſſeſſion of immenſe 
riches brings as much pleaſure as it 
colt him pains to acquire them, and as 
it now coſts him trouble to preſerve 
them... Shew me an avaricious man 
who, is-ſated, content, free from deſire 
and diſquietude. - - ; 
You have hon to ſettle yourſelf 
adyantageoully in life; you have made 
this point of view your grand affair ; 
it has engrofſed your thoughts night 
and day for many years; at laſt your 
ambition has been ſatisfied: How long 
lid. this joy laſt? Reckon, I do not 
2 * | : | I ſay 
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ſay years and; months, but days and. 1 
hours; tell me if you dare that your 
acquiſition made you happy even for 
one hour, and that the firſt moment, 
when your intoxication was over, did 
not become to you a ſource: of freſh 
cares, new. projects, of new intrigues, 
and of freſh diſguſts. Was it then 
worth while to torment yourſelf for ſo 
many years, to brave ſo many dangers, 
to waſte your days and your bea in 
ſo frivolous a purſuit ? "El 
Another charmed with the reputa- 
tion of being a genius, labours, heats 
his blood, employs his nights, to give 
to the public a work that is to give him 
an illuſtrious name among the great 
writers. This is his grand affair; 
every thing elſe is nothing to him: the 
work makes its appearance; what diſ- 
quietude about ihe ſucceſs of it! Some 
judge well, others judge ill of it; ſome 
admire i it, and others criticiſe it: 
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thouſand malevolent tongues cenſure 


and condemn it. For one applauſe 
that flatters, there are a thouſand ſar- 


caſms that wound. The author dur- 
ing life enjoys but a dubious fame, and 


it is only when he is dead that envy 

ceaſes, and that due juſtice is done to 
0 . o | 

him. Reputation of wit and talents, 


thou vain and empty bauble, enemy to 
the peace of him who is in purſuit. of 
thee, and of him who attains thee, didſt 


thou deſerve to be purehaled at fo dear 


a rate ? 43 | | 

It is uſeleſs to 8 w enumera= 
tion. All things whatſoever: to which 
the world gives the name of an affair, 
are only ſo many thorns that cauſe 
trouble and vexation. It is only up- 
on this account that they deſerve the 
name of ſerious affairs; for in every 


other ſenſe they are trifles and inſigni- 


ficant things, which amuſe the paſſions, 
or nn * without 
SN | | ever 
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evet being able to fatisfy them. Phe 
plays of chitdren are truly plays, they 

divert them for the preſent time, and 

no harm proceeds from them; but the 
plays of the grown up man are cruet 

plays, they are plays that ruin ſoc iety, 
and are fatal to him who war nd In 

them. 

The evil Hae treſe cas drives "_ 

man im reſpe& to ths life is nothing. 

The caſe is very different when they 

are conſidered with x reference to the 

life to come. In this regard the firſt 

effect that the affairs of this world pro- 

duce is; that they afford no leiſure to 

think on the affair of ſalvation. Other 

objeas.engroſs'the attention, and ſuc- 
ceed each other ſor cloſely, that there 
is no room left for this; from whente 
it happens that it is neglected and en- 
tirely loſt: fight of; or ſnhotld' tile idea 
of it occaſioſially deer. it preſentijj 
vaniſlies, makes no ſort of itmprefiion; 
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and is of no effect. It ſhould ſeem as 
if it were an affair of the greateſt in- 
difference, and that the good or bad 
ſucceſs in it were of no conſequence 
to us. The intereſt which we take in 

our preſent affairs is viewed in a lupe. 


_ rior light of importance, and impreſſes 


on us the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of their? 
conſequence. All the paſhons are in 
motion, all the faculties of the ſoul are 
in action to bring them to a ſucceſsful 
iſſue; we are perſuaded that our all is 
at ſtake, and at ppt n 
upon them. | 

Mean while: this From oft falburiow 
becomes importune to us; it fatigues; | 
it frets, it chagrins us; ve carefully 
ſhun whatever may recall it, and if it 
returns in ſpite of us, we drive it away. 
It would be hurtful to our affairs; it 
would trouble all our nn which 
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It is little that they ſhould make us 
forget the care of ſalvation; our affairs 
engage us into a track that is directly 
oppoſite to it, and lead us to our eter- 
nal perdition. So ſoon as we embrace 
them with a certain degree of heat, 
and are ardently deſirous of a favour- 


able event, it is difficult, not to ſay 
impoſſible, to be delicate in the choice 


ol the means. Reaſon becomes blind, 
conſcience is ſtifled, and religion is no 
longer regarded. Such a road ſeems 
to us to be the beſt, effectually to bring 
us to the point we aim at; the careful- 
neſs of our proceedings is, what is the 
leaſt thought of: even when it clearly 
appears that the means are unlawful, 
we continue in our purſuit: our eyes 
are open to the event, but are ſhut to 
every thing elſe. At all events, ſuch 
A One muſt be Z brou ght Over to our 
ſchemes; this competitor muſt be re- 
moved, and therefore muſt be deceived 

ry and 
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and calumgiated. Intrigues, falſehood, Z 


craft, perſidy and violence are all em- 
ployed to effect our purpoſe. The 
chain of affairs occaſions a continuance 
| of crimes; the farther we advance, 
the more do we become en 
and bold. _ 

Death at laſt Gai us; hilt » we 


—_— up with new projects, and 
with the iniquitous means of bringing 


them to bear. Thus do we ſtep into 
eternity, not only without having 
thought of, but alſo without having 
prepared for it, after having laboured 
all our lives to render it. miſerable. 
Thoſe plays of men, therefore, that are. 
called affairs, are through their own 
fault, the. cauſe and the inſtrument of 
their damnation. | 8 
But, what! can oa ſociety 8 
60 without affairs? Or muſt we abſo- 
lutely renounce them in order to be 


faved?_. + If this renouncement were 
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neceflary, there ought to be no heſita- 
tion: but God does not exa that of 
thoſe who are engaged in the world. 
All he demands is, that we ſhould rank 
the affair of ſalvation in the firſt place: 
that whilſt we acquit ourſelves of the 
others, we ſhould not neglett this, 
that we ſhould never ſeparate them, 
that they ſhould be ſo ſubordinate to 
"this, as to make a part of it, that we 
"ſhould apply to them according to the 
order and defign of God, according to 
the rules which God preſcribes; that 
hefe affairs ſhould be affairs of duty 
or of charity, and not affairs of ambi- 
tion or intereſt, and then they vill not 
be conſidered as important in them- 
felves, but confidering them in refe- 
rence to ſalvation, they will be deemed 
important, or even indiſpenſable, ac- 
"cording to the connection they will 
have with this principal object. Then 
ve ſhall no longer be eager for ſucceſs, 
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| 13 is a no doubt, to hear 
St. Auſtin qualifying himſelf a great 
inner at the age of ſeven or eight 
years, though he only reproaches him- 
ſelf wich the faults that are ordinary to 
children of chat age. But ve muſt 
enter into the thought of this holy 
doctor, who only ſpeaks thus with re- 
pa ſin, and the malignity 
| E 2 with 


51 

we ſhall only betake ourſelves to ways 

that are allowed of and authoriſed. 
The order of ſociety will ſubſiſt, and 
will flouriſh the more, the affairs of the 
vorld, ſuch as our life cannot be with- 
out, will run in their proper channel, 
and far from being obſtacles of ſalva- 
tion, they will lead to it as means. 
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with which it has infected our nature: 
a* malignity that ſhews itſelf from the 
earlieſt infancy, and to the effects of 


Which, though they be not accom- 


panied by a degree of ſufficient know- 


ledge, he gives after St. Paul the name 


of ſin, ' becauſe the concupifcence that 
produces them is an evi}, and inclines 
to evil. 

Let us s fathom here the ſtrange cor- 
ruption of human nature; to this effect 


let us return back to our firſt years, 


where it ſhews itſelf,” in its native and 
genuine ſtate, before all reflection on 
our part, and independant. of all deli- 
beration and free conſent. What do 


we ſee in children, even waſhed by 
Haptiſm from the original ſtain, beſides 


the bud of the paſſions, and the vices 
of their ſubſequent ages? 
Their ſoul wrapt up in the dae 
of a profound 1 ignorance, | is not capa- 
ble of any {piritual function; it is only 


8 8 ſenfible 
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ſenſible of natural pleaſure and pain: 
it ſeems to exiſt but for the body, kt 
at firſt has only a life that is purely 
animal. From hence begins the em- 
pire of the ſenſes, the love of being 
well, the deſire of agreeable ſenſations, 
the horror of unpleaſing and pain- 
ful impreſſions, a humiliating flavery, 
which the child contracts with his life; 
and is the ſource: of all the ſins which 
he one day will commit, to procure. 
for bis body its wants, its eaſe, and its 
pleaſures, and which vill coſt him many 
groans, many efforts and many painful. 
conflicts, if he ever undertakes to free 
himſelf: from it. Pride, the ſpirit of 
dominion and ſelf-love appear openly: 
in the' child, from the moment he feels 
himſelf; he dire&s all to himſelf, he 
will be maſter of every thing, and no- 
thing muſt reſiſt his will. All who are 
about him, ſeem to im 40 be made 


only to obey and ſerve him. All that 
58K . pleaſes 
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pleaſes him in the objects that preſent 


themſelves to his view, he deſires, all | 
that he deſires he pretends to have: 
it muſt be given to him immediately, 


the leaſt refuſal, the leaſt delay irri- 


tates and provokes him to cries and 
tears. He loves nothing but himſelf, 


or loves nothing 1 bears not a * ; 


rence to himſelf. 


His jealouſy is extreme if OY they : 
another child with any thing, if another 
is made much of in his preſence, he 
is jealous: to appeaſe him he muſt have 
the ſame thing, and muſt be equally 
careſſed. He never will like him whom 


he fancies to be better attended to, 


more noticed, or more flattered than 


he is. He even ſteps over to envy, 


not being able to endure that another 
ſhould ſhare with him the ſame fweet- 
meats and toys of his age. I have 
ſeen, ſays St. Auſtin, a child grow 
pale through envy, caſting a ſavage 
241 8 eye 


2 on nere chat was s ſucking _ 
4 id is chaleric 4 a 
if a nothing appeaſe him, à nothing ir- 
ritates him; he is but too prone to 
return the blows that are given him. 
and oftentimes he gives the firſt, thoſe 
about laugh at it, becauſe he cannot 
hurt, they even incite him and applaud 
him when he ſtrikes; they ſtrike for 
him, they feign that he has hurt them, 
and directly the joy of having revenged 
himſelf ſparkles on his countenance. 
If his feebleneſs renders him impo- 
tent, it is clearly to be ſeen that an 
evil will is whole and intire in him, 
and it is the intention rather chan to 
effect that is to be conſidered. b 

He ſoon: becomes a glutton, > | 
and ſenſual; eating without choice, with- 
_ out meaſure, without diſoretion, ſteal. - 
ing/to ſatisfy his unruly appeties, de- 
raging with his eyes what he ſees an 
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the table, and-cries atarefuſal of what- 
might be hurtful to him: and thaugh 
ſatiated, he ſays he is hungry, that he 


may obtain that which he covets. 
A child is lazy, is an enemy to all 
application and labour, andeto all that 


reſtrains and confines him: ſtill he is 
curious to learn, but only that Which 
he pleaſes. What induſtry muſt be 


employed to make him attentive? What 
promiſes, what threats muſt not be 
uſed? He has but too much ardour 


to inſtroct himſelf in the amuſements 


of his age; he ſoon gets acquainted 
with the rules, the fineſſes and even the 
cheats of them: but as to ſerious ſtu- 
dies, he has them in averſion, they are 
his torment. If not excited by ſome 


paſſion, ſuch as the love of praiſe, ſhame, 
emulation, hope, or fear, never will he 
ſhew either a taſte or an eagerneſs for 


them. A manifeſt ſign is this that in 


| "_ great. en will be neceſſary, 
een See either 
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either of glory, ambition, or cupidity; 
to force him from idleneſa, We 
and hie pleaſu tes.. 
Phe candour and the * of 
the firſt age do not laſt long. The 
child learns early to diſſemble, to cheat, 
to lie, and to deceive thoſe who watch 
over him. As ſoon as he has the 
firſt idea of * he hides himſelf to 
commit it: in the fear of corrections 
and puniſhmen ts, be prepares e xcuſes 
and untruths which he ſometimes ſup- 
ports to the laſt degree of obſtinacy, 
and carries h his malice ſo far as to a 
the blame upon others. t, l 
What ſhall I ſay of his an 
oſt the faults and foibles of this 
parents, his governors and maſters, in 
| order ta draw advantages from them? 
What keenneſs in his obſervations? 
5 What dexterity in ſeizing the juſt mo- 
wen? What addreſs in gaining, in 
, moving, i in 63 in feigning ſenti« 
T i . 5 ments 
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ments which he has not, in order to 
perſuade that he is ſincere? In ſo ten- 
der an age what combinations, What 


wi indings, what artifices; to obtain flat. 
tery, applauſe and careſſes; to ſhun con- 


ſtraint, contradiction and pain, in ſhort - 
to content his paſſions! What a deep 
malighity is there here! it is not as 


yet dangerous, I know, but what is 


wanting for it to be ſo, but objeQs of 
greater conſequence? Neither is it as 


yet criminal, but it becomes ſo in pro- 


portion as reaſon unfolds itſelf, and as 


knowledge inereaſe. 


I have yet only ſpoken of * itt 
age, and have not faid all: for WhO 
poſſibly could drain this ſubje@ ? But 
there is enough to juſtify the judgment 
which St. Auſtin formed of this age. 
The aggregate of theſe and of many 
other vices, ſuch as lev ity, ineonſtancy, 
caprice, humour, ſtubbornneſs, curio- 

je aun vanity is What renders educa- 


tion 


— 


he comes out of the hands of nature, 
vithout abſolutely doing any thing to 


cultivate his mind and heart. An in- 
ane paradox, worthy of public con- 


tempt and indignation! 
But if man is born upright, he 
muſt have a natural bent towards what 


is morally good, and a natural averſion 
o its contrary. From whence then 
proceed all thoſe defects in children 
vhich I have been obſerving? Are 
ey not all more or leſs. fubje& to 
them? Are they not all inclined to 


evil? Have they not all a reluQance 
10 what 18 good 9 21 


what 
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tion at once ſo neceſſary and difficult: 
and exatts on the part of che inſtruſtor 
ſo many qualities and fo many virtues, 
of which an union is fo rare. 
Let Rouſſeau ſtep forth naw. van 
maintain that man is born upright, that 
education and ſociety pervert him: 
that he needs only to be left ſuch as 


pole to them 
F 2 1 2 : " 


What is pleaſing, what is flattering to 

their ſenſes and the paſſions of their 
age, they all fly to it. Propoſe to them 
What is reaſonable, honeſt and uſeful, 
they all draw ba ck and recoil. Is this 
then the uprightneſs in vhich God has 

created man? His good and bad in- 


clinations ought- at leaſt to be on 2 


balance, which moſt certainly are not. 
There is in him a fund of corruption 


and malignity, which the Creator could 


not have placed in him, and which 
muſt proceed from ſome other cauſe: 


the ancient philoſophers felt it well. 
e imagined various explications of 
but there is no other than the de- 


| * of our nature by original fin, 


from an elevation that was not its due, 
it fell beneath what it ought to have 
been. Infancy, yes infancy is a ſtrik- 
ing proof of what revelation teaches us 


on this head, without this-unravelling, 
the pr inciple of its firſt vices: is un- 
accountable. 0 f 
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If we proceed to the age that im. 
nediately follows it, the demonſtration 
will be perfect. No ſooner do the organs 
expand to a certain degree, no ſooner 
does reaſon come to tome. conſiſtency, 
than the moſt. violent and furious of 
our inclinations declares itſelf, takes 
poſſeſſion of the ſenſes and of he ima- 
gination, darkens the underſtanding, 


powerfully ſolicits, ſubdues and bears 


down the vill of almoſt every indi- 
vidual of the human race. They are 
not however ignorant that the deſires 
to which concupiſcence excites them, 


and the actions to which it ſpurs them 
on are illicit; they have a ſecret ſhame 
of it, they are perfectly ſilent on that 


head; and when they yield to gratifi- 
cation, they carefully ſhun every wit- 


neſs; they bluſh, they are dumb and 
confounded: on being detected; their 
-confcience condemns them, and leaves 

no ſort of excuſe. What is the ori- 


gin 


* 
7 ” 
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gin of an inclination that is ſo ſtrong 
and impetuous 7 Why is not man 
maſter of it? Why is not his reaſon 


Kcient to check, to rule and confine 
t within the proper bounds marked 


out by the Creator? How comes it 


hat tbe fear of God's judgments, the 
moff ſolid piety; all the help of reli- 
gion, the moſt pathetic and moving 


exbortations of its miniſters, the ſtrong - 
eſt interior graces are hardly ſufficient 


to ſtem the torrent? Why do all, 
.excluſive of ſome privileged ſouls, bit 
upon this rock, where the major part 
are wrecked, and from which others are 
only preſerved by a ene _ 
ance from God. 

Will i ſtill be ſaid chin man is wg 


FE 


{FR whalft he is thus enſlaved by 


a brutal paſſion that diſhonors and de- 
grades him, that withdraws him from 


that 


- * 


* 3 
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| « that this inclination is a natural exi- 
I _ gency, that it is lawful and allowed of 
provided ſome certain bounds are not 


> exceeded? What then is the fenti- 
| ment of ſhame, and why ſhould it be 
7 affixed to this pretended neceſſity,” and 
> not to the cravings of hunger and 
. thirſt? Deny then that this ſentiment 
q is innate in the youth of both ſexes; de- 
- ny that it is produced by reafon and a 
t moral inſtintt, and therefore, that it is a 
„ceurb that God has put upon this paſſion; 
i level man in this reſpett with the brute 
t beaſt: or acknowledge that the object 


e to which this ſentiment affixes ſhame 
eren when we are alone, has in itſelf 
1 criminal, ſomething humili- 

n ating and diſhonorable to a rational be- 
y ing, that is formed to the image of 
'2 God, and made to know, love and 
0 Pellet him. 

us Beſides, I conſider this eld 
ay in its * and in its earlieſt impreſ- 


* 


at | 123610 W | ſions 


MORALLTY,,, 


TO” 


Gons: which precede; all reflection, all 
deliberation. And I ſay, that even in 
0 chat, there 1 intervenes a diſorder; which 
#3 hoe. Pagan antiquity acknowledged, and of 
Which God could not be the author. 
To what elſe can it be attributed, buꝶ to 
original ſin, or man's rebellion againſt 
| God, which, is puniſhed, in him by a 
rebellion of the fleſh againſt the ſpirit? 
| A rebellion which 1s.:cantrary, to or- 
| der; for order requires that the body : 
| g ſhould be ſubject to the ſoul, ag the | 
tb  Afoulſbouldbeſubjet to God: a rebel- 1 
13 lion at which our firſt parents bluſhed; a 
1 and knew full well that. it was a cha- C 
diiſement Infliies on their Siſahe- ; 
dience. r [ 
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that every ſpirit that is not in order 
e be its 0wn, torment. R. 1 Ce, 12. 


41 8 order is ha principle of peace, 
diſorder is the principle of trouble; 
and as peace is the ſource of happi- 
neſs, ſo trouble is that of miſery. Let 
us al ſo add, that the perfection of every 
thing conſiſts in a ſuceeſſion of order, 
and that the imperfection of it, ſprings 
from diſorder... Order, therefore pro- 
duces whatever is good, both in nature 
and morality, becauſe peace, perfec- 


tion and happineſs reſult from it: and 


diſorder, by the contrary reaſon pro- 
duces whatever is bad. I ſhall not 
ſpeak here of the evils which diſorder 
brings on either, in. nature or in civil 
ſociety, No one is ignorant that 
we,owe all the good things of Nature, 
Vor. - FE "Id 
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to the conſtant order that reigns in it, 
and that the leaſt derangement in its 
Jaws occaſions all natural evils. The 
advantages which are reaped from 
ſociety, are equally a fruit of political 
order; and the evils of ſtates have no 
other ſource than the violation of laws 
and the inverſion of order. I ſhall 
only ſpeak of moral order, and'only of 
that which concerns every individual, 
in reference to his duties to God. 
What then is order with ery to 
man? And in What does it confilt? 
In his baving his reaſon at all times, 
and in all things Tſubmiffive* to God; 
and in in his baving His paſſions and his 
te nſes ſubmiſſive” to reafon. On this, 
his order, his perfection, his peace, and 
his felicity depend. He is as perfekt, as 
tranquil,” as happy as he can he here 
below, as lon; gas he deviates in nothing 
from the order that is marked out for 
5 bim by he divine will. In Propor- 


tion 


tion as he dene f N 3 \ this. order, , Fi 
becomes ſuhject to vice, peace leaves 
him, and his happineſs. deſerts him. 
We may conſider in man; to, kinds 
of diſorders: a diſorder that he brings 
ö with him into the world, which is an 
; effect of original ſin; and. a diſorder 
| mat riſes from a bad uſe of Na free- 
fp anks 
"The, fic fans is 1 alle. hut 
tha rebellion of. concupiſ cence, which 
is not free in, itſelf,; and which even 
the ſaints reluctantly experienced; and, 
therefore, the ſenſation of this revalt 
of, the fleſh, againſt the ſpirit, is not 
a fin. But; becauſe it is, a diſordex, 
it always cauſes a torment to the ſoul; 

it hurts. its peace and its perfection; 
for which reaſon, man 1s, commanded 

to xeſiſt concupiſcence, to enfeeble it, 
and to, uſe his utmoſt endeavours. 40 
extipguiſn it. He cannot compaſs this 
without uſing conſtant violence, with- 
| | 22 - out 


— miert: 


out being at conſtant war with himſelf, 
and this war is a torment to him, which 


makes him groan and cry out with 


the apoſtle, * miſerable man that I am, 
who will free me from the body of this 
death. Thus is the ſentence of St. 
Auſtin true, even in 'reſpe& to this 
original diſorder, that is not a fin, but 
the pain of ſin; and God has appointed 
that it fnould be the torment and pro- 
bation of all the children of Adam, in 


| ee et of his diſobedience. 


But this fentence is more palpably 
true, and contains far more diſmal 


conſequences in regard to a ſoul, that 
renders itſelf culpable and recedes from 


order, by a bad uſe of its liberty. 


Man no fooner yields to the baneful 


charm of ſin, than trouble enſues, his 


conſcience takes the alarm, and-keenly 
ſtings him. He is brought to the ne- 


en of en from himlell;« of thus- 


1; > 8 


* Rom, v vil, 4 7 
ning 


10g 
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ning every thing that brings him back 
to himſelf. But his attempts are 
vain; on a thouſand occaſions an in- | | 
teriour voice ſpeaks, agitates and ter- 
rifies him. In ſpite of himſelf, from 


time to time, he enters into himſelf, 


where he feels the worm that gnaws 
and tears him. Such is the condition 
of all ſinners without exception: nei- 
ther can they extricate themſelves 
from it, but by returning to the order 
which they had quitted. . 

It is from an effe& of his goodneſs to 


men, that God has eſtabliſned that the 
caſe ſhould thus be; it is his will that 
a bitter but latry © experience ſhould 
make him feel, that his happineſs is at- 


tached to order, that, by ſwerving from 


it, he becomes his own enemy to a de- 
gree, as not to be able to bear with him- 
ſelf; and to be forced to baniſh him- 
ſelf from his own heart. This torment. 


vhich he experiences, and which he 


zug, £0 tries 
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tries in vai tb get rid of, is 7 Reer 


admonition to him to return to God 


and to order. It is a reſource Which 
he has fill left in his diſorder. Alas! * 


what would become of him, and how 


much would he not be to be pitied, 
if in his ſin he enjoyed tranquillity 
and peace? His misfortune in this 
caſe would be deſperate; for, by find- 
ing the falſe happineſs be is in ſearch 


of, he never would admit of a 


Cure. 

In fat, it is to this that the deter- 
mined ſinner aſpires. He labours to 
extinguiſh in himſelf every ray of light, 
to ſtifle every remorſe, and baniſh 
every importune idea, that he may gra- 
tify his paſſions in peace. And he 
cannot fucceed. For to effect this, it 
is not ſufficient to rife up againſt or- 
der, to hate it, to ſay in one's own 


_ heart, that there i is ho order, and that 


* thing moves by chance. It is 
neceſſary 
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neceſlary beſides, that he mould con- 
yince his own mind of the truth of this, 

and that, in chis point, bis reaſon and 
his deſires ſhould perfektly agree. 
At this he labours in vain: in vain 
does. be affirm chat be! 18 tranquil, that 2 


CPI 


his joy. is pure without any "mixture 
of trouble. There is no peace nor | 
happineſs for him: and though he 
ſhould impoſe upon others in this par- 
ticular, he cannot deceive bimſelf. 
Even in this life his crime is his tor- 
mentor, and his preſent anguiſh an- 
nounces to bim the eternal pain that 
awaits him. For he knows but too 
well, that his foul will never die, and 
that it -will carry every where with it 
the dart that tears it. He knows it 
fo much the more, as he has omitted 
nothing to perſuade himſelf of the 
contrary. This renders him deſpe- 
rate; and yet he perſiſts in his malice. 
Who would believe it! he feels that 


A 
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his fin renders him miſerable; he 
clearly fees that this mifery will follow 
him into eternity, and Sig he will not 
renounce it. ET 105 

It ſtill would be fmcckig, i if hb 
could eſtabliſh: a kind of order a- 
mongſt his paſſions, if he could ſatisfy 
them, or at leaſt, by illuſion, huſh them 
into-quietude. But no; and here he 
meets with a freſh torment that poi- 
ſons even his falſe enjoyments. 


Doubly to be pitied: on account of 


the real peace of which he deprives 
himfelf; and on account of the illuſive 
peace which he ſeeks for in vain, and 
which conſtantly ſlies from him. What 


a deplorable condition! it is however 


that of the greateſt part of Chriſtians. 
It is dreadful, it is inconceivable! 
What 'then becomes of that innate 


deſire of happineſs? Do they renounce 
it? They want to find this happineſs, 
where reaſon, religion and experience 


tell 


tell them that it is not to be ſound; 


and they will not ſeek it, where both 
natural and ſupernatural lights, as well 
as conſcience teach them that it is to 
had. Who will explain this contra- 


dition in man, on an object, in which 
bis greateſt and only intereſt is con- 


mind! but what a malice in his will ! 
For it is chiefly in the will that this 


diſorder originates. He ſees his er- 
ror; be walks in a falſe path: that ends 


in a precipice ; he is not ignorant of 


it; even on his way, inſtead of the 
flowers which he was in hopes of cul- 
ling, he finds but thorns. No matter, 
he obſtinately walks on, at every ſtep 
| he draws nearer to the gulph: he plun- 
ges into it, and is irretrievably loſt. 
Ho properly does ſecripture ſay, 
that they who ſin are enemies of their 
ſouls! Enemies in regard to the life 


to come; becauſe they throw their ſoul 


il, 


(494 into 
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into eternal miſery; enemies in regard 
to chis preſent life, becauſe their re- 
morſe is a poiſon that kills it, and be- 


cauſe ſin itſelf brings to it no real ad- 


vantage. I ſay no real advantage to 


the. paſhons that are never ſatisfied. 


What is the life of a, ſinner, but an an- 
ticipated hell, where, becauſe | there 
is no order, there is neither content, 
calm, nor a- peaceable.. poſſeſſion of i 
one's ſelf, but inſatiable deſires, violent, 


fears, inward trouble, and an inceſſant 
agitation. 

Whoſoever you may be * read 
chis, reflect on yourſelf; ſhould. FO 
be a ſlave. to. ſin, are you in peace 


Have you enjoyed a moment” s peace 
ſince you have been under the empire 


of this tyrant? Can you poſſibly ex- 


pett to enjoy any peace? Should your 


heart tell you no, (and who in good 
earneſt can ſay otherwiſe) what rea- 
"un: then have * to love ſin, and to 

live 


ſive with ſo cruel an enemy? Mark 
the evil it has done you, and will con- 
tinue to do you down to the grave. 
Think on the evil infinitely greater, 
which it will bring on you after death. 
Do not ſay I have gone on too far, 
it 18 too late to draw back. It never. 
is too late, on this ſide of the grave, to 
enter into the path 'of happineſs; if it 
be true that the falſe allurements of 
ſin have deceived you, if they be nat 
what they ſeemed to be at firſt appear- 
ance, if they only have been to you a 
| fource of forrow and affliftion of ſpi- 
rit, henceforth renounce them, deteſt 
them, return to your God; come back 
to order; and from the firſt ſteps 
which you will take to this end, joy 


and peace will ſpring up in your ſoul: 
God has promifed it; and he is not 


leſs faithful in his promiſes than he is 
in his threats. You have experienced 
how miſerable, how painful a thing 
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bebe dich precede. all reflection, all | 


deliberation. . And I ſay, that even in 
that, there intervenes a diforder; which 
Pagan antiquity acknowledged, and of 
which God could not be the author. 
To what elſe can it be attributed, bugto 


original fin; or man's rebellion, againſt 
God, which is puniſhed, in him by a 


rebellion of the fleſh againſt the Jpirit? 
A rebellion which is contrary to or- 
der; for order requires that the body 


ſhould be ſubjeR to the ſoul, as the 
ſoul ſhould be ſubject to God: a rebel 


| lion at Which our firſt parents bluſhes; 
and knew full well that it was: a cha- 


ſtiſemept inflifted Mp. their, dilobe- 
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that every ſpirit that is not in order 
- ſhould be its own torment. B. 1 C. 12. 
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14s order is the principle of peace, 
diſorder is the principle of trouble; 
and as peace is the ſource of happi- 
neſs, ſo trouble is that of miſery. Let 
us alſo add, that the perfection of every 
thing conſiſts in a ſuceeſſion of order, 
and that the imperfettion of it, ſprings 
from diſorder. Order, therefore pro- 
duces whatever is good, both in nature 
and morality, becauſe peace, perfec- 
tion and happineſs reſult from it: and 
diſorder, by the contrary reaſon pro- 
.duces whatever 1s -bad. 1 ſhall not 
ſpeak here of the evils which diſorder 
brings on either, in. nature or in civil 
ſociety. No one is ignorant that 
we,owe all the good things of nature, 
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to the conſtant order that reigns in it, 
and that the leaſt derangement in its 
Jaws occaſions all natural evils. The 
advantages which are reaped from 
ſociety, are equally a fruit of political 
order; and the evils of ſtates have no 
other ſource than the violation of laws 
and the inverſion of order. I ſhall 
only ſpeak of moral order, and only of 


1 


that which concerns every * 


„13 


in reference to his duties to God. 
9 What then is order with ee to 


* 1 . 


man? And i in Alat does it confilt ? 


1 
In his baving his reaſon at all times, t 
and i in all things ſuͤbmiſſive to God; 0 
and in his having! His paſſions and his. a 
1 nſes ſubmiſſive” to reafon. On this, it 


his order, his perfection, his peace, and it 
his felicity depend. He is as perfekt, as be 
tranquil,” as happy as he can he here 10 
. below, a as long as he deviates in nothing Al 
from the order that is marked out for © 
bim by che e \ vill. In propor- v. 


wo tion 
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tion as he ſteps, from this order, he 


beeomes ſuhject to vice, peace leaves 


bim, and his happineſs deſerts him. 

We may conſider in man; two, kinc 
1 diſorders: a diſorder that he brings 
with him into the world, , whi ch. is an 
effect of original ſin; and, a diſorder 
that, riſes from a bad uſe of his free- 
le 


The, firſt liforder i is 3 elle hut 
** robellion of concupiſcence, which 
is not free in, ätſelf, and which even 


the ſaints reluctantly experienced; and, 
therefore, the ſenſation of this revalt 
of, the fleſh, againſt the ſpirit, is not 


a fin. But; becauſe it is, a, diſorder, 


it always cauſes-a torment to the ſoul; 
it hurts, its peace and its perfection; 


hi which reaſon, man is, commanded 
o refit concypiſcence, . ito enfeeble it, 
2 to uſe his utmoſt endeavours. 40 


extipguiſh.jit. He cannot compaſs this 


without uſing conſtant violence, with- 
| Tz out 
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out being at conſtant war with himſelf, 
and this war is a torment to him, which 


makes him groan and cry out with 


the apoſtle, * miſerable man that I am, 
who will free me from the body of this 


death. Thus is the ſentence of St. 


Auſtin true, even in reſpect to this 
original diſorder, that is not a ſin, but 
the pain of ſin; and God has appointed 
that it fnould be the torment and pro- 


bation of all the children eee in 
| 1 of his diſobedience. 


But this fentence is more palpably 


true, and contains far more diſmal 
conſequences in regard to la ſoul, that 


renders itſelf culpable and recedes from 
order, by a bad uſe of its liberty. 
Man no fooner yields to the baneful 
charm of fin, than trouble enſues, his 
conſcience takes the alarm, and keenly 
: tings him. He is brought to the ne- 
Oy" of Ffecing from himſelf, ON Mus- 


N 
1 i 


Ws Rom. vile 1 5 


ning 


teriour voice ſpeaks, agitates and ter- 


and tears him. Such is the condition 
of all finners without exception: nei- 


—— * 


. ther can they extricate themſelves 
n from it, but by returning to the order 


which they had quitted. 


11 is from an effect of his garde to 


al men, that God has eſtabliſhed that the 


at Wl caſe. ſhould thus be; it is his will that 


m W a bitter but ſalutary experience ſhould 


y. make him feel, that his bappineſ> is at- 
ful tached to order, that, by ſwerving from 


it, he becomes his own enemy to a de- 


ſelf; and to be forced to baniſh him- 
ſelf from his own heart. This torment 
which he experiences, and which he 
ü 1 tries 
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ning every thing that brings him back 
to himſelf. But his attempts are 
vain; on a thouſand occaſions an in- 


rifies him. In ſpite of himſelf, from ; 


time to time, he enters into himſelf, 
where he feels the worm that gnaws 


gree, as not to be able to bear with him 
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tries int vain to get rid of, is ＋ ſecret” 
admonition to him to return to God 


and to order. It is a reſource which. 
he has fill left in his diſorder; Alas! 


what would become” of him, and how { 


much would he not be to he pitied, 


if in bis ſin he enjoyed tranquillity 
and peace? His misfortune in this 


cafe would be deſperate; fbr, by find- 


ing the falſe happineſs he is in ſearch 
of, he never would admit of a 


cure. 5 
In faR, it is to tis thar the deter- 
Alec inner aſpixes. He labours to 


extinguiſh in himſelf every ray of light, 


to ſtifle every remorſe, and Hanif. 


every importune idea, that he may gra- 
tify his paſſions in peace. And he 


cannot fucceed. For to effect this, it 


is not ſufficient to rife up againft or- 


der, to hate it, to ſay in one's own 


heart, that there is no order, and that 


every thing moves by chance. It is 


neceſlary 


—_—_ ] 


FT 


1 beſides, that he ſhould,con- 


175 
vince his own, mind of the truth of this, 


En 
and that, in this point, his reaſon ind 


* 


his deſires ſhould perfectly agree. N 
At this he, labours in vain: in vain 


does be. affirm that he i 18 tranquil, | that 


his 30% is pure without any mixture i 


* nr 


ol trouble. There is no peace nor 


4 4 4 4 


happineſs. for tim: and thoug h he 


ſhould impoſe upon others in b par- 


ticular, he cannot deceive bite 


Even in this life his crime is his tor- 


mentor, and his preſent anguiſh an- 
nounces to him the eternal pain that 


awaits bim. For he knows but too 


well, that his ſoul will never die, and 
that it will carry every where with it 
the dart that tears it. He knows it 


ſo much the more, as he has omitted 
nothing to perſuade himſelf of the 
contrary. This renders him deſpe- 


rate; and yet he perſiſts 1 in his malice. 


Who 5 believe it! he feels that 
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his fin renders him miſerable; he 


clearly fees that this mifery will follow 
him into eternity, and FRE he i: not 
bengdun tet.. IT 

It till would be fomecking, if if be 
als eſtabliſh a kind of order a- 
mongſt his paſſions, if he could ſatisfy 
them, or at leaſt, by illuſion, huſh them 
into quietude. But no; and here he 
meets with a freſh torment that poi- 


ſons even his falſe enjoyments. 


Doubly to be pitied: on account of 
the real peace of which he deprives 
bimfelf, and on account of the illuſive 
peace which he ſeeks for in vain, and 


which conſtantly flies from him. What 
a deplorable condition! it is however 


that of the greateſt part of Chriſtians. 
It is dreadful, it is inconceivable! 
What then becomes of that innate 


deſire of happineſs? Do they renounce 
it? They want to find this happineſs, 
where reaſon, religion and experience 


tell 
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tell them that it is not to be found ; 


and they will not ſeek it, where both 


natural and ſupernatural lights, as well 
as conſcience teach them that it is to 
had. Who will explain this contra- 
didion in man, on an object, in which 


bis greateſt and only intereſt is con- 


ceryed? What a blindneſs in his 
mind! but what a malice in his will l 
For it is chiefly in the will that this 
diſorder originates. He ſees his er- 
ror; be walks in a falſe path: that ends 
in a precipice ; he is not ignorant of 


it; even on his way, inſtead of the 


flowers which he was in 2 2 of cul- 
ling, he finds but thorns. No matter, 


be obſtinately walks on, at every ſtep 


he draws nearer to the gulph: he plun- 
ges into it, and is irretrievably loſt. 


Ho properly does ſcripture ſay, 
that they who fin are enemies of their 
ſouls! Enemies in regard to the life 
io come; becauſe they throw their ſoul 


TSS 


131 into 


| 


ſous then have vou to love ln, and to 


into eternal miſery; enemies in regard 
to · this preſent. life, becauſe their re- | 
morſe is a poiſon that kills it, and be- 
cauſe ſin itſelf brings, to it no real, ad- | 
vantage. I ſay no real. advantage to 


the paſſions that are. never ſatisfied. 


What is the life of a, ſinner, but an an- 
ticipated hell, where, becauſe there 
is no order, there is neither content, ; 
calm, nor. a peaceable. poſſeſſion of 
one's ſelf, but inſatiable deſires, violent. 
fears, inward: trouble, un, in ceſſant 
agitation. 


Whoſoever you may be * read 


this, reflect on yourſelf: ſhould. you 


be a ſlave. to. fin, are you in peace ? 1 
Have you enjoyed a moment's. peace 
ſince you have been under the empire 
of this tyrant? Can you poſſibly ex- 


earneſt can ſay. otherwiſe). what rea- 


live 


pett to enjoy any peace? Should your 
heart tell you no, (and who in good 
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live with ſo cruel an enemy? Mark 
the evil it has done you, and will con- 
tinue to do you down to the grave. 
Think on the evil infinitely greater, 
which it will bring on you after death. 
Do not ſay I have gone on too far, 
it is too late to draw back. It never 
is too late, on this ſide of the grave, to 
enter into the path of happineſs; if it 
be true that the falſe allurements of 
ſin have deceived you, if they be nat 
what they-ſeemed to be at firſt appear- 
ance, if they only have been to you a 
fource of forrow and affliftion of ſpi- 
rit, henceforth renounce them, deteſt 
them, return to your God; come back 
to order; and from the firſt ſteps 
which you wilt take to this end, joy 
and peace will ſpring up in your ſoul: 
God has promiſed it; and he is not 
leſs faithful in his promiſes than he is 
in his threats. Vou have experienced 
how miſerable, how painful à thing 
Fe, is 
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it is to ſwerve from order, it depends 
upon you to experience how pleaſing 
a e it Is to return to, * n 
in 8 | 


. 
I -. 4. 1 q * 
. — * — „ 1 j 
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Who ſhould. = more dated than - 20 
is wretched, and Het not Naw 1 Ife 
B. 1, c. 13. kh Sw © 


Ta. world dis full of this ſet of un- 
happy beings, who pity not themſelves, 
either becauſe they feel not their mi- 
ſery, or affect not to feel it. -1 do not 
ſpeak of temporal cvils; theſe are felt 
too ſenſibly; men are too apt to com- 
plain of chem, even ſo as to importune 
thoſe in whom they place a confi- 
dence, or to whom they apply for re- 
lief. And if, through pride, they con- 
ceal their misfortune from others, this, 
ſilence is p rorücuub n as t 
we fs 8 leaves 


! 
ö 
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leaves them deſtitute of all- hope of al- 


. e 
The evils of this life- Ring: -us too 


| ſenſibly not to be affected by them, r 


not to complain of them. We even 
judge that thoſe deſerve the moſt com- 


paſſion in their misfortunes, who either 
from age or want of reflection, have 


no ſenſe of their unhappineſs. Poor 
child, do we daily ſay, how much is he 
to be pitied ! He feels not his misfor- 
fortune. - And with reaſon; becauſe 
the ſenſe of the evil leads us to a de- 
fire of mitigation, and of ufing every 


means to procure it; whereas they who 


feel it not, do nothing to be freed from 
it, and thus remain N of the i 
1 n of others. 

The evils, of which: 1 er and 
wh St; Auſtin has in view. are thoſe 


of the ſoul. Whoſoever feels them, 


and dreads the conſequences of them, 


* doubtleſs to be pitied; but much 
Feng; = leſs 
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leſs ſo than he ho feels them not, or 
feigns not to feel them. Sin, in, gene- 
neral produces theſe t] baneful cf. 
iden. | 
Im youth, in the heat of a, in 
he intoxication of plea: ſures that are 
purſued in · a maze of a continued diſ- 
ſipation, the ſinner ſets- at a great diſ- 
dance the truths. of religion, and the 
eternal torments with Which it threat- 
ens him: he ma kes it w rule to. avoid 
Whatever can bring on! the thought of 
them, becauſe it would diſturb him 
in the «enjoyment of his pleaſures. 
Thus. does he place his preſent bappi- 
neſs in not thinking on his future mi- 
ſery, which tis inevitable. 
As to what relates to Werds! date 
of the ſinner, to the torment occaſion- 
ed by his paſſions, tothe hunger by 
which he is. devoured, to. the. diſguſt 
that faddens him, tothe fears that mo- 
leſt. him, to the cares that guorrode him, 


as 


© % 
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as all this is intermixed with flattering 
hopes, agreeable recollections, witch 
real or imaginary: pleaſures,” and as 
what is paſſed or what is to come, 


weakens the painful ſenſe of the pre- 


ſent, he cannot think himſelf miſera- 
ble. He + fees theſe various clouds 
following each other in ſuceeſſion, 


without any ＋ eflection; he is only at- 


tentive to the clear and ſerene intervals 
which he ſees, or thinks he fees be- 
tween them. Beſides, he has not the 
poſſeſſion of himſelf. Made over to 
ſenſible objets, he is only effected by 
the impreſſion whith they make upon 
him: not unlike a child, or a man in- 
toxicated with liquor, who have only 
direct fenfations and ideas. Thus, 
though his ſituation be _ miſerable, 
he feels it not. ? 
Thoſe who feel PRE 15. 3 af. 
feanot to feel them are the unbeliev- 
ers by profeſſion who boldly ſtep forth 
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and wowedly. declare that they . 
ſhaken off the yoke of religion ; who 
ſpeak, who write of it as being per- 
ſuaded of its impoſture, who boaſt of 
-being diveſted of all fear of futurity, 
and vaunt that they live in Peace, un- 
der the influence of their paſſions. In 
this they mean to paſs for men of 
ſtrong parts, of great knowledge, and 
great power of reaſoning; for men 
who have got over all vulgar prejudi- 

ces. But it is all impoſition: for they 
are no leſs tormented than others; 
they have even a torment chat is pecu- 
liar to them: which is, that of being 
conſtantly i in conflict with the religion 
which they have renounced, of being 
unrelentingly haunted by its evidence, 
and of being frozen with fear by its 
moſt alarming and dreadful truths. In 
-vain do they accumulate doubts upon 
doubis, objeQtions upon objettions, and 


applaud W for their pretend- 
p21 ed 
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ed demonſtrations. Even when ey 
Tucceed in the ſeduQion of others, 
they cannot reach to che deception of | 
themſelves. 75 ee e 
The proof that they are miſerable, 
let them ſay what they will, is taken 
from their being fad, ſorrowful, hu- 
mourſome, whimſical, ſplenetic, vio- 
lent, paſſionate i in adegree that amounts 
to fury, even in their urtings, inſup- 
portable to others as well as to them 
ſelves; or at leaſt they are entrenched. 
in a cold indifference, in a ſimulated: 
apathy, and ina haughty diſdain; un- 
ſuſceptible of joy but when their va- 
nity is flattered, and when their i impi- 
ous projets are followed with ſucceſs. 
As it hardly happens, but at a cer- 
tain age, that men betake themſelves 
to irreligious ſyſtems, when the great 
beat of paſſions is abated, and when, to 
elfect their purpoſe, a more reflexed 
caſt of mind is requiſite, in appear- 
Vo. I. * ance, 
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ance, unbelievers are commonly grave, 
tranquil, and phlegmatic ;.. and are 
tolerably maſters of their exterior 2 
and, by this oſtentation, they deceive 
| thoſe who know not what they expe- 
rience within. But, on the other hand, 
as moſt of them are battered and ex- 
haufted on the article of pleaſures, 
reliſhing them no longer, and taking to 
them but from habit, they no longer 
feel thoſe falſe delights that tranſport 
youthful years; their ſenſes are blunt- 
ed, their imagination is frigid ;- they 
are diſguſted, they are tired, and are 
no more in a ſtate to form to them- 
ſelves an illufion on enjoyments, the 
whole emptineſs of which they are * 
fibly acquainted with. Fo 
That the mifery of the one and hs N 
other ſet is real, is what we eaſily can 
be convinced of. It does appertain 
neither to the ſenſes, or to the imagi- 
nation, or to the paſſions, much leſs to 
2 de- 
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a deſolating impiety, to judge of the: 
happineſs or of the miſery of an intel- 
ligem being. This judgment belongs 
only to a ſound reaſon, and to a pure 
heart that poſſeſſes itſelf in peace. . 
- Now what do theſe judges pro- 
nounce? They decide that the rage 
of the fever which deprives a ſick man 
of the knowledge and the reflexed ſen- 
ſation of his evil, does not deprive him 
of the reality of the evil, and that it 
is to him a new evil that is added to 
the former; that the joy of a deliri- 
ous man is not a true joy. Is n 
for the firſt ſet of men. E 
They decide that the irreligion chat 
bereaves itſelf of all hope of happineſs 
in the other life; that has no other 
perſpective than annihilation, renders 
inſipid, and poiſons the pleaſures of 
the preſent life; a life ſo much the 
more miſerable, as it is from cool de- | 
liberation, from reflection, from ſyſ- 
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tem, having only for its ſupport an in- 
ſane pride that conſtrains it to put on 
a good. countenance, amidſt interior 
vexations by which it is devoured. 
So much for the ſecond ſet. Fae 
In fine they decide, that thoſe of the 
firſt ſet are much more to be pitied than 
if they felt their evil, becauſe they 
would defire a cure, and look out for 
a remedy : nevertheleſs that their caſe 
is not: entirely deſperate, becauſe an oc- 
caſional reflection on themſelves may 
bring them to a ſenſe of their ſituation; 
but that the ſecond, who feel their 
evil, and will not acknowledge it, are 
incomparably more worthy of compaſ- 
ſion; becauſe to the evils which they 
experience, they add obſtinacy in re- 
jeRing every remedy, and a deſpair of 
ever mne * ee condi- | 
tion. I e DRE e ems ii! 
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IT. AUST IN makes this reflection 
on account of a paſſage in Terence, 
in which a young man, from the au- 

thority of the example of Jupiter, at- 
tempts to juſtify the licentiouſneſs of 
his life; and on this occaſion the ſaint 
greatly blames thoſe who explained to 
youth-the profane authors without any 
precaution, - alledging for motive that 
they learned to ſpeak well, and to be- 
come eloquent. It is with great rea- 
ſom that the zeal of this. holy doctor is 
inflamed againſt the abuſe of putting 
into the hand of young people thoſe 
dangerous works; as if they could not 
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tem, having only for its ſupport an in- 

ſane pride that conſtrains it to put on 
a good. countenance, amidft interior 
vexations by which it is devoured. 
So much for the ſecond ſet. n 

In fine they decide, that thoſe of the 
firſt ſet are much more to be pitied than 
if they felt their evil, becauſe they 
would defire a cure, and look'out for 
a remedy : nevertheleſs that their caſe 
is not. entirely deſperate, becauſe an oc- 
caſional reflection on themſelves may 
bring them to a ſenſe of their ſituation; 
but that the ſecond, who feel their 
evil, and vill not acknowledge it, are 
incomparably more worthy of compaſ- ] 
fion ; becauſe to the evils which they 
experience, they add obſtinacy in re- 
jecting every remedy, and a deſpair of 


ever axring their e e condi- 
tion. ade ates | , r ml 5 
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in which a young man, from the au- 
thority of the example of Jupiter, at- 


tempts to juſtify the licentiouſneſs of 
his life; and on this occaſion the ſaint 
greatly blames thoſe who explained to 


youth the profane authors without any 


precaution, alledging for motive that 
they learned to ſpeak well, and to be- 


come eloquent. It is with great rea- 


ſon that the zeal of this holy doctor is 


inflamed againſt the abuſe of putting 
into the hand of young people thoſe 
dangerous works; as if they could not 
35%, I draw 


YT. AUSTIN. makes this refleftion 
on account of a paſſage in Terence, 
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draw from other ſources pure lan- 


guage and eloquence. 


It is aſtoniſhing chat the ſame . 


ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt to this day in Chriſ- 
tendom. Not but that for near a cen- 


tury paſt, ſome meaſures have been 


taken to obviate the abuſe; but the 
attention on this head has not been 


carried ſo far as the objeti deſerves. 


Ibis is what engages me to explain 
my ſelf here on ſo intereſting a matter. 


I ſhall only glance at the ſubſtance of 


it, for it would require a whole valume 


to treat on it fully. : 
Our education is quite Pagan. ibn 


colleges and in tho inclofure- of houſes, 


children are hardly made to-read any 
author, beſides profane poets, orators, 
and hiſtorians. They are impreſſed 


uith the higheſt idea of them; they are 
preſented with them as the molt perfect 
models in the art of writing, as the 

brighteſt geniuſes, and as our maſters. 


In 


them feel the beauties of them, to imprint 
them intheir memory, and to teach them 
to imitate them. In order to facilitate 
the intelligence of them, they are led 
far on into a detail of the genealogies, 
and the adventures of the gods, and 
of the heroes of mythology; they are 
tranſported to Athens, and into an- 
"cient Rome; they are made acquainted 
with the manners, the cuſtoms, the 
religion of ancient people; they are 
initiated, as I may ſay, into all the 
myſteries, all the ſyſtems, and all the 
abſurdities of Paganiſm. All this is 
the object of an infinity of notes and 
commentaries, which the learned have 
ien on every author. 
That ſuch was the education in the 
four firſt ages of the church, is not to 


be wondered at, nor could it be other 
wiſe. Thoſe who kept public ſchools, 


whether grammarians, or rhetorici- 
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ans, were Pagans, - The children of 

. Chriſtians frequented thoſe ſchools 
along with. the others; the miniſters 
. of the church, who groaned under this 
_ neceſſity, ſpared no pains to preſerve. 
them from all danger. Thoſe profane 
ſciences had alſo, at that time, their 
utility. Idolatry prevailed in the 
empire down to Conſtantine, the chri- 
ſtians were in daily diſputes with the 
heathens, they ſtood in need of being 
acquainted with their principles, their 
worſhip, their extravagance, even the 
obſcenities of their fables, the chief 
trabts of their hiſtory; and with the 
different ſyſtems of their philoſophy. 
The biſhops particularly, who were 
inceſſantly attacking them, both by 
word of mouth and by writing, and 
Who were applying themſelves to diſ- 
ſipate their darkneſs, could not be 
without this knowledge; and we ſee 
in the works of the fathers, the won- 
derful 


derſub uſe they made of it, to bring 
them back to the great principles of 


the natural law, and to enhance Chri- 
ſtianity from its compariſon with the 
ridiculous impiety of polytheim. 
But now, and ſince many centuries, 
what need is there that we ſhould be 
ſo much verſed in the fabulous hiſtory, 
in the intelligence of poets, and of 
other authors of antiquity? What great 
advantage is it, or can it he in future 


to children? And why is it made the 


principal point of their education? 

Idolatry was not yet entirely extinct, 
when the inundations of barbarians 
came on, and ſunk the Roman empire 
in the Welt. With it; education fell; 
ignorance ſpread itſelf. every where; 
the Latin tongue degenerated into 


diverſe jargons, from whence ſpring. 


our modern languages; people were 
no e in a way to underſtand the 
VH - Authors 
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authors who had ſpoken it purely: 
and underſtood ſtill leſs of the Greek? 
It was only after the taking of Con- 


ſtantinople, about the middle of the 


fifteenth century, that ſtudies began to 


riſe again. And the Chriſtians became 
more than ever enthuſiaſtical admirers 


of the ancients. The point was car- 
ried, if I dare {ay ſo, to a kind of a 


religious worſhip, The writers wrote 


only in Greek and Latin: they af- 
fected to make uſe of no other ex- 


preſſions, than thoſe of the beſt authors, 


to ſuch a degree, that cardinal Bembo 
wrote to Leo X. givethanks to the gods, 


for their having created you pontif. It 


was carrying Paganifm as far as it 
could go. Then, therefore, at firſt in 
Italy, and afterwards in other parts of 


Europe, the ſchools were reformed, and 
a new plan of education was adopted. 


Every one ſees, without my telling it, 
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that every es Was nn to Ware 


antiquity. 
This n no 8 hes: had: very 


3 advantages, I do not diſown it, 


and the church in the firſt place has 
much profited by it. But it alſo has 
with inconveniencies, which I cannot 
diſpenſe myſelf from expoſing. 

In the firſt place, it weakens the 
ſpirit of piety in the minds of children. 
I know: not what a confuſed mixture 
forms itſelf in their head, of the truths 


of Chriſtianity, and of the abfurdities 
of mythology; of the true miracles of 


our religion, and the ridiculous won- 


ders related by the poets: eſpecially 


of the morality of the goſpel, and of 


the mere human, and mere ſenſual 
morality of the heathens. We do 
not ſufficiently reflect on the conſe- 


quence of the impreſſions, which are 


made on the tender brain of children. 
3 But 
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But I have not a doubt, but that the 
reading of the ancients, whether poets, 
or philoſophere, has contributed to 
form that great number of unbelievers 
| who have made their appearance, ſince 
the revival of letters. The fictitious 
wonders of the poets, have taught them 
to doubt of the miraculous fads of 
ſcripture, and to rank them both in 
the ſame line; the ſeas of ancient 
philoſophy, which at firſt were eſpouſ- 
ed with ardour, and of which they 
would follow the principles, rendered 
alſo doubtful the faith of our myſte- 
ries; which would not have happened, 
if youth had not been pre- occupied 
with a ſervile admiration of the great 
names of Plato, of a and 2 
others. 161k een anden 
This education alſo accifioms OY ; 
dren to feed upon agreeable” fictions 
and lies. It nouriſhes and fortifies: 
that part . of. the ſoul, chat adheres to 
appearance, 
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appearance, and appearance is an ene 
my to truth. From hence ſprings that 
greedy eagerneſs for theatrical repre- 
ſentations, for ſtories, for adventures 
and romances, for whatever is pleaſ- 
ing to the ſenſes, to the imagination 
and to the paſſions. From hence alſo 
originates a levity, a frivolous turn of 
mind, an averſion to ſerious ſtudies, 
a deficiency of good ſenſe, 2 of ſo- 
lid philoſophy. en 
The majeſty, the number ad he. 
harmony of ſtyle, the choice of ex- 
preſſions, the art and the variety of 
figures, in a word, the pomp of elocu- 
tion, Which is vaunted to children, 
with ſo much emphaſis, and often to 
an exceſs in the ancients, and who are 
propoſed to them for imitation in their 
compoſitions, give them a diſguſt to 
the noble and ſublime ſimplicity of the 
holy books. The manner of ſcripture 
r to then to be flat and low 
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in compariſon to a Cicero, a Saluſt, E 
Titus Livius; and though the ſtyle 
of the ſacred authors be infinitely ſu- 
perior to the beauties and the rules of 
art, they deſpiſe them, and cannot ſub- 


mit to the reading of them; and this 


eſtrangement often continues for life. 
What could 1 not ſay here of the 
ridiculous diſdain, which ſome certain 
puritan latiniſts have affected moſs our. 
vulgate? _ 

It is alſo in ole; ns children 
take a reliſh for paſſionate and ob- 
ſcene books, which are in every re- 
{pett dangerous to morals. For ſuch are 


moſt of the profane poets. I do not even 


except Terence, and Virgil himſelf: 


as to Plautus, Horace, Catullus, Ti- 
bullus, Propertius, Ovid, Martial and 
Juvenal, they teem with: filth, and 
breathe nothing but  voluptuouſneſs.: . 
Would to God that theſe authors, who. - 


are deemed to be neceſſary for the 
knowledge 
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knowledge of Latin, and for the'perd 
fection of taſte, had never exiſted, orf 
that they had never reached doun to 
us! What ſhould we have loſt by it? 
And how great a gain would it have 
been to good morals? It is from 
the lecture of theſe poets, that the 
hidden bud of corruption in children 
unfolds itſelf, that they learn evil, and 
loſe the ſhame of committing it; from 
obſerving that love, even the moſt 
groſs and brutal, has been the darling 
paſſion of thoſe great geniuſes, whom 
they are taught to admire, and that 
they had conſecrated their talents to 
the ſinging of it. 
I know that they have been cor- 
rected for the uſe of colleges. But in 
the firſt place Virgil has not been 
touched. Virgil, whoſe Eclogues, and 
the fourth book of the Eneid are ſo 
paſſionate. Neither are the Meta- 
1 of Ovid or Terence; en- 
tirely 
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tirely free from what is pernicious is 
morals. In the ſecond place, chil- 
dren, whoſe curioſity on this head is 
extreme, are not ignorant that theſe 
authors have been corrected, they 
know how to come at entire copies: 
they communicate them to each other, 
and the places which they read with 
the moſt avidity, which they apply the 
moſt to underſtand, which they retain 
the beſt, are thoſe which have been 
retrenched. Theſe corrupted ſources, 
inſpire them with a paſſion for bad 
books; and preſently they ſeek. with 
eagerneſs, i in ancient and modern lan- 
guages, whatever can entertain this 
baneſul curioſity. EE” 

This is but the commencement of 
the evil. This taſte for ' Paganiſm, 
contracted in a public or private edu- 
cation, ſpreads itſelf in courſe through- 
out ſociety, under the favour of arts 
and cjences.. In fact, is it not a 
. maxim, 
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maxim, that no one can ſucceed in the 
principal kinds of poetry, without bor- 
rowing from profane fable or hiſtory, 
the fictions, the ornaments and even 
the ſubjeQs? Do we not find every 


where in our poets, Apollo and the 


Muſes, Venus, Love and the graces, 
Jupiter and bis miſtreſſes; Bacchus 
and his revels; all the divinities of 
heaven, earth, ſeas, and hell? 1 lay 
as much of heroes and heroines. An 
ancient Greek, an ancient Roman, ; 
who ſhould aſſiſt at moſt of our trage 
dies, would he think himſelf expatri- 
ated? Would he not ſee with ſurpriſe 
in our operas, which are compoſed for 
Chriſtians, to divert other Chriſtians, 
all the adventures of his gods, of his 
vu the apparitions, the metamor- 
hoſes, the magic, the enchantments, 


+ = 2 Q 


= all. the wonders of mythology ?. 


Would he not be still more aſtoniſhed 
at the tender ſentiments, the luſtful 
Vol. J. H maxims, 


dnl 


maxims, the effeminate ſongs, that 
they are made to ling, and at that 
Epicurean morality, which the heath- 
ens. themſelves would - not. ſuffer. on 
their ſtage? „ 
Step into the appartments of the 
great, their galleries, their gardens, 
their cabinets of curioſities; what do 
moſt part of their pictures, ſtatues and 
ſtamps repreſent, but ſubze&s and per- 
ſonages borrowed from profane anti- 
quity ? Thus poets, painters, ſculp- 
tors, and engravers, to accommodate 
themſelves to this taſte, that was taken 
up in the firſt education, are obliged 
to ſtudy all that appertains to my- 
thology, the hiſtory, the religion of 
heathens, and muſt copy their dreſſes 
and their cuſtoms. 2 
Women even who wiſh. to Wan who 
wiſh to aſſiſt at public exhibitions, aud 
wiſh to be acquainted- with the: pro- 
duttions of the liberal arts, learn from 
—3.-their 
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their your poetical hiſtory, and the 
principal traits of the Greek and 
Roman hiſtory. This, now a days, 
makes an eſſential part of their edu- 
cation. For them the ancient authors 
have been tranſlated, even the moſt 
dangerous; for their uſe, dictionaries, 
abridgments, and other books have 
been compoſed, that they alſo might 
become as heatheniſh as the men. 
Paganiſm has infected all our litera- 
ture. The geniuſes of every kind, 


the learned, the antiquarians, the lovers 


of letters ſeized with a fooliſh paſſion for 
the ancients, paſs their life in reading 
them, in elucidating them, and in imi- 
tating them; they only think and 
write after them. Moraliſts draw their 
ideas and maxims from a Plutarch or 
a Seneca. If they are- to produce 
traits of magnanimity and examples of 
virtue, it is Sparta or Rome; it is among 
thallemhons where they go to find them. 
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In their writings no mention is made 
either of our religion, whoſe myſteries 


are ſo ſublime, the morality ſo pure, 


the promiſes ſo comforting, the threats 
ſo terrible; or of our martyrs and 
ſaints, or of the great men in every 
kind which Chriſtianity has formed; 
or of that divine philoſophy which they 
have not only taught but pradctiſed; 


or of the examples which they have 


left us of a virtue as ſolid as it is he- 
roic. All the writings that treat of 
theſe matters they ſtyle them books of 


devotion, and the literati by profeſſion, 
| even Chriſtians in other reſpects, even 


conſecrated by their ſtate of life to the 
ſacred miniſtry, all, almoſt, have an a- 


verſion to and a contempt for theſe 
ſort of books: ſo far has heatheniſh 


philoſophy made progreſs in their-ſoul! 
They will read with delight Epictetus 


and Antoninus, but they cannot read 
me imitation of Tn Curiſt. A So- 


Crates, 


. 2 


crates, an Ariſtides, 0 tranſ- 
ports them with admiration; they 
know to the ſmalleſt particularity of 
their life; and they are all indifference 
to our Pauls, our Anthonies, our Pa- 
comiuſes, of whom they hardly know 
the names. Worthy fruits of a hea- 
theniſh education! 
Nov the caſe is, that th 8 linen 
. by their writings or their diſ- 
courſes, are they who give the ton to 
the age they live in, who, preſide over 
the judgments and the opinions of 
men, and form the manners of the pub- 
lic. And what has been the conſe- 
-quence ? We. are not idolaters, it is 
true; but we are only Chriſtians in 
the exterior, (if the greateſt part of 
men of letters be even that now); and 
at bottom we are true Heathens as to 
mind, heart and conduct. 
The reaſon which has always been 
the, moſt held out to authoriſe this 
2 H 3 55 plan 
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plan of education, notwithſtanding its 
baneful effects, and of which the con- 
ſequences are not ſufficiently conſi- 
dered, is becauſe it is only in the an- 
cients that we can find a juſt taſte, a 
true eloquence, and a good ſtyle in 
every kind of writing : it is becauſe 


they have invented and carried the li- 


beral arts to the higheſt degree of per- 
fection, and becauſe we cannot form 
ourſelves but at their ſchool. 

It is added, in regard to the poets, 
that it is neceſſary to put into the hands 
of young people books thatwill amuſe. 
them, that will rouſe their imagination, 
and that will attract them; that a mora- 
lity of pure reaſon would be dry, in- 
ſipid and diſguſting to them; that it 
pleaſes them more, and infinuates it- 
ſelf better into their ſoul through fa- 
vour of fiction and of the 3 of 
_ | 
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Jo begin with this laſt point, I al- 
low that if the morality of-poets, and 
of the ancients in general; were always 
ſolid, and grounded on true princi- 
ciples; if it brought all to God, and 
to the laſt end of man; if it inſpired a 
horror of vices, of thoſe particularly 
that are the moſt agreeable ; in ſhort, 
if it taught the natural law in all its 
purity; they would have rendered 
youth a very great ſervice in preſent- 
ing it with their maxims dreſſed with 
all the charms of elocution. But is it 
ſo? What a dreadſul detail offers it- 
ſelf to my memory? and what could 1 
not ſay of authors even the moſt grave 
and the moſt leſpected] I appeal to 
the wits that are verſed in antiquity. 

It would therefore be neceſſary a- 
bove all to make a choice, and extract 


from the moſt celebrated writers, he- 
ther poets, orators, hiſtorians or phi- 
loſophers, the moſt intereſting pieces, 
3 on He: 


mos LTEY!t 


and the moſt proper to bring the in- 
tended object to bear. It would alſo 
be well to put under the eyes of chil- 
dren the places that plainly ſhew the 
pride, the ambition, the fooliſh vanity, 
in ſhort, the defects, the foibles of 
thoſe ſo much boaſted men: for it 
ſeems to me a point of the greateſt im- 
portance to cry down the Heathens, 
whether in the line of mental lights, 
or in that of virtue. I am perſuaded 
that ſuch extracts, done vith taſte and 
judgment, proportioned as to mat- 
ter and ſtyle, to the age and capacity 
of children, accompanied with the re- 
ſlections and obſervations of an able 
and viſe maſter. would be more uſeful 
to them, than the authors 9 are 
1 them imfulf. : rn. 
As to fine language ad ee 
inſelf. which is ſo much infiſted upon, 
is it then a thing ſo important; that the 
innocence of tender age ſhould be ſa- 
WS 73007 Git 1 bw old onueribecd 
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erificed to it, and that all the inconve- 
niencies I have been ſpeaking of, ſhould 
be paſſed over unregarded? Cannot 
we form ourſelves, adorn even the 


mind, without filling it with heatheniſh 
fables, and without expoſing the heart 
to an evident danger of corruption? 
In any author whatever, is the choice 
of terms, the elegant turn, the number 
of periods, and the beauty of figures 
that we ſhould principally ſtop at and 
attend to? From the language of 
Grammarians, would not one be apt 


to think, that Homer, Demoſthenes, 


Cicero and Virgil were only eſtimable 
on this account ? Is it not rather to 
the ſubſtance of things to Which we 
ſhould pay attention, to the ſolidity of 
thought, the juſtneſs of reaſoning, the 
elevation of ſentiment, the grandeur 


and vivacity of the images, the truth 
of the deſcriptions, to all that can give 


the mind the moſt Expan ſion Ta: all 
that ennobles, warms and rules the 


my 
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imagination, that nouriſhes good ſenſe, 
and teaches us to ſee the objects ſuch. 


as they are, and to form a right judg- 


ment of them? One of the greateſt 
abuſes which reign in the world, and 
which even influence the wile, is, that 


the ſtyle of literary produttions makes 


the principal merit of them; and that 
the authors who expreſs: belt the paſ- 
fions, who paint with the moſt force, 
who have the moſt brilliant colouring. 
of imagination, though they are faulty 
in reaſon and judgment, are the moſt 
eſteemed, and the moſt graciouſſy re- 
ceived. What then becomes of the 
grand principle of Horace, that good 
ſenſe is the baſis and the ſource of art 
and of writing well? Thus it is that 
we run after the wit, the expreſſion 
and the beauty of ſtyle, A are heed- 
leſs of things. 
Is it not this falſe eee that ts | 
how; in this ** age, che prodigious 


repu- 
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reputation of two writers? The one 
mot frivolous and ſuperficial ; the o— 


ther excentric, haughty, and dealing 


in paradoxes even to extravagance: 


both falſe, captious, fertile in bad de- 
finitions, in fophiſms, in contradic- 
tions; without order, without method, 


Without coherence in their ideas; but 


ſpeaking both the one and the other 


their language with purity, with an ele- 


gant and natural turn: this is full of 
ingenious ſallies and contraſts, of nice 


delicate pleaſantries and ſoft graces; 


the other is full of fire, force, energy, 
cf an eloquence that ſeizes you at 
once, and torrent-Jike, rapidly bears 
you down: neither the one or the b- 


ther leave to a common reader the 


liberty to examine, to diſcuſs; to com- 
pare their thoughts, to ſee if they be 
true, juſt, and conlequential. The one 
amuſes and diverts you, the other ra- 
viſhes and tranſports: they both en- 
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chant, and in the intoxication of this 
enchantment, make you ſwallow the 
poiſon of - irreligion and libertiniſm. 
By a misfortune perhaps ;irrepar- 
able, the Frenchman as well as 
the ſtranger have been | infatuated 
with theſe two authors, and think- 
ing at firſt that they only ſtudied: the 
beauty of their language, have ſuffer. 
ed themſelves to be ſeduced both in 
mind and heart. Such is the woeful 
effect of the prejudice which is inſtilled 
into the mind of youth, that a book is 
excellent, if it be well written. 

But what! it will be ſaid, do you mean 
to ſnatch from the hands of youth all 
profane authors! and what will you 
ſubſtitute in lieu of them? I have no 
ſuch thought. I know that there is 
nothing to replace them that is ſo uſe- 
ful for the intended purpoſe. But if 
ſo, will a reply be made, what remedy 
will you ſuggeſt to obviate and remove 
the inconveniencies of the preſent 


Wo. 
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mode of education? it would be too 
long a taſk to point it out. Were 1 
to undertake it, I would not confine 
myſelf to the firſt inſtruction of «chile 
dren, but I would extend the reform 
to the ſchools of philoſophy and divi- 
nity. Theſe two ſciences that are ſo 
beautiful, ſo ſublime, ſo extenſive, ſo 
indiſpenſably neceſſary, are they pro- 
perly taught either as to ſubſtance or 
as to form? Are they held in due 
eſtimation? Are they methodically 
treated? Do young men leave thoſe 
ſchools, I do not ſay more philoſophers 
and divines, but at leaſt with a diſpo- 
 fition of becoming ſuch? I here open 
a vaſt field for many reflections. 

And to whom could I propo ſe this 
general plan of reformation? It could 
only be to a ſet of men, engaged by 
cheir ſtate of life; in public inſtruQion, 
capable of entering into my views, 
and full of zeal to accompliſh them; 
INT SE 1H 53970115510 wie 


a ſet of men, who being penetrated with 
the ſpirit of religion, acting through 
j principle of conſcience, with pure, 
# noble, diſintereſted views, compoſed 
4 of choſen members of talents, and ſo 
regulated in conſtitution as to have 
free ſcope to cultivate them; a ſet 
of men of which the interiour policy 
ſhould be directed to this grand object 
of education, whoſe members, being 
well brought up themſelves, ſhould 
devote themſelves to this end from the 
motive of their eternal ſalvation, and 
of their perfection, who ſhould re- 
nounce the worldand allits pretenſions, 
and to ſucceed the better, ſhould, by 
ſolemn engagements, be under the in- 
ſpection of wile, experienced and vi- 
3 gilant ſuperiors, who ſhould have over 
| them full authority, both as to their 
perſonal conduR, and the maintaining 
of order, and correQting abuſes. 
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7 willingly learnt eſe things, and, 1 
that T was, I took Pleaſure in them, 


| "ond on this account they called me a 
© youth of great hope. Book 1. c. 16. 
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Tails thought Auſtin. biſhop, in 
the maturity of reaſon, guided by the 
maxims of the goſpel, and by an inte- 
riour light: thus, I ſay, did be think 
of the reliſh he had had in his youth 
for Terence. and Virgil, and of the 
judgment which men formed of him 
on this account. He does not heſitate 
to call himſelf a wretch, for having 
been ſo paſſionate for comedies and 
fabulous tales, and for having. wept 
over the death of Dido; and he equally 
pities thoſe , who from thence, draw 
favourable omens, and conceived the 
moſt llattering hopes of him. 
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In fact, from whence ſprang i in him 
this attraftion for poets, who were 
ſo dexterous in painting of love, in 


expreſſing the quickeſt ſenſations of it, 


and in deſcribing the moſt affecting 


circumſtances of it, but from a rifing 


concupiſcence, from the firſt ſparks of 
the paſſions, and from that diſmal cor- 


ruption of the human heart, Which 


original {in has brought on. Had he 
not therefore reaſon, after that God 
had converted him, to deplore this 
fatal inclination, and to condemn the 
pleaſure he had taken in thoſe lectures, 
as well as the tears of tenderneſs Mey 


had cauſed him to ſhed? _ 
As to the great hopes which his 


parents and maſters had conceived of 


his talents, they reſted them on a very 
ruinous foundation. What was the 


reſult? From the age of ſixteen, the 


ſenſibility of his heart engaged him 


into that ſame paſſion, the portrait of 
which : 
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A, 


which had been his delight, 2 ne 
penetration, the  Viyacity, the curioluy, 


VII GEL 


of his mind, "which, in the reſearch 


2 


FINS n * 
of truth, had' 'no other guide but itlelf, 
plunged him into the extravagant it im- 
pieties of Manes, into the no leſs 1 im- i 


pious vanity of altfology, and inte 
the abſolute uncertainty of the aca- 


r 


demi dans. This "was the condition 


e e 
of this [hopeful ) youth to the age 0 
8 n +14 2304 94! 14 of 


thirty. | 9 
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: How much are men deceived in 
the judgments, which they, form of 
tender age! They e obſerye 3 in A youth | 


$3 bs # : XA, 


memory, fa gacity, imagi ation. and 


F 246 Fa 


ſentiment. Upon this they build moſt | 
ſanguine hopes; they form in their 


173 arte Y 


mind moſt beautiful. projects; t ; | hey al- | 


ready behold, on a future tay, this. 
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child raiſed to diſtinguiſhed ſtations, | 
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and to do honour, one day, to their: fa- 
ily. How uncertain in every ſenſe 
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my early prepare him to All them, py 
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3 1 MORALITY 


. 


are their news, and how Hiable. to | 
error; a thouſand examples prove. this 


daily. But beſides how Narrow, bow 


contraſted they are! How much 


greater are the views of God, Which 


771 


| he would manifeſt, if his proyidence 


were not contradifted! | | 
Auſtin was deſtined to teach — 0 
quence: þ he prattiſed this profeſſion 


at Carthage, Rome, and Milan, the 
great theatres for talents. By this he 


; r 


expected to forward himſelf. How far 


would he have gone ? We know, not. 


But probably he would have alted no 
very diſtinguiſned part during his, life, 


and neither his reputation, nor even 
his name would, have reached po- 
ſterity. | 
But God, who. had « quite other "i 
ſigns upon him, changes his i interior difs 


poſitions, inſpires. him with an abſolute. 


renouncement to the world and i, 
Men. attaches him orally, to him- 
5 | 1 ſelf; 


or sT. Aus rin: 11 


| fel; takes poſſeſſion of his mind and 


heart; and nn his thlehts to 4 


much nobler dſe. He forms hifi the 


brighteſt laninary of the churcll, the 


oracle of his age, the maſter and 
doctor of the ages to come} the genius 
by excellence amongſt the gefiiuſes;- 
the copidus and inexhaſtible ſource 

of the beſt philoſophical and  theolo- 
gical- knowledge, the fcourge of all 
errors, and the arſenal for all the 
defenders of the faith.” He forms him 


one of the Felten enn model of 


charity, of humility, of zeal of wiſdom); 
ofmeekneſs, and, to ſay all in one word, 
a miracle of grace, and under this“ 


double aſpect he procures to him dur- 


ing! his life and after his death; not 


barely the conſideration and the ræpu- 
tation, but the admiration,” the vene<" 


ration of the hole Citi 


I ſay nothing of what he has done, 
of hat he will-do' for him on the day 
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116 MORALITY 


of judgment, and in the ae man- 
ſions of glory. That which was ex- 
pefted of him, when he was called 
a child of great expedctation, did it 
reach fo far? Did it even draw near 
it? The heathens themſelves, would 
they have had for the rhetorician, that 
reſpett which they a for the 
oP” d 
But while men were de as, 
encouraging; him, and : ſwelling his 
heart with pride, God was laying in 
his manner and in ſecret the founda- 
tions of the future glory of his ſer- 
vant. He was inſpiring the pious 
Monica to pray for him, and to re- 
commend him to him, to ſhed inceſſant 


9 tears for the ſalvation of his ſoul: he 

granted her more than ſhe aſked, or 
could have preſumed to hope for. 
Let us reflect here for a moment, 

[| did St. Auſtin loſe, any thing, even 


= according to the notions of the world, 
1 ; TS % by 


Or 8 . Avia; v7 


by leaving it to God, to diſpoſe both 
of himſelf and of his talents? And 
did he not gain every thing i in reſpett 
to eternity ? Parents who cheriſh' your 
children, who form moſt ardent wiſhes 
for their temporal proſperity, who 
ſpare no pains to bring them up well, 
to uſher them into, and forward them 
in life; you are ignorant of the de- 
figns that God has upon them, he 


certainly has in view the rendering 


them for ever happy, and this is the 
eſſential. Poſſibly alſo he propoſes to 
himſelf to give them in the world, 
either by their ſanctity, or by their 


doctrine, a luſtre much more ſolid and 
laſting than that which you ambition 


for them. Conſult him therefore above 
all things on the lot of theſe cheriſhed 


children; rely upon him for the iſſue 
of it. Reſtrain in nothing the diſ- 
poſitions of his amiable providence. | 
Let Jour firſt care be to pray much 
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for them, to do good works for gle f 
intention. Engage them themſelves to 
liſten to God in the ſecret of their 
heart, and to be docile to his call. 
Should they follow it, they may not 
perhaps f fulfil your, worldly hopes, 8 
they will anſwer the views of God 
they may not pofibly be great in ha. 
world, but they will enjoy all the bap- 
pineſs that can be taſted in it, with a 
certainty of being happy *pf glorified 


in heaven. 


By a law that 18 unrelenting, God ſpreads. . 
wo blindneſs of hun ment 0 Mad 
tefe res. MIO 1. c. 18. | 


LAN Was a at rd e en- 
upright heart, | and an enlightened 
mind. He was acquainted with order, 
and with moral $599, and. he. liked it; 
BE but 


| 1 . — 33 & 
or sr. AUSTIN 119 
: v $3 111 \4 
but he liked i it as a creature eſſentially 


imperfe& and defeflive. : The illicet + 
7 5 entered his heart, and notyith- 
ſtanding the lights of his mind, be 
conſented to it; and this conſent was 
puniſhed by God, not by a total lub 
ſtraction, but a conſiderable diminution 8 
of thoſe lights. : 
From hence proceeds that blindneſs 
in which we are all born: a blindneſs | 
that leaves us but a feeble, obſcure, and 
- uncertain knowledge of God, of our 
own nature, of our deſtination, of our ir 
duties; a blindneſs that renders us 
ſubjects to our ſenſes and to all their 
illuft ons, that inclines us to admit of | 
no reality, in objects which do not af. 
fe. the ſoul by means of corporal. | 
organs; that makes thoſe efforts ſo. | 'Y 
painful, by which we endeavour 8 1 
raiſe ourſelves to ſpiritual things, that 1 
does not permit us ſtop for any length 
of time to conſider them, and that 
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5 MORALITY 


preſently plunges us again into mat- 
ter; a blindneſs which is never better 
felt than when we apply, by 1 means of 
our reaſon alone to the ſearch of truth. 
So great is the mixture of clouds, of ; 
confuſion, of doubts, of uncertainties, t 
of i Ignorance, and of errors in all * 
knowledge we can acquire! A 
The ancient philoſophers felt, — 4 
complained of this blindneſs. # We do 
not know any thing. by its cauſe, fays 
Demoeritus, truth 1s hidden, in ſome 
dark and obſcure receſs. We are h ubjeft, 
ſays Cicero, 10 J know not what error, | 
and to a deplorable gnorance of truth. 
Such has been to all men the firſt pain 
of the ſin of their common Father. 
Revelation alone unveils the cauſe of | 
this great and univerfal evil, of this 
evil, which brought on mankind, until | 
the coming of Jeſus Chriſt, ſuch bane- | 
ful conſequences. 
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But 


Ree, 
But befides this blindneſs, . which 
18. common to all men, there is another 
that. is proper and perſonal to us, 
| which is by, far more dangerous and 
pernicious, and of Which the ordinary | 
effekt! is, final impenitence and eternal 
damnation. 1 here purpoſe to explain, 
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in few words, the origin, the progreſs, 


the conſequences, of it, and to en- 


force the truth of it by ſriking, ex- 8 


amples. 


_ The origin, of als blindneſs ! is in 
our paſſions. The firſt effect that im- 


mediately proceeds from the bare im- 


preſſion of them, and from the ſenſation 
either of pleaſure,, or of pain that, 
accompanies it, even before any con- 
ſent of the will, is, to ſpread over 
the ſoul a kind of a cloud, to remove 


out of. fight, for the moment, the firſt. | 


principles which ſhould be the rule 
of its conduR, -of its good intentions 
and reſolutions, and wholly to occupy - 
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122 MOAAL ITT 


it with the objekt that then affeQs it, 
and with the ſenſation which the ob- 


jett excites in it. It is a kind of 


a charm that ſuſpends its operations, 


that dirkens its lights, that powerfully 


draws its will, and b. wage chains to 


fetter it. 
When once the ſoul has given "itſelf 


up to this enchantment, it no longer | 
| Examines whether what it will „ be 
permitted or not; whether God will, 
or will not be offended by it, whether 
or no bad conſequences, not only for 


time, but for eternity, will reſult from 


Paſſion ſtuns and blinds it to all 
| this the will is enſtamed, gratification | 
is the only thing thought of, there is- 


no longer a'dUliberation even on the 


choice of the means; hence ſome- 
times it proceeds to the utmoſt ex- 


tremities. 


This kind ol Blindneſs; whi "TR g 
is not free, and only becomes cul- 


pable 


293 
pable when we yield to the violence 
of the paſſion, is followed by a ſecond 
which is entirely voluntary and of 

pure malice, This blindneſs, througly 
dint of habit, and through. a will en- 
layed: by fin, makes every effort to 
force; the underſtanding to a juſtifica-- 
tion of it. Whatever pleaſes: us, we: 
ſtrongly: wiſh: to think it lawfub; from 
hence ſpring ſo: many ſubtleties to 
elnde the law; to interpret it in fa- 

vour of our paſſions; and even to 
annul it. We are unwilling to be 
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guilty, becauſe we are unwilling: to 
| Wl be puniſhed. This blindneſs goes ſb 
n far as to approve of in ourſelves, what 
s ve readily condemn in others. Ifw-We 
ic cannot effect a clear juſtification  of* 
> our conduct, we at leaſt ſeek for means 
x to excuſe it. We alledge- our con- 

ſtitution, the inevitable © dangers” of 
rt N occaſions, the ſeduQion of bad coun- 


"A _ power of example; the in- 


fluence 
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i err 


fluence of prevailing maxims and 

cuſtoms: we fay that we were hardly 
our own maſters, that we were taken 
unawares, that we we dragged along 
and were captivated : in ſhort, we throw 


the fault on every thing but ourſelves, 
and often on God himſelf: Why did 


he form me as I am? 'Why did he 
give me an imagination ſo lively, ſo 


frail a will, a diſpoſition ſo pliable? 


Thus do we huſh ourſelves aſleep into 
a habit of ſin, and filence an impor- 
tune reaſon that condemns us, and a 


troubleſome een . end up 


againſt us. 


This voluntary blindneſs ng 
4 on a third which is a blind- 


neſs of puniſhment; thoſe who are of 


this claſs obſtinately' ſhut their eyes to 
the light around them, and this light, 


which comes from God, gradually 


grows weaker, inſenſibly withdraws it- 
A . all 
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to rouſe and alarm it with his Te cet 


on themſelves, and preſently no. 2 
flection occurs. God, in indignation 
for the contempt of” bis inſpirations, 
totally withholds them, and abandons 


their untoward and perverted reaſon 
to all its falſe principles, re aſonings 
and ſyſtems, and delivers it over to 


all the extravagances ad which it is 


his reaſon and his faith. He applauds 


victory; and congratulates himſelf for 


longer moleſts him, becauſe religion 


conſcience 1 is dumb, he thinks that he 
[is | has 
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Such is the ſource of the bauefül 


ſecurity that a ſinner enjoys, after hav- 
ing long ſtruggled with the lights of 
himſelf for 'it, as if he had gained a” 


being able to follow his inclinations 
with freedom. And becauſe God no 


terriſies him no longer, ' becauſe his 
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ſecure of impunity. 


morals, and then his faith. 


MOR ALITY 


has — to fear, and that he is 
At leaſt he lives 
without thought of his danger; be 
boldly advances towards the precipice; 


he ſtands on the brink of it, without 
| perceiving it; he finally falls into it, 


and his eyes only open when his mi- 


lery is irremediable. _ 
This blindneſs takes its riſe "i 


the corruption of the heart: the cor- 


ruption of the mind cloſely comes 
after it. The finner at firſt loſes his 
He. no 
longer practiſes religion: doubts come 
on, he liſtens to them: he reads books 
calculated 0 ſtrengthen them; he goes 
over to a falſe perſuaſion: the moſt 
ſtriking proofs. have no effect to con- 
vince him, and the moſt frivolous ob- 
jettions he takes for demonſtrations. 
Revelation appears. to him not only 


chimerical, but he even ſhakes the 
bl * firſt. principles, and becomes a 


Deiſt, 


127 
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Deiſt, an Atheiſt, a Materialiſt. After | | 


having perverted, himſelf, his Rudy. is 
to pervert others. He looks with pity 
on thoſe; who believe; be rails at 
them; inſinuations, diſputes, writings, 


are all employed to ſeduce them; and 
he 1 18 at the bela of Joy oath hy 


ſuccels. . 


a | Examples by uch 2 pdp are 
. but too common. As many ſinners 
as are obdurate, ſo many there are 
ho are thus ſtruck blind by the hand 
of. God. Obſerve them; they are on ly. ; 
taken up with their pleaſures, their 
intereſts, and their ambition. Con- 
centrated. i in the things, of the earth, 
thoſe of heaven are nothing to them: 
they do, not think of them, they are 
in, no pain, about. they, they. even 
laugh, at them. Their, eyes are ſhut, 
| to God, to his worſhip, to his com. 


mandments, to, his. promiſes, to his 
"IP: When. wil Labeyopes them? 


Some 
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| not ly among particulars, but even 
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Some perhaps at kheir death, wut to 
late; others will paſs from this life 
into eternity in a dreadful deſpair, 
or in an inſenfibility not leſs dreadful. 


"Theſe vinbie chaſtiſemens from 


heaven are daily renewed,” Weſcon- 


ſtantly hear of libertines and un eliev- 
ers who died fuddenly, without giving 
any ſign of converſion. Some of theſe 
deaths have been accompanied with 
the moſt ſenſible, and the moſt ter- 
rible marks of reprobation. This, 


however, makes no impreſſion; the 


living have no thought that the like 
misfortune threatens them, that it will 
be their turn to-morrow; or if they 
expect it, they are not moved at it. 
Amidſt the lights of Chriſtianity, what 
more viſible -a ſtamp can there be 
of blindneſs and of”: a divine e poniſh- 

Do we wiſh to ſee examples of this 


in 


in whole nations ? Let us caſt our 
eyes. on the Jews, who have been 


blind and obdurate for ſo many ages. 


Can we queſtion that the interiour 
diſpoſition of that ſet of people is a 
puniſhment, ſince God had fo often 

foretold it, both in the old and new 
' teſtament? 

Let us caſt our eyes on ſo many 
hereſies, that have ſprung up ſince the 
beginning of the church, and that have 


brought ruin upon ſo many ſouls. Let 


us pay particular attention to the he- 
reſy of Luther and of Calvin, that 
has ſeparated from the church almoſt 


half Europe. Let us obſerve if the 
monſtrous 'tenets of this hereſy, if 


the innumerable ſes into which "hr 


is divided, if Socinianiſm, if irreligion 
in which it has finally ended, be not a 
manifeſt puniſhment of God, who has 
ſpread over theſe ſeftaries a ſpirit of 
blindneſs and. inconſiſtency : : indepen- 


*% 
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dantly of this, how could a "TY 
ungovernable monk effe& ſo ſtrange 
a revolution? Let us eaſt our eyes 
on the progreſs that has been made 
for this half century paſt in France 
and elſewhere, by a philoſophy, which 
is deſtruction at once of religion and 
morality. To what does it owe its 
progreſs? Is it to the blaſphemous 
pleaſantries of a Voltaire, to the dif. 
guſting paradoxes of x Rouſſeau, or to 
the calumniating imputations of fo 
many other writers, whoſe daring im- 
piety chiefly conſtitutes their merit? 
No: their writings alone could not 
have produced ſuch a ſeduQtion, and 
fuch an inverſion of prineiples. There 
is an univerſal blindneſs ſpread over 
peoples minds, and this blindneſs is 
the puniſhment of a prevailing. liber- 
tiniſm, of a want of piety, of a dan- 
gerous curioſity, and of a fooliſh pre- 
„ A fmall dan of reflection 


on 


or $T. AUSTIN. 131 
on the order of providence, which 
reigns ſince a certain period, over 
the events which God either wills or 
permits, is ſufficient to bring on a 
conviftion, that he chaſtiſes men by 
leaving them to themſelves, and that 


by depriving them of his light, which 


they either reje& or abuſe, he ſuffers 
them to plunge into a worſe darkneſs, 
than that of ancient idglatry. Alſo 


it is true, that the human malice 1 is 


greater in theſe days than it ever has 


been, the corruption has taken deeper 


reot, and the forgetfulneſs or con- 


| | tempt of principles more univerſally 


prevails. | 

You, who may view yourſelf in this 
deſcription, ſhould a ray of light fill 
twinkle on your mind, make uſe of it 
to ſee your dreadful ſituation. Re- 
flea that the blindneſs you are in, 
is the moſt terrible vengeance of an 
gry * a preſage almoſt infallible 
K 2 of 
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132 | 
of your reprobation, and a ſtrong mo- 
tive to fear, leſt your ſentence ſhould 
be already pronounced. As long as 
this ray affects the eye of the ſinner, 
and in a degree of evidence ſets his 
crime before him, there is ſtill ſome 
hope for a recovery, though he ſhould 
affect not to ſee it. But as ſoon as truth 
withdraws itſelf, as ſoon as his con- 
ſcience 18 ſilent; he has no farther 
reſourſe: becauſe he can find none 
in himſelf, and God offers him none 
any more. His fool: iſh heart is dark- 
ened. * His underſtanding is buried 
in darkneſs : : he no longer ſees, he no 
longer hears, he feels no longer, he 
is dead to grace, and in ſome ſenſe, 
is gone down, alive into hell. | 

If this. hardneſs of heart has not 
reached to its height, the only remedy 
left is to diſcover it, to conſider with 


| * Rom. * | 21. + Palm kr. 
fright 
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fright the conſequences of It, and 
ſtop ſhort on the brink of the precipice ; 
then to have recourſe to God, and 
entreat him to reſtore light to the ſoul, 
to pardon us for having deſpiſed his 
truth, and to vouchſafe to cauſe it 
to ſhine once more on our mind. We 
then muſt make a good uſe of this 
firſt glimpſe, we muſt quickly draw 
back, we muſt ſtep from the paths 
of iniquity, and betake ourſelves to 
thoſe of juſtice. The thing is difficult, 
and it ſeldom happens: but nothing 
is impoſſible to God; and as long 
as the blindneſs 1 is not complete, there 
is ſtill a hope of recovery. And as 
ve are never to preſume that it is 
complete upon earth, the deſpair that 
caſts us into final impenitence, in it- 
ſelf, 1 is never free from guilt, 


8 
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1 7 7 + 

Thou za reaſſembled me, difperſed as I 
was, and as it were torn to pieces, 
whilſt withdrawing myſelf from thy 


unity, I loſt elf in the OI 
Book 2. C. 1.5 


. BEAUTIFUL is this image, 
and at once how natural, how pro- 
found, how extenſive is the thought! 
It wonderfully expreſſes - the diſhpa- 
tion, the diſtrattion that toſſes to and 


fro the affetions of man, when he 


gives himſelf up to creatures; and the 


reunion, the conſentring of theſe ſame 


affektions when he adheres to God. 
The firſt ſtate: is the ſource of all 
his agitations, of his inconſtancy, of 
his weaknels, of his {miſery. The 
ſecond is the origin of his reſt, of his 


ſtability, of his ſtrength and of his 


nes. To throw a proper light on 
this 
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this matter, I muſt return to a CO 
principle. 

God is ſufficient to himſelf; in 
himſelf he finds his felicity, and can- 
not ſeek it elſewhere. If he extends 
his affections over what he exteriourly 
produces, it is through bounty, and 
not through need. In thus ſpreading 
himſelf abroad, his love remains with- 
in him, has always a reference to him, 
and is not the leſs concentrated in 
him: in a word, it is himſelf whom he 
loves, when he loves his creatures. 
The heart of God, even when he dif- 

fuſes himſelf elſewhere, is therefore 
always collected within his unity. 
Mean, in this reſpeR, is made to the 
image and reſemblance of God: not 
that he can be, as God is, ſufficient to 
himſelf; but in this ſenſe, that all his 
affe ctions ſhould have a relation to 
God, and aſſume the character of uni- 
5 by their re- union in the unity of 
K 8 God, 
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God. In loving creatures, and loving 
himſelf, he only ſhould love God. His 
love ſhould have no other center, and 
whilſt he takes into view divers other 
objects, he always ſhould hold faſt to 
this only object, as to his principle 
and as to his term. In this manner 
his affections ſpread themſelves abroad 
like thoſe of God, without diſſipation, 
and he always remains collected in 
God, as God is always collected in 
himſelf. But that which God is from 
the infinite excellency of his nature, 
man cannot be but from the good uſe 
of his will. 

He at firſt was created in this diſbo- 
ſition of tending towards God alone; 
all his inclinations were fitted for that 
end, to which they led him with eaſe 
and naturally. In that conſiſted his 
original reQitude, andthe perfect equi- 
librium of his will. But what has hap- 
pened ? Free to tend towards God, or 
towards 
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towards his creatures, and to diſpoſe, 
at pleaſure, of the motions of his heart, 
he has receded from the unity of God, 
and has carried himſelf to the multi- 
plicity of created objects; he has in- 
verted the eſtabliſned order, and has 
placed his end in the means which : 
God has given him to ſettle | in him. 
ſelf. IRIS : 
© Our nature being thus perverted by 
original ſin, man loſt that equilibrium 
of which I have been ſpeaking. Even 
after that this fin is remitted to him 
through baptiſm, there. remains in him 
a violent propenſity towards the crea- 
tures; 'and though, with the help of 
grace, he may repreſs it, it happens, 
alas! too often that he yields to it. 
Theſe objeQs ſolicit his heart and at- 
tract it towards them. His affections 
divide themſelves, diffipate themſelves, 
and diffuſe themſelves over them like 
| water 
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water. One deſire begets another de- 
fire, one paſſion excites another paſ- 
ſion. The heart wanders, and loſes 
itſelf in the multiplicity. Not only 
does he no longer belong to God, but 
he no longer belongs to himſelf; he is 
drawn every: way, and 1s torn, as it 
were, to pieces. Alternately divers 
objects lead him away, enſlave and ty- 
- rannize over him: and as he meets 
with his happineſs in none of them, 
he conſtantly roves from one to the 
other; he takes a taſte of them all; 
diſguſt and ſatiety excite him daily to 
make new eſſays, and thus is he in per- 
petual motion : this 1s what the ſerip- 
ture terms, the inconſtancy of concupiſ- 
. cence *, The inevitable cauſe of this 
inconſtancy is, that man cannot poſſi- 
bly find in any creature any thing that 
fully ſatiates him. From hence pro- 


ee 


ceeds 
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corkds: the neceſſity which he is under 
of inceſſantly changing bis objects, and 
of making new trials. Thus are his 
affections ſcattered every way, and find 
no where any centre of re- union. 
Such is the condition of every ſin- 
ner, without any exception: it. was 
that of Auſtin before his converſion. 
What did he do when he became 
docile to grace which for ſo long 
a time had been purſuing him? He 
withdrew his heart from all thoſe 
creatures amongſt which he was divid- 
ed: he collefted the fragments, re- 
aſſembled the pieces, and carried to- 
Vvards God alone his re- united affec- 
tions. He adhered to this perfect 
unity, advanced into it more and more, 
and entirely concentrated himſelf in 
it. Thus his beart, till then divided 
and torn, became one, becauſe he no 
longer loved but one objeR, in which, 
185 which, and for which he loved all 
chat 
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that God either commanded bim, or 
permitted him to love. His incon- 
ſtancy, his reſtleſſneſs, his agitations 
ceaſed, and he enjoyed rank, reſt and 
1 e 
That which St. Auſtin experienced, 
is felt by all thoſe who have been happy | 
enough to have preſerved their inno- 
cence, and never have ſtrayed from 
God, or who have returned to him 
from their wanderings with the ſame 
ſincerity. The firſt and chief effect of 
a true converſion, is this recollettion 
of our diſperſed affections; we were 
ſpread abroad, and God brings us home 
to ourſelves : he gathers and re-aſſem- 
bles all our ſcattered inclinations, and 
re- unites them in himſelf; and ſhould 
he allow them to extend to other ob- 
jetts, it is not to bring on a diſtraQtion, 
but to rivet them ſtill more to himſelf. 
For a long ſpace of time, the whole 
occupation of a ſoul who returns to 
God 
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God ſhould be to ſecond the attraftion 


of grace that leads it to recolleQion: 


Hence obviouſly follow ſolitude and 
retirement, a cuſtody of the ſenſes, a 

removal from occaſions not only dan- 
gerous, but barely diſfipating, prayer, 
good thoughts, and pious reading, that 
nouriſh both mind and heart. The 
man who is ſincerely converted, enters 
upon this plan of himſelf, and feels the 
indiſpenſable neceſſity of it: and ſhould 
it coſt him many efforts to break 


through his ties, to renounce his for- 


mer bad habits, and to betake himſelf 
to oppoſite ones, he is over and above 
indemnified, from the peace he now 
enjoys, and to which he had been a 
ſtranger before. This is not what ſome 
people, through contempt and deriſion, 
may ſtyle a ſpirituality, or a piece of 
myſticity; it is ſolid morality, that fits 
and extends to all 'mankind, and to 
OE rank and condition. 
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g | Let us do what we will, let us try 
| all poſſible means to render ourſelves 
i happy, we ſhall never attain to it but 
| by a full and peaceable poſſeſſion of 
| | our heart; and we never ſhall poſſeſs 


| our heart as long as its affections are 
not re- united to one ſingle objett that is 
capable of filling it; and this re- union 
can never take place as long as it is 
attached to any creature: this is a cer- 


| tain truth founded on undoubted ex- 

| | = perience: that the heart out of God 
1 will always be agitated, divided, torn, 
changeable and inconſtant. Let us 
men conclude that the heart muſt be 

| fixed in God, and never ſhould be ſe- 


parated from him. Theſe are ſo many 

] axioms and firſt principles 
if I But this recolleQion and re- union of 
WU the affetions in God has its degrees. 
WM The firſt and moſt neceſſary is that 
= - which excludes mortal fin ; but that is 
| not ſufficient to eſtabliſh the heart in a 
1 perfect 
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per fett reſt. It is not an uncommon 
thing to meet with ſouls, in other re- 
ſpeas pure and free from groſſer vices, 
that are always diſturbed and agitated: 


whoſe. heart is always divided and diſ- 
trated by a multiplicity of attachments 


which, though no ways criminal, are 


not in order nor in rule. The re- 


trenchments or moderation of theſe 
affections is the continual exerciſe of 
virtue here below. If we would be at 
peace with : ourſelves, and attain to a 


perfect recollection in God, ve muſt 
not indulge ourſelves in this multitude 


of attachments whether frivolous or ex- 


ceſſive; but. muſt gradually diſengage 


ourſelves from them, until we 
lutely no longer hold to any thing but 
| God and to his will; we muſt regulate 
all our deſires, all our affections, even 


the moſt lawful, until our heart be ſet. 
tled in fo tranquil a ſtate, as no longer 
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to be voluntarily diſturbed . any 
event. 


This labour is of long duration, or 
rather it ends only with life. But 1 


: poſitively aſſert that it is indiſpenſable, 


in order to have happineſs upon earth. 


If the retrenchment of criminal affec- 


tions produces in us the eſſence of reſt; 
the retrenchment of ſuperfluous affec- 


tions, and of ſuch as are lawful, adds 
to this reſt a plenitude and a conſiſt- 


ence, which cannot be had by any o- 


ther endeavour. 


Neither muſt we imagine that this 


labour is painful. That which is ne- 
ceſſary to our happineſs, that which 
leads us to it, chat which by degrees 
procures it, may poſſibly be difficult, 
but it ſhould not be deemed painful. 


An inward real pleaſure is never ſepa- * 
rated from the conqueſt of one's ſelf: 


the good order of the motions of the : 
heart i is an endleſs ſource of j joy: God 1 


lends 
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IE 2 


lena 110 . from day to day 
ve grow ſtronger by our victories; 
and that, which, being viewed at a. diſ- 
t tance, ſeemed to be impoſſible, be- 
5 comes ealy when we. come. to the trial, 


Let us believe + ha Auſtin, who, no 
doubt deſerves to be credited. F. rom 


the moment he had given himſelf to 


God, his whole life was employed in 


infinite labours for religion; he kept 


a conſtant watch over bis heart, in or- 
| 8 55 to root out even the ſmalleſt fibres 
of all human affections; : he daily ad- 


vanced i in union with God: in this IF 
found content, and was happy. He 


was the admiration of all thoſe who 
knew him, for that eminent and undiſ- 
turbed poſſeſſion of bimſelf, which no 


philoſopher. ever could come up to. 
In none of his writings can you diſco- 
ver the ſmalleſt figh of ill humour, 
peeviſhneſs, ſadnefs,: ſorrow, diſguſt, 
or of repentance for baving embraced 
Vo T1. L | that 


ceive it, nor even do ve laok upon it 
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that new «fie of fe, With a ſerege 


and ſteady eye he beheld the approach 


ok bis laſt hour, and expired in peace 
with a firm hope of enjoying eternal 
bliſs in the boſom of his God. Would 
this have been his lot had he perſe- 
vered in the wanderings of his youth? 
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ous to 


leaſing in the eyes f men. 
2 1. c. 1. 


3 is the moſt ancient, * 940 


general, the moſt deeply rooted, the 


moſt dangerous of all the maladies of 


our nature: ſelf-complacency, and, 
what is its concomitant, the deſire of 


being pleaſing to others. This evil is 


ſo natural to us, that we do not per- 


as 


ME Nie 
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"a5 an evil. It is however A real one, 
and "the: foot of all' evil. TE 
 thole perfect creatures the * took 
| its riſe. Their own perſonal perfee- 
tions were a ſnare to them; they could 
nat behold them without being das led 
by them, and in fome Tort intoxicated 
with them: "They took "delight it 
themſelves, appropriated to themſelves 
| their own advantages, and gloried in 
them. From henee their pride, their 
ſpirit of independance, their febellion 
againſt God; their formal diſobe dience, 
VPhatever the ſubject of it may have 
i their _ and The: MH 
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zeds . a enible 
evil, from iis having attacked ſuch Gx. 

:cellent creatures, even under the eyes 
fed himſelf, hb overthrew them. 

The idea I form of it is, that it is the 

— _ the imperfection which is in- 
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herent in every creature, and the prin- 
ciple of its defectibility. It is but 
through pride that we are penetrable 
to ſin; and therefore ſeripture has pro- 
nounced that pride is the root of all 


God alone has a right to a compla- 


cency in himſelf, becauſe he holds all 


his perfe&ions from the neceſſity of 


his being . But the creature, which of 
itſelf, is nothing, and owes all it has to 
God's pure bounty, cannot, without 
the greateſt injuſtice, take complacen- 
cy in itſelf, ' Its firſt duty, its moſt 
indiſpenſable law is to glory in no- 
thing, but inceſſantly; to refer to God 
not only every thought and action, but 
he very fund of its being. In this 
habitual. reference its rectitude con- 
liſts. Y T he inſtant it caſts an eye of 
complacency on itſelf, it is perverted; 
by thus loving itſelf it neceſſarily be- 
comes God's enemy, it robs him of 
what 
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what is incommunieable in him, which 


is his glory; it withdraws itſelf from 


God's domain, and by this rebellion 
loſes itſelf without reſource, becauſe it 
is reduced to itſelf, that is, to nothing, 


and is ſeparated from the 1 of 


all that is good. 47 ener}. 


The fame evil that loſt the Ae 
angel, loſt- alſo the firſt man. The 


devil, from without, ated upon him by 


temptation; but a temptation by far 


more delicate acted upon him more 


forcibly from within. Taken like the 
angel, with his own beauty, ſeduced by 
the deſire of having, as well as God, 
the knowledge of good and evil, and 
of equalling in this point his Creator, 
he ſuffered himſelf to be pleaſed with 
the flattering ſpeech of the devil, who 
had laid the ſnare into which bis” Va- 
ny: made him fall. 
I had therefore reaſon to ſay that 


| Ns fatal * is the moſt 


| | 

1 

bj 
FT 

| 
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fancy that, every, thing is the 
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ancient of our maladies, ſince it way 


| that: of our firſt parent, and what We! 


have inherited from him, with an 
additional malignity which his ſin has 


annexed to it. It is alſo the maſt ge- 
neral. For who is the man who is 


exempt from it? Who is free from 
ſelf-love? Who is, not pleaſing in his 
own eyes? Who is pot deſirous of be- 
ing pleaſing; to others We mult. be 
ſtrangely ignorant of. ourſelves; not to 
diſcover this lurking. poiſon,, The 


bud is in our hearts, we bring it, with 


us into the world, it unfolds and forti- 
fies itlelf with age, and is the corrupt- 
ed ſource of all our paſſions. 
Obſerve Children. As ſoon as they 
begin to have any knowledge, you. 
will, perceive this perverſe love which 
prevails in every ſentiment, they have, 
and in every action they, do. They, 
refer every thing to themſelves; they 
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and are vexed at whatever oppoſes 
their deſires, and croſſes their inelina- 
tions. In proportion as they grow up, 
and become capable of reflection, they | 
extend their ſelf-love to more objects; 
büt they coticeal it more, becauſe their | 
reaſon ſflews the injuſtice of it. They 
diſguiſe. and hide it from others the 
better to obtain their ends; they ſlyly 
beg for praiſe, and laviſhly beſtow it 
on others, that they may have the like 
in return: in à word, they are inte- 
reſted, lars, cringingly complaiſant, '# 
and in all that they ſcemingly do for 
others is done in the main entirely for 
chemſelves. Is not this the” portrait 
ol us all?” Full of contemipt, envy and 
jealouſy in regard to others, in dur 
own” regard; we are full of PO 
tion, love and admiration. | 
Tube ſaints, yes even the ſaints, 930 
ſerve God with all their heart are in- 
feed with this evil as welle as others; 
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Say thay, ſee and feel it. n "HY 
others do, | becauſe they are more en- 
lightened from above, are more atten- : 
tive to themſelves, and are more. rigo- | 
rous.in their own condemnation... AL . 
every inſtant they find-themſelves be- 

trayed into ſentiments. of which they 
are aſhamed, under. which they groan, 

and for which they humble themſelves 
before God; they are inceſſantly em- 
ployed i in endeavouring to ſtifle them, 


and find that the, conflict they are en- 
gaged i in with themſelves can only end 


but with life. But what grieves them 
the moſt is, chat this plague lays faſt 


hold of their 'virtyes, c of the graces and 


gifts of God, it infe te every ching with | 
its poiſon, and finds even in humi- 
liations themſelves motives of vain 
_— Fa 3 

How wonderfully deep a are : the roots 


of this evil i in the heart of man ; who 


hardly h. has any ſenſe of it until he be- 1 


gins 
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gins in good earneſt to root it out ! 
Then he feels the impoſſibility of ſue- 
ceſs from his own endeavours, even 
vith the joint aſſiſtance of an ordinary 
grace. He caſily may corre what is 
palpably foul and coarſe in it, but the, 
nice and fubtile, bane of it eſcapes his 
notice. Its ſecret fibres ſo biddenly 
lurk in the foldings of his heart, that 
he is not able to diſcern them, much 
leſs to unroot them. It is neceſſary 
that God himſelf ſhould undertake 


this work; and then when ve leave 


ir him, what does it -not coſt. 
| - what: anguiſh! . what torment, 
. inward pain do we. not experi- 
ence when he preſſes the heart cloſe 
to force out the corruption! It ſeems 


as if we were torn to pieces, as if we 


were divided from ourſelves, as it \ we 
were ſtripped, as it were, of our very 
exiſtence, and reduced to a ſtate of an- 
nibilation itſelf, It is but too true: 


-- 


nothing 
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nothing leſs than a moral anfihifation. 
is neceſſary, in order to deſtroy ſelf. 
love down to the laſt roots of it. 


Whoſoever has not gone through theſe 


operations of the heavenly phyſician, 


has not a complete idea of ſel love, 


nor of the innate Pere of dur 
fare, aa 
From hence we may junge of the 
danger that attends this evil, fince on 
te one hand it is ingraſted on our 
very Bowels, and on the other, it is the 
ſource of all fin. No paſſion can he 
named that is not an offspring of felf- 
love; no vibe; łhat ĩt does not engen- 
der, neither is there à human virtue, 
that does not ſpring: from it: it ſlips- 
into every thing; it extends to every 
ching. and vititates every thing. 
A detail of the evils which are pro- 
duced by it would be immenſe; and. 


who could exbauſt it? Falſity, both 


a: —_ and of actions, flatterys 
affect 


aſſebation, di jon,  Ralſehood, 
human reſpedia and hypocriſy are alF 
ſo many ſhoots of ſelf-love: from: 
hence alſo, takes birth ſelfl. intereſt, 
chat univerfal ſpring of all human 
ations, which is the ſource of fo. many 


crimes, as well as the cauſe of ſo many 


ſimulated virtues, Ambition, with its 
intrigues and mancuvres, its perfidies, 
meaneſſes and violenee: has ne other 
origin; pride alſo and: foolifty vanity, 
flow. from tha fame head; as welb as 
raillgry, criticiſm, fatire, detra@ion 
_ and:revenge.. | 

Po what ers e e aſcribe 


the irreligion, which in our days infeſts 


ide Chriſtian world, or that unhappy 
fſe& of modern philoſophers? From 
hence ſo many books; in which 11 
bertiniſm and impiety erect their 
ſtandardè From an itching: for ſin- 
gularity and diſtinttion; from a deſire 
4s ne, from a. view ol giving 
ON the 
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Meni 


the law to the age they live in, and of 


appearing to be of a mind more firm 


and exalted, of a genius ſuperior to 


| the reſt of men, and of. a diſpoſition. 


independent of all authority, both di- 
vine and human. And what is all 


this but a daring ſelf-love, that breaks 


through all rules and ties, and ruſhes 
headlong into the utmoſt exceſſes of 
the moſt irrational extravagancy. 
The charm. of pleaſure. is not the. 


only cauſe of the corruption of both 


ſexes. Vanity and the deſire of plea- 


ſing, has a great ſhare in it. It is. 


even generally by this that the paſſion 
is excited. We are well pleaſed with 
ourſelves, and we wiſh to adorn our 
perſon and ſhew ourſelyes, we wiſh to 
draw attention, and to be ſought after 
becauſe in this is found the triumph 
of ſelf-love. A ſecret pride, a cer - 
tain ſelf-complacency, a ſtrong deſire 0 
of being preſerred to others, a ſpite. 

and 
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and vexation, 


of conſtitution. 


What ſhall I ſay of debtor); and of | 
all the fidiculous faults and extra- 


vagancies, which ſelf -love has intro- 


duced into it? Are devout people at 


all times, thoſe who take the leaſt 
complacency in themſelves, who are 
the leaſt deſirous of pleaſing ' others? 


Do they not ſerve God for their own 
| fake? Do they not eſteem themſelves 


the more, from a fancy that they have 
more virtue and piety ? Do they not 
affectedly diſplay their prayers and 
good works? Do they not diſtinguiſh 
themſelves 'by a thouſand ſingulari- 
ties? © Are they not pleaſed when 


they attract obſervation? Do they 5 


not ſourly cenſure and piouſly detrakt 
their neighbour? 


TY * Great 


a jealouſy of one's 
rivals, have at run as much influence 
on the weakneſſes of the ſex, as the 
propenſity of nature a the force 
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ag MORALITY, 


. _ Great God! what an abyſs of woes, 
miſeries and weakneſſes, of faults and 
fins of all kinds has been produced, 
and will continue to the end of the 
world to be produced, by this baneful 
| love that renders us- 1dolatefs E our- 
ſelves! Is it then ſo difficult a taſk; 
for man to be convinced that it is his 
duty, as well as his intereſt to pleaſe 
God, to refer all to God; to acknow- 
ledge that he holds all from God, 
and that he is to expect all from him; 
that of himſelf he is helpleſs, and can- 
not hope from others any ſolid good 
or advantage? If there be a truth 
that his reaſon points out to him to 
evidence, is it not that all creatures 
are nothing of themſelves, | have n- 
thing of their own? And that God 
alone is the origin, the term; and the 
centre of all that. is en and; n 
*** n ok 
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The borders of friendfigg, are ; mig 
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borders on friendſhip: it is eaſy to 
ſtep from the one to the other; but 
theſe tuo affettions occupy ſeats. in 
the heart, that are very different from 
each other: as much as the bottom on 


ſolid, ſo much is the ground of love 
ſlippery and miry, it yields under foot 
and ſinks deep. Theſe two ſoils, on 
their reſpeRive borders reſemble each 
other, and at firſt, the difference be- 
teen them is hardly perceptible: one 
'thipks himſelf ſtill on the ſteady baſis 
of ſriendſhip, though he be already 
ſunk deep into the mire of love. 
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It is but too common a thing to 
miſtake theſe two ſentiments, which 
are ſometimes ſo intermixed i in reſpett 
to the ſame perſon, that the ſtep from 
the one to the other, is e diſ- 
cernable. Thoſe who are thus ſitu- 
ated, imagine that they only love each 
other from the mind, and in the mind, 
on account of a ſimilarity of good 
qualities, on account of a ſimilarity 

of character and of ſentiment; ſuch, 
in reality, is true friendſhip, 'whoſe 
motive is pure and ſpiritual. But from 
the bottom of that concupiſcence, 
which holds a cloſe communication 
between the body and the foul, ex- 
halationsariſe that imperceptiblychick- 
en, darken all former ſerenity, and 
ſully the purity of thoſe refined ſenti- 
ments. The heart is moved, it foftens' 
and melts into affection: the fight” 
of each other becomes more inter- 
* their parting becomes more 
| painful : 


9 


painful: and each in parting, takes 
along with him a remembrance of the 
other. In proceſs of time, they con- 
verſe with greater confidence, they 
unſold more freely their ſentiments, 
and truſt each other with their claſeſt 
opinions. 


When they vr 8 to n ants 


che fleſh | is not tardy in being of the 


their eyes go in ſearch of each other, 


they meet, and ſpeak a language, which 


the mouth durſt not utter. Still for 
a time they preſume that this affection 
is pure: they even reject every inde- 
lücate ſuggeſtion, and aim at nothing 


put ybat is decent and becoming. But 


hoy rare is it, ſhould the intercourſe 


continue, that the bounds marked out 


by, decency and conſcience are ſo 
adhered to, as to have no other view 


than a lawful and chriſtian union; and 
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that they ſuperſede till that moment, 
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every improper farniliwviry, and a 


1 Hberty! 

Be therefore, in guard againſt ſuch 
connections, eſpecially you young peo- 
ple, whoſe imagination is more lively, 
and whoſe heart is more ſenſible; 
you, to whom the ſmalleſt faults, nay, 
even the appearances in this kind, are 
of ſo dangerous a tendency. © Rely 
not on your piety, on the horror which 


you have of evil, on your precau- | 


tions, on your reſerved diſpoſition, or 
on the purity of your intentions. When 
you think that you are but friends, you 
are already ſomething more. The in- 


terval that ſeparates theſe two ſenti- 


ments, is imperceptible ; the brink is 
infinitely ſlippery, one ſtep more, and 


you fall into the mire, and your weak 


and vain efforts to draw back, will 
_ plunge you into it the deeper. 

Believe thoſe who are wiſer than 
yourſelves. The ſafeſt way is, never 
TEE 1 5 Go 
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10 ſorm ſuch connections. Be thank- 
ful for the ſevere vigilance of your 

parents, who withhold you from them; 
the more agreeable they may ſeem 
be, the greater is your diſpoſition 
to abuſe them, the leſs you ſee of dan- 
ger, the more is there danger for you. 
Set not your foot on this quick-ſand, 
you will not withdraw it ſo readily 
as you think. To a certain point you 
are maſter of your heart, but the mo- 
ment in which you are ſo, and the 
moment in which vnd age ng touch 
one another. 

The ſtate in e the Pen of 
theſe. conneRions is the greateſt (who 
would believe it!) is that of matri- 
mony. The extreme liberty which our 
manners grant to married. women of 

going and coming, of receiving, and 

paying viſits, . of being at balls, afſem- 
blies, plays, and of every party of 
pleaſure, expoles them much more 

87 0 VV than 
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164 MORALIT * 
than the ſingle ſtate they were in, in 
which they were ſuperintended. In 
this ſtate they take offence at being 
ſo: they think themſelves capable of 
guarding themſelves, and pretend to 
be miſtreſſes of their own conduQ. 
A huſband as little dares to interfere, 
as he apprehends the imputation of 
jealouſy; and is ſo much the more 
reſerved in forming ſuſpicions and 
ſuffering them to appear, as they are 
the more injurious. He preſumes on 
the virtue of his wife, and on the 
known probity of the friend who viſits 
her. She herſelf thinks that ſhe is fo, 
much the more ſecure, as ſhe ſincerely | 
loves her huſband, as ſhe is attached 
to her duty, and as ſhe has in abhor- 
rence, the very thought of a conjugal 
breach. The friend alfo has no other 
intention, than that of enjoying the 
converſation ah an amiable woman. 


But 
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But a perſeverance in theſe ſenti- 


ments is of ſhort duration, eſpecially 
if the viſits be long and frequent. The 


affection for the huſband cools by 


degrees: he is found to have faults, 
bis conduct gives pain: this is com- 
municated to the friend, who forms a 
: deſign of taking advantage from it. 


At length a criminal connection en- 


ſues, which is fo much the more. 


tranquil, as there is more facility to 
cloak We 5 |: 2628 45 11-9 


"Leſs ſeruple ariſes from this crimi- 


nality, ſhould the huſband be the firſt . 
to ſet a bad example. The temptation 
| of not being prudent is greater to her, 


when he, on his fide, i is not ſo himſelf. 
spite and revenge contribute their 
ſhare ay; ſtrange revenge! and on 
whom does it fall? Does the bad ex- N 


ample of the one, authoriſe the imita- 
tion of the other? MLL 
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- Huſbands and wives be more re- 
ſerved in forming connections, than if 
you were free; you will be faithful 
to each other, but in proportion as 
you are attentive to ſhun them. Re- 
flect on the odiotis nature 6f the fin 
of adultery, and on the pernicious 
conſequences which every way attend 
it. I will enlarge no more on this 
head, I only add, with a heart-felt 
' ſorrow, that it is a horrid thing that 
marriage, which is a ſtate ſo holy in 
the views of religion, which is the 
ſource of the human race, and the 
baſis of both natural and civil ſociety, 
ſhould ſerve in our days, as a veil to 
libertiniſm, that people ſhould avail 
themſelves of it, to live with greater 
| licentiouſneſs, and that it ſhould be 


leſs reſpetted amongſt Chriſtians, than 
it was amongſt Pagans. t 


Let 
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Let us, if it be poſſible, return to 
the primitive inſtitution of nature, 
from whence we bave hitherto re- 
ceded to the oppoſite extreme. Let 
wiyes keep their homes, and attend to 
their domeſtic economy: let them have 
an eye on their ſervants, and preſide 
over their work; let them nurſe and 
bring up their own children; let them 
delight in their infant company; let 
their going abroad be unfrequent; let 
them deem it a diſhonor to be alone 
with any one, but their reſpeRive huſ- 
bands: thus would ceaſe thoſe innu- 
merable diſorders and ſcandals, which 

ſo univerſally prevail. YO = 
| Young widows may apply to te 
er what morality they ſee here 
adapted to their ſtate of life; in the 
principles of chriſtianity, as well as in 
the rule of decency, they are bound 
to a greater circumſpettion, and to a 
ſeverer conſinement than married wo- 
1 ment; 
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men; ſhould they not marry again, 
they are looked upon to have bid 
adieu to the world, and to hold no 
other relation with it, than their af- 
fairs demand, and the n of 
2 children. ito hilt un 57:0: 


XIV. Sb 
Mg. a . debaſement, 100 4 he 
les laſſitude; I was going, in withdraw- 
ing myſelf. from thee, to throw myſelf 
wy fruitleſly into matters of ſorrou, which 
were RE without 1 Rook 
2. c. 2. r e £19 TOHND 3 
T. Auſtin, in Vida e 4s his 
dA gs, has drawn the hiſtory of 
the human heart. What he felt, is 
exactly what all thoſe experience, 
who follow their unruly defires. No 
philoſopher ever painted the paſſions 
with more truth, n and pro- 
* 1 foundneſs, 
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misfortune after he was freed from it. 
For the evils which befal the ſoul, 
are very unlike to thoſe of the body. 
Fheſe are. felt the moſt at the time 
we labour under them; ; whereas thoſe; 


whoſe property it is to blind, are 


never obſerved, till we have obtained 
a cure; our eyes chen are open, and 
we ſee the danger we were in. 
The recovery of St. Auſtin was 


perfect, becauſe it was the Vork of 


a ſpecial grace, with which; he faith- 
fully correſponded. Then ,refleQing 
on the former ſtate of his ſoul, he 
clearly ſaw.that the paſſions are at once 
proud and debaſing, that they hold the 
ſoul in conſtant agitation and reſt- 
leſſneſs, that they withdraw, it from 
God, and inceſſantly plunge it into 
new cares. Four charaQters'of the paſ- 
r ue mean to unfold. 
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nner 0 
Great paſſions are commonly ſaid to 
fall to the ſhare of great ſouls. In one 
ſenſe this is true, for where there is 
the ſtronger the paſſions are. But no- 
thing is more falſe, if it be meant, tbat 
the paſſions give to the ſoul either 
grandeur, elevation, or dignity. They 
all degrade and debaſe it, becauſe they 
enſlave it to objects which are unwor- 
thy of it, induce it to make uſe of 
unjuſt and ſhameful means to obtain 
their gratification, and in the uſe of 
theſe objects, they hurry it 00 ex- 
tremes which diſhonor it. 
Ih bis is pretty much agreed ee 
regard to avarice, Hhich renders the 
foul a ſlave to money; and with re- 
gard to the love of ſenſual pleaſures, 
which: renders the ſoul a ſlave to the 
body. Theſe two paſſions, in what- 
ever light they are viewed, were never 
reckoned to carry with them any thing 
IK, that 
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that is noble or elevated. But we are 
apt to think differently of ambition, 
that leads to a defire of honors, of 
great dignities, and of a great repu- 
ration in whatever line it may be- 

However, what are theſe honors? 


What are theſe dignities? What is 


this reputation? When they are-viewed 
in the light which flatters the paffion, 
they are but a vain ſmoke, devoid of 
itſelf, is the reward of merit. Does 


paſſion conſider it in this light? Id 


merit the object 3 which: it aims cat? 
Great dignities carry with them grent 
duties, great cares, and a great ſlavery: 
do thoſe duties and ideas tempt the 
ambitious man? Reputation is then 
only worthy dn it is founde 
ed on ſolid titles, on great virtues, on 
noble actions, on uſeful talents. Are 
theſe the incentives to reputation; 
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n alone diretts? All thoſe 
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diſtinctions and pre-eminences, which 
are the object of ambition, produce 
no other effect than to __ up the 
_ and feed it with wind. pl: 
' Beſides, ' what are the ſentiments 
which ambition begets in the heart? 
They are ſentiments of preſumption, 
jealouſy, envy, and of conte mpt * 
others, all low and mean ſentiments, 
which the ambitious carefully conceal 
under contrary appearances, and could 
wiſh to hide them from themſelves. 
A manifeſt proof is this, that they de- 
baſe and diſhonor them in the eyes 
of others, as well as in their own. 
Again, what means does ambition em- 
ploy to obtain the wiſhed for object? 
In this it particularly ſhews itſelf to 
be low, ſhamefu}, and diſgraceful. 
Who is the ambitious man whQfwwould 
be willing to have publiſhed” all the 
means: he has uſed, and all the pre 2 
jects he has concerted io compaſs his 
Brett: 5 | ends ? 


WS 
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ends? As to the uſe which the ambi- 
tious make of their power, it is no 
other than to gratify ſelf-intereſt, 
oſtentation and vanity.” The nobleſt, 
therefore, of the paſſions, is in last 
the: moſt debaſing. 


| However, this 5 eaſily . 


reconciles itſelf in the heart: with 


pride,” which i is the moſt general ſource 


of every paſſion, and ſhares in them 
all, even the very meaneſt: pride with 
regard to God, againſt whom the am- 


bitious man rebels: pride, with regard 


to himſelf; becauſe he eſteems him 
elf the more when he can indulge, 
his paſſion; and pride with regard to 
others, whom he pities or delpiſes, 


ſhould they. be leſs rich, and leſs in the 


way of purchaſing pleaſures. a | 

\\To this proud debaſement there 1s 
conſtantly annexed a reſtleſs laſſitude 3 
which is another character of the paſſi- 


motions! ? 


ons. Whatdoes the heart aim at, inall its | 
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tions? At happineſs and repoſe. To 
this is directed every agitation and 
every fatigue, which it goes through 
in the purſuit of divers ohjetts. It is 
this hope that buoys it up under a 
thouſand cares and torments. And 
what fruit is produced? None, but 
that of ſpending and conſuming all its 
ſtrength in vain. Should it obtain 
what it deſires, will it reſt there? Will 
it ſtop to recruit its exhauſted ſtrength? 
By no means; immediately new ſoli- 
citudes, and oftentimes greater, cloſely 
follow the former: we muſt keep 
ourſelves in the rank we have attained, 
we muſt watch over what we. have 
acquired, we muſt preſerve that fleet- 
ing, .. capricious,  haughty, intereſted 
beauty. What a ſource of care and 
anxiety! Above us we behold a higher 
ſtep; inclination . prompts us to . al- 
cend to it. The rank we are already 

in, naturally leads to it. We have 


accumu- 
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accumulated great tichies; © it is the 
beſt means to accumulate greater. We 
are ſatiated and difguſted with one 
object, the heart of itſeif flies to ano. 
ther, which attraQs us by its novelty; 
but this alſo is ſoon followed by afreſh 
diſguſt.-Such is the circle of inquietude 
and laſſitude, into which the paſſions 
betray us, without ever allowing us 
jeifure to extricate ourſelves c out of? it. 
What a lile!“ eee 
- Meanwhile we remove from Cod, 
the only ſource of happineſs and re- 
poſe : we may think of him at firſt, 
but che thought being importune, we 
endeavour to baniſh it; we at leaft 
tofe fight of it, and conſider it as an 
advantage, that the idea of God and of 
religion no longer moleſts us, or ob- 
ſtrutts our projects: from forgetful- 
neſs we fall into a ſtate of indifference 
and inſenſibility. It ſeems that God 
Nothing to us, chat he has no right 


over 
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over us, and that we have nothing tg 
fear or bre for en bit, e di 
des to of dal aka oe motion, 
any fear of God, is the, ſmalleſt. And 
among the others, many there, are, 
eſpecially in this age, who ſtep: from 
libertiniſm to irreligion. 
_ Finally the paſſions are a ſource of 
bitter and of keen ſorrow. Their 
pleaſures are falſe, cheating, rare, tran- 
ſitory and ſuperficial; whereas their 
pains are roal, frequent, durable and 
N Beſides the evil which they 
he. n the ſinner in regard to his 
10 Ur eſſions, his health, his 
ü ion, they load him 
with ſhame an ominy, ſo as to ren- 
der him inſupportable to himſelf, and 
his own thoughts burdenous. Under 
their dominion he ſueceſſively becomes 
a prey to the moſt violent agitations 
of mind, from whence. he drops 1 into a 
Abs  Gigui 
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dis guſt for every thing, or into a till 


more oppreſſive lethargy. Too happy 
could his evils end with death, and 
terminate in annihilation. But all « en- 
dea vours to take up ſuch a perſuaſion 


prove vain and fruitleſs. He 3 


fore lives in a cruel uncertainty, or 


a deſperate certainty of his eternal hy 
The only thing which in the leaſt com- 


haps-at a diſtance : but of how much ? 
of ten; fifteen, twenty years at moſt. 


lived eee and dies a een e 5 
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The fatal moment comes at laſt. He | 
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Thou way, always. with. me; firaftnſing u- 
aon me &' cruelty full of mercy, and in- 
termixing with my unlawful. ꝑleaſures 


moſt paynful ſtumbling-blacks, that. 1 
mig hal go in ſearch. of: a pleaſure which 


15 nothung. can thwart... Book 2. c. 2. 


E ſinner does not believe it; but 
it is true that the obſtacles which thwart 
his pleaſures, and the bitterneſs which at- 
tends them, are the effects of the good- 
neſsof God who therebymeans to diſguſt 
him of what he enjoys, and bring him 


back to a pure and an innocent enjoy- | 


ment. Were not the falſe pleaſures of 
the world ftrewed with thorns; werenot 


the pürſuit of them generally oppoſed 
and traverſed; were not their fruits 
exceedi ngly bitter; did not theenjoy- 
ment of them cloy and diſguſt, a re- 
turn to God would almoſt be 8 


4 WE, 
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ble, becauſe the paſſions would meet 
with x kind of unmixed felicity. _ 
But God; who always has merciful 
views over the. ſinner who has forſa- 
ketr him, makes him pay dear for his 
moments of pleaſurè; he oppoſes 4 
rhoufand obſtaclès, and intermixes diſ- 
appointments and chagrins of every 
kind, to withdraw him from his wan- 
derings, by cauſing him to know from 
experience, that happineſs is not to be 
found where he is in fearch of it. If 
the prodigal, after ſome fleeting in- 
ſtants of enjoyment, had not experi- 
enced miſery and hunger, he would 
not have reflected on his paſt condutt, 
nor would he have reſolved on a re- 
turn to the houſe of his father. The 
preſent evil brings to remembrance the 


32 1 


s [WY good things that are paſt, and excites a 
5 of poſſeſſing tem again: this is 


t bripgs back 10 God the mejor 
bart of ſinners. I Was happy as long 


N 2 as 
- f 
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enn 


as I was innocent; by becoming guil-, 
iy, I am become wretched; let us 
therefore return to the path of f inno- 
cence and of happineſs. | 12 
God does not require, even in the 
ſeverity of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, 
that we ſhould taſte of no ſort of joy; 
but he will have us to know, and even 
to feel, that true Joy is only to be found 
in bis ſervice; that a pure tranquil: | 
conſcience is the fource of it; and 
that all pleaſure which reaſon diſowns, 
and which religion condemns, i is * 
| more bitter than ſweet. 8 
Buy what infatuation therefore 40 we 
refuſe to be happy, ſince the ſtrongeſt 
of all proofs, which is that of an in- 
ward ſentiment, clearly convinces us 
that happineſs 1 1s not to be found in any, 
thing that is unlawful ? Why will we. 
not be perſuaded that the moſt deſira- 
ble of all things is peace of mind, and | 
that we never can taſte this peace, but 
In ES as 
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as we are in order, as the body is ſub- 
jelt to the ſoul, as the paſſions are obe- 


dient to reaſon, and as reaſon is obe- 


dient to God? In this diſpoſition We 


make of our duty a pleaſure; we poſ- 
ſeſs God, and poſſeſs ourſelves; we 


have within us an inexhauſtible ſource 


of joy; of a joy that is pure, ſerene, 
and of reflection: a joy that does not 


tire or fatigue, that admits of no > dis- 


guſt, trouble c or r repentance. 
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My: ker was unconcerned about what 
I mighit be to thee ; or whether I was 
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te, and in middling circumſtances, ex- 


ceeded the bounds of his means to 
| procure for his ſon Auſtin the beſt of 
N 5 educa- 
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educations. He ſpared no expence 
to give him the beſt maſters, and even 
ſent him to Carthage to perfect his ta- 
lents. It js not on this account that 


| St. Auftin blames him. But he adds, 


provided I was eloquent, he was in no 


great concern whether I was pious or 


chaſte. 

That a heathen, or at moſt Ceatedtiu: | 
men, fuch-as Patricius then was, ſhould 
have been in that temper of mind, i is 
nothing very ſurpriſing; but that ſuch 
ſhould be the diſpoſition of moſt chriſ- 


tian parents, is what is as aſtoniſhing 


as It is deplorable. All do not exceed 
in expences as Patricius did, to culti- 


vate the minds of their children; but 


moſt are too indifferent about their 
religion and morals. Their grand ob⸗ 


jekt is to get them trained to their views 


of ambition and intereſt, which they 
projett for their ſeitling in fe. lk 
they perceive in their children fit ta- 

5 lens 


. 


Fewer * 
* 
ch 
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lents to advante and make a figure in 
the world, it is all they wiſh; and the 
education they give them ˖s direkted 
to chat. TE 9255 

Nevertheleſs reli gion and morals are 


1 the two moſt efſential points of every 
= good education; every thing elſe 


ſhould bear a reference to this, or at 
leaſt ſhould never counteract it: it is 
to the intereſt of the children, as well 
as to the intereſt of che parents them. 
ſelves, that theſe two material articles 
ſhould be the leading objects, as an in 
attention to them ſeldom fails to bring 


on ſooner or later an unprofitable re- 
pentanee. But without confining my- 


ſelf to what merely relates to parents, 


1 mean to conſider the matter in a 
more extenſive view, and examine 
whether the preſent education of c. 
dren be ſuch as it ought to be in this 
particMar, and to 1 that, which 
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in my opinion, eln n it more 
perfekt. 1 4 i iin 
In a is it 4 Wade to ens - Chit. 
8 of both ſexes are taught to dance, 
by which they are formed to an easy 
and graceful comportment, and all 


aukwardneſs in mien, geſture and mo- 
tion is removed. This part of educa- 
tion, which is ſo much inſiſted on, is 
after all merely exteriour; it regards 


only the body: it is even foreign to 


what is moſt important to the 1 209800 


mean a good conſtitu tion. 
They are taught to ſing; to 3 
various inſtruments, to draw, and to 


paint: a conſiderable time is employ- 


ed in this, particularly with girls: theſe 
talents have nothing in them that is 


ſerious, or uſeful ; they are only fit to 


amuſe in future "mee: | biene 


They are 1 e e . 
ary, the elements of hiſtory, and ſome 
5 | ancient 
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ancient or foreign languages: I ſee 
nothing in all this beſides an exerciſe 
of memory, a ſet of words, names, and 
dates, a very flender, | frivolous: and 
ſuperficial erudition, which generally 
ends in . their heads rs a 1 
iſh vanity. 8 1 

Boys are mokly a whe e * 
grammar, of eloquence and poetry. 
The beſt authors are explained to them, 
and their beauties pointed out to them: 
they are made to tranſlate and imitate 
them in their compoſitions. But even 
ſuppoſing that they were inſtruded in 
theſe. principles with propriety, and 
according to the beſt method, this only 
ſerves to form their taſte for what is 
termed liberal arts and ſciences; to 
enable them to ſpeak and write with 
elegance and purity of language, to 
W judge properly of productions of geni- 
us, and to produce ſome themſelves 
ee in proſe or verſe. J call this a 

ane cultivating 
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cultivating of the imagination; but I. 
0 fee nothing yet that can help reaſon, 
er benefit the heart. 

At laſt they are taught rhiloſaphy, 
But a ſtrange one it is. A ſubtle, ſul- 
ſome, and uſeleſs logic of: Ariſtotle ; a 
bare, lank morality without any ſub- 
ſtance, a metaphyſic that contains ſome 


5 great truths relating to God and the 


ſoul of man, but handled alter a 4 
and tedious manner... 0 
It ſhould ſeem that ſcholaſtic while 
Fa a had chiefly in view. to ſtrip 
theſe three parts of education of what 
renders them - intereſting to children, 
of what aggrandizes their ideas, un- 
folds their ſoul and ripens their judg- 
ment; and their ſcope is but to ſharp- 
en their: wit, to fit them for diſpute, to 
enable them to maintain the pro and 
the con on the ſame ſubject, to throw 
leading truths into problems, and in- 
vent eons to attack them, which 
they 


or” v7. 


they Ante er ebenen dn boliſhly 
infolvable; in ſhort to anſwer boldly: 
right or wrong to the queſtions pro- 
poſed, and to be well pleafed with 
themſelves provided they are not gut 

to a Rand, which n the ad 
of iſhonaur. 

Natural philoſophy i 1s mak Wr 
better now than formerly. It come, 
prehends the laws: of motion, a good 
deal of geometry, aſtronomy, optics, 
ſtatics and hydroſtatics, the general 
ſyſtem of the world, and the explica- 
3 af the principal phenomena of 
ture, This branch gratifies curio- 
ey, it engages the mind, and renders 
it capable of application, But ſecond- 
ary cauſes axe toe long dwelt upon, 
the minds of youth are not Failed to 
the contemplation of the author of ſo. 
many wonders; Which js, beyond a 
doubt, God's firſt defign in the crea» 
tion n of the univerſe. Hence it is that 
religious 
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MAL 


eligious ſentiments are ſo rarely to be 
found in thoſe who give themſelves to 
the ſtudy of nature, and who have on 
image of it conſtantly before them. 
Religion makes an article _ 
It hardly has a ſhare in the other 
branches of education: it ſeems to be 
an inſulated ſcience, which bas no con- 
neftion with, or any influence over the 
other ſciences: and therefore it is 
generally the thing in which children 
are the leaſt inſtructed, which affects 
them the leaſt, and of which they are 
far from having that idea which they 
ought to form of it. Maſters ſeldom 
ſpeak: of it to their pupils, and much ; 
| leſs think of bringing their leſſons to 
mis capital point. This taſk is left to 
| preachers, whole eg are e rarely 
within the reach of youth, n. 
It is however an Fan prin- 
Gple, that a good education ſhould be” 
* grounded on religion; and en- 


Mo urely | 
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out this, all talents are frivolous or 
dangerous; all knowledge is vain, and 
devoid of every ſolid foundation. 


The object of a good education is to 
form the mind and the heart of man, 
and to prepare him, through the knows: 
ledge and love of his duties, for a 
faithful diſcharge of them in reference 
to his laſt deſtination : and I ſay, that 
it is religion alone, taken in its full 
extent, to which this taſk appertains. 
It will be eaſy to me to demonſtrate 


chis truth, and at the ſame time to ſllew, 


that whatever is true, beautiful, noble 
and uſeful in all arts and ſciences is 


dran from religion. 


To come to a i let us mi 
with philoſophy, unleſs you refer lo- 
gie to God, who is eſſentially the | 
truth, who is the primitive, the uni- 


verſal truth, who comprehends in him 


ſelf all n truths, who binds them 


LR together, 
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ſw clſſe>and ſubordinates them; 
who is the firſt, and grand link of the 


vaſt chain of ſciences; or rather:who 


is the centre from whence they all 
proceed, and in whiet they all termi- 
nate: unleſs you teach children, that 
God is alſo the light which guides 
the eye of the ſoul, and unveils intel 
teftual objefts: that he is the principle 
of all certainty, and the baſis of all 
roofs, which in their laſt analyſis are 
reduced to Ris veracity: unteſs you 
alſo. convince them of the darkgeſs, 
and weakneſs: of their own: mind of 
the illuſions of their imagination and 
ſenſes, which are led away by.appear- 
ances, of the thick clouds which are 
formed by the. paſſions: . clouds: which 
take from us the fight of- objects, or | 


what they are: unleſs you make tliem 


ſenſible that if they do not call u ] 0 F 


God; in their inveſtigations, in their 


doubts 
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doubts and difficulties; if they know 
not how to reſpect the bounds, which 
hie bas ſet. to our knowledge, nor to 
reſtrain a dangerous curiofity, they 
infallibly muſt go aſtray, and err in 
moſt, eſſential matters: unleſs you 


make them feel, that the cauſe of all 


the errors and uncertainties of aricient 
philaſophers, geniuſes in other re- 


ſpetts: great and penetrating, and fa- 
mous for their application to the diſ- 


n ; logic 
will you give them? Whar art will 
Nou teach them to difcover, to prove; 
to arrange, to unfold any truth? The 
his cold and ſubtle dialectic, his ca 
fitiongc and of ſyllogiſim, will never 
Nee , e 
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*eovery of truth; is, that they either 
kngv not Gad; or did. not glorify him as 
dd; what folid and! intereſti 
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or Furniſh them with arguments, ad 


with a ſolution of difficulties. 


Morality, the precepts of which reach” 


toavaſlt extent, is evidently 1 / grountled, 


with all its branches, on celigioh Rea. 


ſon, if left to itſelf, cannot trace it | 


back to its firſt principles, cannot take 


in all its relations, nor ſufficiently 
animate us to the practice of it. It 


is religion that fixes the idea of the 
law of nature, which! is the baſis of all 


other laws, and invariably determines 
the objetts of it. It is religion that 
points out to us the origin of our du- 
ties, in the poſitive will of God; the de- 
tail of chem, in his commandments and 


prohibitions; the motives for the ob- 
ſervance of them, in his ſupreme do- 


minion, in our relations with him, 
and in his promiſes, and his threats; 


the means which enable us to obſerve 
them, in n the ſupernatural Ow which 


0 0 00 


are e the 8 of them; in prayer 
which obtains them, and i in vigilance 
which guards and preſerves them. 


Reaſon alone tells us indeed that we 
ſhould adore God, that we ſhould love 
him, and pay him an interiour wor- 
ſbip: and it is of moment, to make 


youth ſenſible how far it guides us 


in this reſpeQ; but the bare light of 
reaſon, does not ſufficiently inſtruct 


us in the nature of this adoration, of 


this love and worſhip, or in the con- 
ſequences, that reſult from the prac- 
tige of them. We muſt receive 


information on theſe objects from re- 
Rae 


Neither are we "taught by reaſon 


the, deſtination of man, the free views | 


which God had concerning him, or 
the ſtate in wbich he was created ; 


nar o does i it inform us of the cauſe of the 


great. ignorance of his mind; and the 
Vor. I. 0 - wen 
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deep 3 corruption of his heart; 
the knowledge of, theſe particulars 
mult come from religion 
Reaſon affords us but a very ſaver. 
ficial notion of the paſſions, and of 
fel{-love that is the prineiple of them; 
it prompts: us but feebly to overcame 
them, and the means which it ſuggeſts 
for that purpoſe, are equally. fechle 
and inſufficient, nor do they ſtrike at 
the root of the evil. Religion alone 
makes known to us our maladies, and 
furniſhes us with proper remedies. 
Hitherto I have only, ſpoken of that 
part of morality, which confiders man 
as he is in himſelf. That branch which 
conſiders him with a reference, to 
fociety, whether. natural or. eivil, is 
much more extenſive. The unfolding 
of theſe objects, at leaſt of the general 
principles of them, cannot in juſtice 
be diſpenſed with in the education 
of youth. Now theſe principles, re- 
12D avg 
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lating to the origin of ſociety, to mar- 
riage which is the baſis of it, to 
domeſtic adminiſtration, to the right - 
of nations, to-political-goyernment, to 
legiſlation, to the obediencedue to laws, | 
and to the knowledge of the laws, 
I defy reaſon to eſtabliſh them unleſs 


ſupported by revel gion, and unleſs 


they be extracted from the very bow- 
598 of the Chriſtian religion. 


I now aſk; a morality ] like this on 


iich religion reflects ſo glaring a 
light, would it not be more pleaſing, | 


mote inſtructive and intereſting, more 
ſatisfactory both to the mind and heart, 
than that which i is generally dictated 


in the ſchools? Is it not neceſſary 


chat thoſe who are to fill great places 
in ſociety, ſhould have exact notions 
of all theſe things? or will they be 
made over to theology, under pre- 
tence that the chief knowledge of 
them comes from revelation ? ? Should 
5 Re O 2 it 
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it be objedded that. the time is too 
I thort, ſufficiently to treat on To vaſt a 
matter; let che time allotted to natu- 
ral philoſoply be curtailed: can three 
or even four years be deemed too long 
ſpace . to form a Chriſtian Boſe 
„ 

Metaphy ſics 0 r baits the "= 
ledge of God, of the buman ſoul, -and 
of the relations that i in.ervene between 
this ſoul and body. But it is to re- 
ligion we owe the ſtrongeſt proofs of 
the exiſtence of God, and of his pro- 
vidence, to this alſo we owe. the de- 
monſtration of his unity, the juſt. notion 
'of his attributes, their harmony. with 
reſpect to each other, as well as with 
reſpett to the free will of man. In all 
theſe matters, what has reaſon. dil- 
covered, when left to itſelf? A fey 
truths imperfefly conceived, and in- 
termixed with many errors. To be 
convinced of this, we need only read 
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the ancient philoſophers. . | Why then 
ſhould we not pay due honor to reli.” . 
gi on, for the helps which it has lent 
to reaſon, and point out to youth with 


particular care, the advantages aceru- 
ing from it? What reſpett and love 


would they not conceive for i it? 


+. ? 


Our ſoul, its ſpirituality, and im 
en the origin of its ideas, j 


innate principles, the tie of its union 


with the body, their reciprocal depen- 
dence, which is the effect of the will, 
and of the aQion of God, are vrapt | 


up in darkneſs without revelation; it 


is this that guides reaſon in its re- 


ſearches, and teaches. it that which of 


jtſelf it never would have diſcovered. 


The ſcriptures are the ſource from 


whence St. Auſtin, St. Thomas, and 
Chriſtian, philoſophers have drayn 
their way. of reaſoning: is it not a. 


duty, to indicate to youth this ſame 


1 eſt 
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lource, in order to excite: their Warm- 
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eſt gratitude; atid fet bios them the 
- errors, the doubts and pitiful” uncer- 
tainties of profane antiquity on theſe 
Knportant W 

Will natural philoſophy be leſs 
curious, lefs inſtrudtive or uſeful, if 
inſtead of confining yourſelf” to the 
explication of effects from ſecondary 
cauſes, you repreſent it to youth” in 
its moral light? If in all the beings 
which form the univerſe, you Thowld 
thew them the work of 4 Creator, 
infinitely wiſe, "infinitely powerful, 
and infinitely induſtrious ; if you 
mould teach them that man is the 
lord of all nature, that the Whole is 
deſtined for his uſe; the principal uſe 
of which is to glorify God, to admire 
His maghificence, to acknowledge his 
gifts, and never to abuſe them, to con- 
template how beautiful his manſion'of 
. bappineſs miiſt be, ſince God has fo 
ny” 2 the tranſitory 
abode 


* 


abode of Ig? What WA 
can accrue to us from the contempla- 
tion of the order that reigns in the uni- 
verſe, of the laws which bodies follow 
in their production, their increaſe and 
decay, their motions, their action and 
reaction; of the admirable ſtrutture 
of organized bodies, the aſtoniſhing 
variety of the ſpecies of animals, the 
aptitude , of their conſtitution, mem- 
bers and figure for the element which 
they inhabit, and the food which they 
take in: in a word, of the raviſhing 
ſpectacle which heaven, earth and ſea 
diſplay, unleſs this contemplation: bring 
us to a conſtant reflection on the au- 
thor of ſo marvellous a production? . 
In the immenſe multitude of objefts 
"kit nature offers to our reflection, 
che conſideration of che primary cauſe, 
to which ve muſt invariably return, 
is no ſort of obſtacle to the inve- 
a of ſecondary cauſes, which 
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is properly. the ſtudy, of the naturaliſt; 
on the contrary the, more he praceeds. 
in the diſcovery. of theſe, the more 
frequently muſt he return to the other, 
and he cannot but obſerye that God. 
is the ſoul, the liſe, the ſpring, and 
intelligence of the univerſe. What 
inconveniency can there be in habi- 
tuating youth 1 in the knowledge, admi- 
ration and love of God in bis works, 
and in thoſe very works which, he has 
created only. for man? 64 
Again, we cannot kn, a a the. 
ſtudy of nature, without meeting with 
obſcurities and myſteries, the eſſence 
of bodies, their intimate texture, their 
hidden compoſition, the principle 
of their formation and propagation, 
are impenetrable: to our reſearches; 
the whole teems vith difficulties, 
which. God alone Can relolye. s „Then 
naturaliſt who loſes ſight of God for 
one inſtant, inevitably muſt fail in all 
f | his 
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bis attempts: be will then be reduced 
to chance, that refuge of ignorance 
and impiety, or be ſatisfied with the, 
vague word, nature, which has no 
meaning, unleſs it mean a ue and. 
intelligent cauſe, - 
It may be eaſily. perceived. chat 
whilſt J propoſe a new plan of pbilo- 
ſophy, as to the ſubſtance of things, 
Lcould alſo wiſh that another method 
were adopted in the teaching of it; 
that it were dreſſed i in a proper garb, 
and:in/its genuine colours, that it were 
animated with life and ſentiment, and 
that ſuch grand, noble, and ſublime 
matters, which open the moſt, beautiful : 
field: for eloquence, were treated on, 
and unfolded. in an eloquent manner. 
This no doubt would be more difficult, . 
man the | adhering to the ordinary 
method, and the barbarous ſtyle of 
ſchools. It would be neceſſary that 
ble aſia, themſelves, ſhould know, : 
att how 
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how to write and to ſpeak. But pro- 
vided they had the leaſt turn to be 
eloquent, - the . very ö grandeur of the 
fubjeR; and the new form they would 
give it, would heat and wind up the 
genius. Obſerve how Plato, Cicero, 
and St. Auſtin handle theſe matters. 
How noble, how exalted, how ſpirited 
are their diſcourſes!” Are they on 
this account leſs accurate, leſs metho- 
dical, leſs perſpicuous? Unleſs maſters 
be animated with the ſame fire, they 
never will teach philoſophy as they 
- ought, and never will inſpire a love 
%%% ²⁵ w . 

I therefore eme the hes 
of education in philoſophy. And that 
the minds of youth may be prepared 
for it, I could wiſh that their firſt 
ſtudies glanced, as much as poſſible, 
on morality and religion. They ſhould 
be informed of what is ſolid in polite 


literature, and be taught the uſe that 
an 


an honeft man mould make of it, as 
well as the danger and facility of 

abuſing it, hen vanity engages us in 
it, and when it is made ſubſervient to 


the paſſions. What evils at all times. 


have not ſprung from poets and ora - 


tors, from writers of every deſeription, 


whoſe fancy,” tongue and pen were 
governed by their paſſions, Plato and 
Cicero, * though heathens, have de- 
monſtrated that probity ſhould be the 


eſſential quality of an orator; and that 
eloquence ſhould never be employed, 


but in the defence and protection of 


innocence, juſtice, and virtue. Ho- 


race determines the duty of the po- 
ets? + Which is to form young people 


from obſcene diſcourſes, to inſtrubt 


them in precepts, pleaſingly and agree 


hes. dreſſed to corre their On 
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to relate to them great atchievemenis, 
io celebrate the divinity, to teach 
them prayers of invocation in public 
calamities. This is what thoſe bright 
geniuſes, in their, intervals of good 
ſenſe and reaſon, conceived of elo- 
quence and poetry, and ſhall we bluſh 
to inculcate, at their example, the . 
maxims on the minds of youth ?- - 
What ſolid advantage can be Wage 
ſrom-iftory,! if it be confined to the 
bare knowledge of names, facts and 
dates, if it be not referred to policy, 
which is the morality of ſtates; if the 
cauſe be not inveſtigated of great 
events, either from the virtues or vi- 
ces of nations, from the human paſ- 
ſions, from a providence that rules all, 
and conſtitutes every thing to its 
hidden ends? He who applies not to 
hiſtory as a religious philoſopher, will 
never de a Font gon oth in that 
line. %%% i punto 0 not: 


5 le Thy 


of it. 10 l. hy 


1 fay nothing of the other parts of 
Aae which are merely exterior, 
or amuſing, or frivolous. Religion 
ranks them in their proper. place, 
by. teaching us to value them only 
as they. are valuable, or even to dil- 
regard them: to give them place but 


as, a rational relaxation, and never ta 


engage in them ſo as to prejudice 
either duty, piety, or morals. 

Such is, in my opinion, the plan of 
en that beſt becomes an intel- 
ligent free being, who is formed to the 


image of God, who is deſtined to 


poſſeſs bim for ever, and is placed 


here below during a certain time, to 
merit this ineſtimable poſſeſſion, by 
an, accompliſhment of his duties. 
It is religion and morality that 
8 man theſe duties, and enable 
him to fulfil them: on religion there- 
fore and morality, ſhould the educa- 
tion of children be grounded, as ſoon 
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as 


renner 


a8 a dawn of reaſon and underſtanding 


ariſes / in their mind. I know that 


the leſſons ſhould be adapted to their 
age; 1 know that at firſt, they will 


give but little attention to them, and 


the manner of conceiving them vill be 
imperfett ; but the full comprehenſion 
of them will come hereafter, and ſo 
much the ſooner, as they began early 
to imbibe them. The point is to 
bend their minds that way, and habi- 
tuate them in religious ideas, as the 


only ideas that are truly great, ſolid, 


and worthy of a rational being, and 


form in them, if I may be allowed the. 


expreſſion, a moral appetite. - This 


education will doubtleſs more or leſs 
ſucceed according to the natural dif- 
poſitions of children. Butif true genius 
be the moral and philoſophical genius, 
it is but by theſe means that it will 
unfold itſelf in every child who bas 
the DUFVE It. * art or IDE 
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Who reaſonably tan doubt that 
Fes chus brought up will not, one 
day, draw every. poſſible advantage 
from their talents, both for themſelves 
and. fociety 3 that they will not be⸗ 
come great men, capable of the. moſt 
uſeful views for public benefit: men 
of pure morals, and of an irreproach- 
able condutt: good fathers, good 
magiſtrates, ne miniſters of re- 
ligion, the light, the example, and the 
ſupport of their fellow citizens. 

It maſt. not be imagined that this, 
akhough 4 ſerious education, is deſtitute - 
of allurements. Morality well ex 

pounded. is the charm of every good 
mind: of itſelf it has nothing that is 
gloomy. An able maſter will find a 
thouſand. ways to render it attracting 
0 and amu ung to children. The moral 
: | traits of profane authors, are the moſt. 
: plealing in their beares Defices L 
08.4 N 5 1 do 
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do not exclude the culture of che 
agreeable arts, ſuch as muſic, drawing, 
and dancing: 1 do not exclude the 
plays of youth, nor the exerciſes which 
give ſtrength, pliancy and agility to 
the body. As to philoſophy, if in the 
choice of the matter, and the manner 
of treating itz the plan be adopted 
which I have chalked out, it vill rea- 
dily be granted that the ſtudy of it, 
will be incomparably more e 
than it is at preſent. „ 
This plan, moreover, is not a mere 
ſpeculation: it is very praQicable. 
In this kind, as well as in every other, 
the moſt perfect ſhould be aimed at, 
and in the execution we ſhould draw 
as near to it as we can. I do not 
enter into an explication of the means, 
that are conducive to the accompliſh- 
ment of the work. It is proper to 
leave them to the diſpoſition of ma- 
ſters. The whole depends on their 
; knowledge, 
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ktiowledge, prudence a md zeal. When 
once they arè put in the way, they 
will be able to perfect, ee have 
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T is the law of hatüte which St. 
Auſtin thus characterizes; it is the 
fündamental and firſt law, it is the 
forte and principle of the other 
laws; an eternal and immutable law, 
grounded on the one hand, on nature, 
and the rights of God; and on the 
other, on the effence of man, and on 
his intimate relations with God and 
bis fellow creatures. It was at God's 
option to create man, or leave him in 


— 5 151 But in creating him, he 
Vor. | 1 could 
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could not diſpenſe with himſelf in 
impoſing on him this law, and in mak- 
ing it his principal obligation. To 
ſpeak properly, it is not the effect of 
God's will; but it rules and directs 
his will. How facred and venerable 
mult that law be; which in one ſenſe i Is 
the law for God himſelf! | 

It is written in the heart of men: 
written with the finger of God, written 
at the moment they are born.. As ſoon 
as reaſon begins to dawn, as ſoon as 
they are capable of reflection, the firſt 
ching which the ſoul pereeives, through 
the help of the hight that enhghteneth 


Xp every Man that cometh into this world, 4 


are the principles of this law : the firſt 
fentiment which the foul experiences, 
is that of moral good and evik It is 
properly from this moment that they 
become men: till then they were only 
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animals 
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Animals governed by a natural inſtindt. 
They then, therefore, have an idea 
of obligation and of duty; they feel 
themſelves tied and fubjebted 10 7 A 
being who is above them; and when 

they ſtray from this dependence by an 


abuſe of their liberty, their conſci- 


ence ſlings them, | and their-reaſon 
condemns them. 

fa oh; is written in the — of all 
men; in the heart of barbarous na- 


tions, as well as in chat of civilized | 
people; the ſavages themſelves are not 
ignorant of it. It has been, and will 


be known at all times, in all places, 
and wherever mankind ſubſilt. To 


have no notion of it, is to be devoid 


of reaſon, and to be claſſed with idi- 
ots. For it is in the knowledge of 
this law, that the uſe of reaſon con- 
fi ſts, and this reaſon is enlightened in in 
proportion as it penetrates further 
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into the, branches and conſequences 
of it. = 7 "3 
It is every where the ſame. Every 
where, w hen conſulted, it anſwers in 
the ſame manner; it is not ſuſceptible 
of any change, becauſe it does not 
depend ON prejudice or education, nor 
on conventions, climate, or goyern- 
ment, neither is it ſubje& to the views 
or wills of men. Every where, that 
which bears the mark of falſehood, 
injuſtice, and violence, is looked upon 
as bad in itſelf, and forbidden ante- 
riorly to any poſitive law. Every 
where, that which invades the rights 
of man, that which degrades or dil- 
honors him, is held as unlawful. Every 
where, reſpect for the divinity, reci- 
procal obligations between parents and 
children, fidelity to their engagements 
are conſidered, as ſacred and indiſ- 
penſable duties. 


— 


Nothing 
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ee Netbg can efface this Is 388 
the heart of man. How great ſoever 
his malice and depravation may be, 
he ſtill retains in his conſcience a clear 
ſighted and inexorable Judge, whom 
he neither can deceive or bribe. | In 
vain does he attempt to blind bimſelf 
to his crimes, in vain does he employ 
all the powers of his reaſon to excul- 
pate his condudt; the ſecret deciſions 
of the law of nature remain Mill un- 
ſhaken; they are conſtantly preſent 
to his thought, whenever he enters 
into himſelf, and conſtantly pronounce 
againſt bim, without leaving him any 
other reſource, than to acknowledge 
his guilt, and correct his conduct. 
How then has it happened, that among 
the philoſophers of antiquity, and even 
in the heart of Chriſtianity, eſpecially 
in our days, there have been men 
ſo perverſe and impudent, as to dare 
avowedly to attack the exiſtence of 
Fo a na- 
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a natural law, to confound. good and 
evil, and ſtrip human athons of all 
morality ? I own that this appears to 
me to be inconceivable; for it is 
: equiyalently. declaring oneſelf a mon. 
ſter before the whole world, I mean a 
monſter of malice and falſehood; a 
wretch, who running counter to his 
reaſon and conſcience, ſaps the foun- 
dations of religion, of virtue, and of 
all natural and civil ſociety; gives a 
looſe to every vice, authoriſes every 
crime, plunges mankind into dark- 
neſs, diſorder and confuſion, and finks 
bis own ſpecies beneath the condition 
of brute beaſts. ; 
If it be aſtoniſhing that ſuch horrid 
{yſtews ſhould have been publiſhed, 
it is ſtill more aſtoniſhing, | that the 
writings that contain them, ſhould 
have been ſo acceptable, ſo much 
ſought for, and ſo much applauded as 
they have been * many, who have 
5 a: gone 
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gone ſo far in their infatuation, as to 
deem them maſter- pieces, and works 


worthy of immortality. It is, how- 


ever, evident, that ſuch productions, 
which are the moſt crying, and the 
molt manifeſt abuſe of talents, cannot 


but ſhock every good mind, and excite 


indignation in every good heart; and 
that they deferve, as well as their 
authors, the ſevereſt animadverſion of 


the laws. No robber, no profligate, 


no prifoner is more dangerous, 

more puniſhable. But if the exiſtence 
of the law of nature cannot be called 
in queſtion, without the moſt glaring 


impoſition and infi incerity, let us con- 


ider what refults from it, with b l 
to the Chriſtian religion. 

The law of nature points out to us 
the neceſſity of a religion; it is the 
baſis: and foundation of it; but itſelf 
is not a religion. We do not draw 
"Wy it any light by which! we may 
Sy Pq” a 
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know what ſort of worſhip God re- 
quires of us, nor by what means we 
can obtain his favours, or avert his 
juſtice, that is irritated by our crimes. 
We draw no light from it to know 
what the free deſigns were of the 
Creator in forming us, what end he 
formed us for, by what means we may 
' attain it, what happineſs or miſery 
await us after death; whether man 
perſevered in the firſt ſtate in which he 
was created, or whether he fell from 
it through his own fault, and whether 
there be a reſource. for being re- 
inſtated again. The ancient philoſo- 
phers having loſt the tracks of primitive 
revelation, or not being able to un- 
ravel it from vulgar traditions, con- 
ſulted the law of nature, and found it 
filent on all theſe heads; and it is 
ſilent ſtill to all who eicher will not, 
or cannot make application elſewhere, 
becauſe they are not its proper object, 


and 
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and depend on the poſitive will of 
God. But as it clearly gives us to 
underſtand, that a knowledge of all 
theſe points is indiſpenſably neceſſary 
to us, it leads us to admit of the 
neceſſity, and conſequently of the ex- 
iſtence of a revelation. 

If there has been a revelation, this 
ſame natural law tells me that it muſt 
have been as ancient as the world, 
and muſt have begun with the human 
race. That it muſt have been propa- 
_ gated from age to age, through the 
channel of tradition; that if the track 
of it has been altered, or even loſt 
among moſt nations, it could not have 
happened but through their own fault; 
that every man who can come at any 
knowledge of it, is obliged to ſpare 
no pains to acquire it; that ſhould any 
doubts or confuſed glimmerings of it 
ariſe in his ſoul, he ought to pray to 
Sod to enlighten him, and that he will 


| 
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be reſponſable for his indifference in 
it, or voluntary ignorance of it. 

The law of nature tells me alſo, 
that as man never could have been 
without a religion, and a revealed re- 
ligion, or believed to be ſuch, Deiſm 
muſt be a chimera, an abſurdity, and 
an impiety: a chimera, becauſe no 
nation has ever adopted it; an ab- 
ſurdity, becauſe it is contrary to this 
evident principle, that it belongs only 
to God, to preſcribe the manner after 
which he chuſes to be honored, re- 
latively to his glory, and his views 
upon man; an impiety, becauſe a De- 
iſt chuſes to live without a religion, or 
to form one an to his own 
fancy. HR 
The law of nature to does ne 
permit us to acquieſce in Deiſm ; and 
abſolutely enacts that we ſhould make 
choice of a religion, that has: been 
revealed: now there is not, and there 

cannot 
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cannot be but one that deſeryes this 
title. For it is evident that idolatry 
could not have Gd for its author; Ma- 
hometaniſm carries with it all the marks 
of impoſture; beſides neither idolatry 
or Mahometaniſm, are ſo ancient as the 
human race; and it is neceſſary that 
the religion which God has revealed, 
ſhould have begun at that epoeh. 
It therefore muſt be Chriſtianity, 
which has no other origin than that 
of the world, which ſhews us Jeſus 
Chriſt promiſed as Redeemer to our 
firſt parents, immediately after their 
fall; which ſhews him to us, I ſay, in 
the - moſt authentic monuments, an- 
nounced from age to age, by an oral 
tradition to. the poſterity of Adam; 
and fince Moſes, by a written tradi- 
tion to the nation from whence this 
Redeemer was to take birth; which 
informs us of his nativity, his life, his 
rd big miracles, his' death; his 


reſur- 
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reſurrection and aſcenſion; all fats 
which are averred and inconteſtable; 
all facts which were foretold with all 
their cirumſtances by a long ſeries of 
prophets; all facts which were written 
by witneſſes, either ocular or contem- 
porary: which ſhew us his Church 
riſing from the midſt of prodigies, 
that were wrought at firſt on the apo- 
ſtles by the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, 
and then by the apoſtles' themſelves 
amongſt all the nations, to whom they 
preached the goſpel; a church that 
was eſtabliſhed, and continues to ſub- 
fiſt in ſpite of the fury of perſecutions, 
and the ſeduftion of heretics: a work 
that is divine in itſelf, divine in its 
execution, divine in its s propagation, 
and its preſervation, | | 
__ - Finally, the law of nature points 
out to me in Chriſtianity, * the true 
charaQers of religion: the homage of 
the os * to God, in the myſteries 
| which 
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which I am ordered to believe; the 
homage of the heart in the morality 
which I am enjoined to praftiſe: a 
morality every way holy, that in no 
reſpect derogates from the law of na- 
ture, but perſects it in all its branches: 
an homage of the whole man, both as 

to ſoul and body, in the worſhip which 
is exaQted of me, in the poſitive pre- 
cepts which are laid upon me, and 
in the exteriour practices which are 
preſcribed me. 

A religion made for man, in what 
light ſoever he can be viewed, righte- 
ous or guilty, king or ſubjeR; rich or 
poor; in all ages, in all conditions, 
and in all fituations in life; dictating 
to all their duties, and preſerving the 
right of every individual; the ſupport - 
of the indigent, the protection of the 
weak, the comfort of the afflicted: the 
ſtrongeſt and ſafeſt tie of ag, and 


were 


vere it univerſally and faithfully prac- 
tiſed, it would baniſh from the world 
every vice, and introduce every vir- 
tue, and would only leave ſuch imper- 
fefions and miſeries, as are ſuitable 
to the exerciſe of Chriſtianity, Pcs 
and een 8 


XVIII. 
Men fall into fin, when through an unruly 
inclination to ſenſible advantages, which 
are in the loweſt rank of pleaſure, they 
* renounce thoſe that are more exalted 
and of the firſt rank. God is truth and 
tas _ Book 2. c. 5. 


TI ER E are three claſſes of a 
things; God, and the means that lead 
to him; the ſoul of man and its facul- 
ties; all ſenſible objeQs, ſuch as our 
body, and all other bodies, which 
exiſt only with a relation to ours. 
Thoſe of the firſt claſs are the moſt 

excellent; 
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excellent; thoſe of the laſt, the leaſt 


eſtimable; the ſoul holds the middle 


rank; it is good or bad, as it adheres 
to that which is above it, or to that 
which is beneath it. 


God does not forbid us the- enjoy- 


ments of any of the ſenſible things 


which he has created, ſince it is for 


us that he has created them, that is, 


for the uſe of our body, and of this 
| Preſent life. But he does not, and 
cannot allow us to attach ourſelves 


to theſe things for their own ſake, that 


we ſhould make them our end, that 
we ſhould ſtop at, and reſt in them; 
becauſe they are beneath us, and be- 
cauſe in fact, it is a motive of humi- 


Þ lation for us to be united to a body, 


and to hold to other material beings by 
means of this body. Our ſoul is de- 
ſtined to a far nobler end, and to thoſe 


advantages that lead to this end. God 


himſelf, the ſovereign good, the au- 
5 ; | thor 
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thor of all that is good, is its end; it 
is made to enjoy him for ever. The 
good things by which it is forwarded 


towards this enjoyment, are all moral 


and religious virtues. 

As our foul is ſpiritual and immortal, 
it is evident that the things which it can 
reach to of itſelf, and independently of 
the body, muſt be the moſt analogous 
to its nature. Such is God, who is 
through his eſſence increated and 
immortal: our ſoul, nee 1s made 
for God e 

Hence, as there is a natural ſu- 
bordination between the ſoul and the 


body, and between the faculties of the 
one, and the qualities of the other; 


ſo alſo is there a ſubordination, be- 
tween the things that appertain to the 
ſoul, and thoſe that regard it only 
relative to the body. Beſides, as this 
preſent life, which is tranſitory and 
momentary, bears no proportion with 
Ic” tte 


the life to come which is endleſs and 
eternal; ſo the tbings of this preſent 
life, are of a nature incomparably in- 
ferior to thoſe of the life to come. 
| God, who is order itſelf, has there- 
fore placed an order between the 
things which he has deſtined for the 
benefit of man : appointing that. this 
order ſhould rule his eſtimation and 
affections: God appoints; that he 
ſhould ſet a greater value en, what 
belongs to the ſoul, than that which 
appertains to the body, on what relates 
to the life to.come, than what concerns 
the preſent, /and that in the concur-. 
rence,” he ſhould not hefitate to ſacri- 
fice inferiour and , periſhable objects, 
in order to ſecure the poſſeſſion of 
ſuperior and eternal advantages; and 
as God is the ſupreme, the incompar- 
able, che final happineſs of man, and 
as he eminently comprehends every 
thing that is deſirable it is evident 
Yau. I. 2 that 
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chat man ought never to expoſe him- 
ſelf to the danger of loſing ſo great a 
bleſſing, by preferring any thing elſe to 
it, or even by comparing it with any 
thing elſe; and at all times to be dil- 
pofed to loſe all other advantages, in 
order to attain this. The fame reaſon 


.obliges him to give the preference 
ever all earthly things, to thoſe which 


are of a moral and ſupernatural order, 
uch as all virtues are, the proper 
effe@ of which is, to unite him to God, 

N even during his abode upon earth. 
_: - Such is the rule: a moſt juſt, holy, 
| eee rule, which is grounded 
on the very nature of things. As man 
is free in his choice, he may violate 
5 ie rule; but ſhould he violate it, he 
goes againſt order, and be fins. The 
malice of the ſinner conſiſts in know- 
ing the juſtice of this order, and in 
voluntarily tranſgreſſing it; he inverts 
the he law of God, and for an 
inferiour 


— 
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thſeriour advantage which his paſſions 
propoſe to him, he makes no account 
of his ſovereign good: and this is at 
once the exceſs of her nr and "gs 
"OO 
God a him by ens dis. 
in effect for ever, of the bleſſing of 
which he freely runs the riſk of being 
deprived of, and by taking from him, 
after this life, the things which he went 
after, to the prejudice of this ſovereign 
good. He alſo puniſhes him by in- 
flicting on him ſenſible evils, which 
ſurpaſs without any compariſon all the 
pleaſures which he enjoyed by means 
ot his ſenſes; and by rendering his 
ſoul a prey to all the bitterneſs and 
lacerations of rage and deſpair. A 
: chaſtiſement of infinite equity, which 
- puniſhes man in that in which he had 
ſinned, and ſubjeſts him, againſt. his 
„ the * which _ Fn vi- 
ie 91 1 5 "ws 
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What then muſt we do? We muſt 

regulate our judgments: and affedions 
according to truth, according to the 
law of God; ve muſt ſubject ourſelves 
to the order which he has eſtabliſhed; 


we muſt never ſuffer our paſſions ſo to 


prevail over us, as to cauſe us to 

tranſgreſs it. I do not exatt that you 
ſhould imitate the ſaints, who felt 
themſelves humbled by the weight and 
the wants of this mortal body, WhO 
groaned under it, who. granted no- 
thing but to its neceſſities, and refuſed 
every thing to its pleaſures. This ſeems 
to you to be too ſevere; you do not 
conceive what freedom, what inde- 
Pendance, what e ee from 


4 :Enjoy;: ae; 5 bins of this 
life, but no further than God permits 


you, according to the meaſure, the 
bounds; and conditions which he has 
preſcribed. Let this enjoyment 'be 


ST © but 


| or S . 4 N. 


but ſuperficial, and let your heart be 
fixed only upon the things that are 
ſolid, and that claim all your affee- 
tion. Reaſon will have it ſo, religion 
commands it; your happineſs both 
temporal and eternal depends upon it. 
Your paſſions alone oppoſe it; but 

mould they be liſtened to? And is | 
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there a momentary ſatisfaction of ſo 


great a value, as that you ſhould ſa- 
crifice to it the peace of your con- 
ſcience, and your intereſt for eternity? 
Do not wait for the life to come, in 
order to ſee into the folly and dif- 
order of ſuch a conduct. It then 
would be too late, neee 
be vain, and the evil ange N JN 
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1 from thee, and who riſe up 


aguinſt thee, imitate thee eee 1 
e 2. c. 6. | | 


"= Ee: Avftin * a view of all the 
paſſions, ſhews that the end that man 
propoſes to himſelf, is to give himſelf 
a kind of exiſtence which belongs only 
to God: ſo that even when he ftrays 
from him, and riſes up a gainſt him, he 
ſtrives to imitate him, but vith a falſe 
and perverſe imitation. From whence 
he concludes that this alone is a proof, 
that God is the Creator of all beings, 
and that for this very reaſon, they 
cannot entirely wit! Iraw themſelves 
from him. \ 
Nothing is more true, nothing is 
more profound, than this admirable 
thought. It aſcends to the principle 
of moral evil, e is pride, and an 
| inordinate 
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inordinate deſire in the intelligent 
creature, of being equal to the Cre- 
ator. What rained the rebeh angel 2 
This ſentiment which {cripture puts in 
his mouth, I will exalt myſelf, and £ 
all be like unto the Higheſt. He en 
to independence, and to be able to 
be, as God docs I am, of, myſelf, 
from myſelf I hold all my prefeQion. 
Man in like manner loſt himſelf, bx 
wiſhing to reſemble God; it was in 
this that Satan tempted him and ten. 
duced, bim, you, will be. like. unto. gods, 
knowing good and evil. 14 abate 
In his ee een _ all. retains 
this perverſe deſite of imitating God z, 
a deſire which is even, become more 
intimate object, and the ultimate end 
of all his paſſions. He. wiſhes to be 8 
independant, as God; be wiſhes for 
the enjoyment of all chat is pleaſur- 


e 


able, and the exemption from all that 
intro i 2 4 S708 is 
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Is On he is penned 181 
and. ſpurns at. contradittion, as if ſub- 
jection and pain did not apertain to his 
nature: he refers all to himſelf, and 
makes Ran the centre of * 
thing. e e 
This Seve EN * een | 
| as it is, proves, however, his greatneſs 
and his dignity. It proves chat he is 
created to the image of God, and de- 
ſtined to reſemble him one day after 
a more perfect manner, when he has 
rendered himſelf worthy of the poſſeſ- 
ſion of him. Me ſhall be'like unto him, 
ſays St. John, becauſe we ſhall ſee him 
fuck as he 15. It is in this reſemblance 
that his happineſs will be found. 
Hence the true happineſs of man, 
and his reſemblance with God, being 
one atid the ſame thing, it is in ſome 
ſort natural that the paſſions, which 
propoſe happineſs to themſelves for 
oe ober ſhould alſo have in view 
this 
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this? reſemblance. ' But as the hap- 
pineſs which they aſpire to is falſe, _ 
the reſemblance” which they affect to 
give us with God, is falſe alſo. The 
fault of the paſſions is not in the deſire 
of happineſs, nor in the pretenſion 
to reſemble God; it is in the ſearch 
of happineſs out of God, notwith- 
ſtanding his expreſs prohibition, in the 
fruition of created things, and in the 
deſire of imitating God, not in the 
participation of his being, but in riſing 
up againſt him, and withdrawing them- 
ſelves from his dominion. From hence 
ſprings their vanity, as well as their 
orime. hey are vain becauſe they 
deceive us, by never attaining to their 
object; they are criminal, becauſe 
they invert order, and tend to a re- 
ſemblance with God; which er N 
the ſovereignty of his being. 
That which ſenſibly ſhews GE the- 
A of the paſſions 15 2 perverſe; 
imitation 
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imitation of God is, that they all bear 
a. falſe, charadter of infinity. They 
wiſh that their object were infinite, that 
the pleaſure of enjoyment. were alſo 
fo, and that there were no end to their 
poſſeſſion, Which is evidently to ſay, 
that our paſſions. induce us to ſeek. 
alone, an infinite good, an infinite 


Joys and an infinite poſſeſſion 


But what God finds only in bimſelf, 
he will have us alſo ſeek in him alone: 
and ſuch is the ſublimity of our de- 
flination ;- this is What he has engraved 
in our Heart - with indelible cha- 
ratters. Man, by taking his paſſions 
for his guides, goes in. ſearch: out 
of God, of what is to be found in 


God, and this is his error, his crime, 
and his miſery. An error that debaſes 
him, degrades him and brutifies him: 
æ crime that corrupts, diſorders and 


n his nature, and the uſe of his 
DNA! faculties: 
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faculties: a miſery that deprives him, 
even in this life, of the hope of a 
ſovereign felicity, and will 50d rarer ö 
for ever of the poſſeſſion of it. 
Let us imitate God: toad; | 
i bear a refemblance with him, 
but only in the manner in which he 
would have man imitate and reſemble 
him. The reſemblance which is to be 
one day our reward and our happineſs, 
does not become our preſent ſtate, it is 
reſerved for a ſtate of glory. Another 
kind of refemblance is propoſed to 
us here below: it is to imitate Jeſus 
Chriſt. The Son of God became man: 
he dwelt amongſt us in order to fhew 
us, in his doarine, in his actions, and 
in his ſufferings, za model truly divine; 
and an imitation of which might be 
within our reach. It is not to our 
paſſions, but to our reaſon, and to our 
faith that this model is preſemed. 
Win mall form himſelf. on the 
e = image 
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image of the Son of God, expreſſing 
in himſelf his ſentiments and his vir- 


tues, will one day be like unto him 
in glory. On the contrary, whoſoever 
ſhall have no conformity with this 
model, will never partake of bis 
felicity. 0 

Let each one, dhietefire;: examine 
himſelf and aſk; have I hitherto taken 


this God-man for the object of my 


imitation? I am a Chriſtian; I glory 


in the name. But what is a Chriſtian 


but an imitator of Jeſus Chriſt ? ' 1 
am inſtructed in his goſpel, I know 
what he has taught, what he has prac- 


tiſed, what he has ranked among 


the beatitudes, and what he has con- 
demned. If I do not reſemble him 1 in 
ſentiment and in aQion, ' what muſt 


I expect, when he will judge me, and 


confront me with himſelf. What will | 


be my lot, but an eternal: 'Tepro- 
bation * 
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. weakneſs, dares, 40 aſcribe to his oum 
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9 
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kJ T. Auſtin with reaſon judged; on 


knew all his own weakneſs, of which 


he. had made a fatal eſſay; and he 


knew. that this weakneſs! is natural to 
man, that he is prone to evil, and 


averſe to what is good, and that of 


bimſelf he has not ſtrength to avoid 


the one, or to prattiſe the other. The 


thing is true, even morally ſpeaking. : 
The virtuous Pagans were not purely 
ſo; and if they overcame any vice, 
they over came it through vicious mo- 


tives, that were infefted with pride 


and klare. e pal 
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But what our faith teaches us, con- 
FR this truth more forcibly. We 
are taught by it that all the ſupernatu. 
ral good which is in us, is due to 
grace, that ef ourſelves we can do 
nothing, that we are not capable even of 
one good thought, or of one good de. 
Gre, with reſpect to our laſt end. Every 
child of the church profeſſes the be- 
lief of this doQrine, which is the foun- 
dation of chriſtianity, humility, and 
of the gratitude we owe to God. But 
it is one thing to believe with a 
ſpeculative faith, and another in prac- 
tice to conform our ſentiments with 
this belief, ſo as to glorify God in all 
we ſee that is good in us, and never 
to imagine that we have in the leaſt 
contributed towards i; oe our n 
endeavours. | Tre 
How rare are the ſouls 1 are * 
in. this interiour diſpoſition. 
Where are tho ſe to be found, who con- 
ET _ tinually 
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timnually carry in their heart, an intimate 
"conviction: of their weakneſs and im- 
potency? It can only be tbe effect 
of a long, or We a conſtant ex- 
Perience. „ 6% 1, 5246) 
Now I can 1 Aiferiven more 


than two ſets of people, who have this 


experimental knowledge of their mi- 
ſery: the one is of thoſe, who, before 
they gave themſelves totally to God, 
or ſince they have returned to bim, 
have fallen into ſome conſiderable 


fault, the remembrace of which being 


always preſent to their mind, cures 
them of preſumption, and keeps them 
folidly humble: ſuch were David, 
Peter, Magdalene, Auſtin, and many 
others: the other is of thoſe who have 
always lived with great purity and 
mnocence, but whom God has tried 
vith great and violent temptations ; 


wham he has led a hundred times to 


the brink of: the precipice, into which 
Wisi: = | they 
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they now: they would have infalibly 
fallen, if the all-powerful hand of 
God had not ſupported them; thoſe 
alſo who in the moſt perfect ſervice of 
'God, have hardly ever experienced 
either reliſh or conſolation; who have 
met with nothing but dryneſs, aridi- 
ties and reluctance to what is good, 
and have been in continual conflifts 
with the rebellions of 4 10 ne- 
. 135 
1 ſuch ſervants of God, hol: 
number is ſmall, if compared with the 
others, have been truly humble, have | 
been deeply. penetrated with a ſenſe 
of their miſery, and of their inca- 
pacity of doing any thing that is good. 
A man who has the advantage of 
knowing himſelf 3 in this manner, ſhould 
he overcome any paſſion, or acquire 
any virtue, is very far from aſcribing 
the merit of i it to himſelf; he gives. all 
the +; glory of it to God alone. He 
does 


or er. uE Bl 


does, prefer himſelf to any one, not 
even to the greateſt ſinners; perſuaded 
as he is that if they had received the 
fame graces which he has received, 
they would have made a better uſe of 
them than he has done; and that if 
he himſelf had been in the ſame cir- 


cumſtances with them, he would have 


been more wicked than they. Thus 
thought St. Paul, who tiled himſelf 
the firſt of ſinners, and ſaid, whatever 
5 am, I am through the grace of God. 
Thus thought St. Auſtin, who ac- 
knowledged that there is no ſin, which 
any one man can commit, but what 
every other man might commit, if not 
preſerved from it by the grace of God. 
Thus thought St. Francis, who ſin- 
cerely believed himſelf to be more 


guilty in the fight of God, than a 


criminal whom he once ſaw going to 
ekecution. We have a difficulty in 


conceiving how theſe ſentiments could 
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be in the ſaints; we look upon them 
as pious exaggerations. But it is be- 
cauſe we know not as they did, the 
great corruption and the extreme infir- 
mity of man: it is becauſe we have 
not humility: a virtue which does 
not conſiſt, as it is generally reckoned, 
in placing ourſelves beneath what we 
are, but in doing ourſelves the exaQteſt 

and the ſtricteſt juſtice. 5 
As to thoſe who are pure and j inno- 
cent, but of an ordinary virtue ; who 
are not addicted to prayer, and to 
an interior life; who have not gone 
through humiliating trials; they re- 
flect but little on their weakneſs; they 
even have but an imperfe& knowledge 
of it; they are therefore, apt topreſume 
on their own ſtrength, and to applaud 
themſelves for their goodneſs, as if 
they had acquired it by their own 
dur and fidelity: and it would be 
well if chey did not magnify in their 
own 


own fancy, the little goodneſs they do, 
and imagine that they have virtues, 
"ROE they really have not. 
From hence it happens that they 
are full of ſelf-love, ſelf-ſufficiency, of 
eſteem for themſelves, and of a ſecret 
contempt for others, with whom they 
compare themſelves with complacency: 
and are moreover ſo blind, that the 
_ greateſt part of them will not know 
their own portrait which I here ſet 
before them. They think themſelves 
capable of every thing; they never 
heſitate at any thing, and enterprize all 
things. Yet they are cowardly, timid, 
and puſillanimous, and are for ever 
in a tremble on their own account. 
The ſmalleſt fault they commit, frets 
and diſheartens them: they cannot 
imagine, do they ſay, bow they came 
to fall. What pride! What ſupine 
ignorance of themſelves! At the firſt 
en of che ſlighteſt temptation, you 
N =": 0 ſee 
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fee ahem, diſconcerted, dejected, and 
on the point of laying every thing 
aſide. It is becauſe they 2 on 
themſelyes, and not on grace. 
Tbey are humble only in words and 
in the exteriour; inwardly they are 
ruled by a diſguiſed, ſubtile pride, 
which blinds them to their own faults, 
and renders them very clear ſighted 
in the diſcovery] of thoſe of others. 
They criticiſe and detract; and ih 
their zeal, they are barſh and ſevere; 
they are forbidding to ſinners, as if 
they ſhould fay to them, 9 4 — me 
not, for I am —_— 4 
" Theſe ſame people are ba 
ſelfiſh, and much attached to their own 
will and judgment; they are aAive, 
buſtling, and reſtleſs; they are fond 
of works that attract notice, and o 
exteriour practices of piety. Vou muſt 
not ſpeak to them of the mortification 
of the heart, or of a peaceable and 
quiet 
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quiet prayer: in this their ſelf-love 
would not find its account. Unleſs 
mey move their lips, they think they 
do not pray; their heart is dry, they 
muſt draw all from their books. In 
their notions, mortification conſiſts in 
the practice of ſome faſts, ſome abſti- 
nence, or ſome corporal auſterity. And 
we may eaſily. gueſs how much they 
prefer themſelves interiourly to thoſe, 
who lead an ordinary ſort of a life. 
But to curb the refleQions of the 
mind, to moderate the activity of the 
will, to reſtrain the imagination, to 
ſuppreſs the ſallies of humour, is what 
they have not the courage to do, nor 
yet the deſign of undertaking. But 
what would ſuch people think, if, on 
being told that their ſanQity depended 
much more upon the attion of God, 
than upon their ,own, they were ad. 
viſed to reſt upon him the chief care 
of it, to allow him to aft, to give 
$646 v4; 4 R 3 chem- 
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themſelves up to him, and to ſubmit 
to his operations? Theſe are ſo many 


things of which they have no con- 
ception, or they treat tem as idle and 
iuſive. +8 

Theſe people, adds St. 400 bove 
leſs love for God, than converted 
ſinners have, becauſe the mercy by 
which God pardons fin, has been leſs 
neceſſary to them; as if the grace 
which preſerves, were lefs valuable 
than the remedy which cures, and as 


if they were not as much, and even 


more-indebted to God's goodneſs on 
that very account. The caſe is, that 
at bottom, they imagine that their 
juſtice belongs to themſelves, and that 
it is, if not entirely, at leaſt in great 
meaſure their own work; and on this 
they reſt their hope, inſtead of placing 


it folely in God; who, when he crowns 


our merits, CFOWNs but his own Oy. 


XXI. 
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XXI. 


0 too . en 0 Fa 


: of the mind, when, we ſay the one to the 
other, let us go, let us do; and when 
. we bluſh. at not Being e uw 2. 
Co; Go 


* does St. Auſtin 3 him- 
ſelf, on account of a theft which he 
committed with his companions at the 
age: of ſixteen. Tbis theft had no- 
thing in it that was attracting: it was 
of a fruit that was unfit for eating, and 
his own garden furniſhed him with 
better. He owns that, had he been 
alone, he would not have thieved: 
and he aſcribes this Jarceny to the ſe- 
ation by which young people, mut- 
ually encourage each other in nd: do- 
ings. 

What W to that great 3 
Mill happens —_ Men corrupt, ſe- 
1 „„ duce 
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duce and pervert each other: every 
thing concurs towards it; example, 
perſuaſion, and timidity; the boldneſs 
and inſtigation of ſome, and the weak 
neſs and compliance of others. The 
contagion catches and ſpreads itſelf ; 
like fire. 5 1 
We all carry within us a certain 
fund of malice, which is not equal in 
every one, but more or leſs differs ac- 
cotding to the mixture of our natural 
qualities. This fund is the principle 
of our corruption; but that which haſ- 
tens the unfolding of this bud, and 
carries us ſometimes to the greateſt 
crimes, are moſtly our bad connections, 
and our engagements in company. 
Man, when alone, cannot be either as 
good, or as bad as he can be. It is a 
commeree with others, eſpecially his 
equals, that bends him to virtue or to 
vice. The beſt education, the moſt 
virtuous diſpoſitions, the ſtrongeſt re- 
\, ſolutions. 
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ſolutions can hardly hold againſt the 

ſedutction of bad company: we muſt 
either of neceſſity | quit it, Or preſently 7 
conſent to be perverted. The miſ- 
chief is already half done, when we 

remain in it after we have known what | 
it is. 


For to imagine that we ſhalb be able 
to guard againſt the contagion; that 
we ſhall go no further than to a certain 


point; that we ſhall reſiſt the counſels,” 


the examples, the railleries, the fear of 
diſobliging, and a certain proneneſs to an 
imitation of what we ſee done by others, 
that we ſhall {upport ourſelves on all 
theſe. numerous and ſlippery occafions, 
through a firmneſs of character, a rec- 

titude of intention, through the fear of 
God and the ſeret admonitions of our 
own conſcience, is an illuſion. We 
poſſibly may hold good for a while, 
bly we eden 1958 back, and en muſt 


yield. 
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yield. He that loves danger, will periſh 


in it. 9 RT's 'F br is for hs ROE Br) 
Nov there is no e immi- 


nent, more certain, and more unavoid- 


able than this. All the world knows 
it, and hardly any one guards againſt 
it. So little is the account that is 
made of virtue and innocence! Pa- 


rents themſelves are not ſufficiently 


cautious on this head in behalf of their 
children. From hence ariſes that de- 
luge of every ſpecies of crimes that 
overflows fociety. Let people ſay what 
they will, human laws are inſufficient 
to maintain order either in public-or 
domeſtic life, The whole depends on 
religion and morals; and the religion 
and morals of every individual depend, 
more than on any thing elſe, on bis 


connedtions and friendſhips. 


With the wicked we learn wicked- 
| nets + ; we harden in the commiſſion of 
itz! 


* 
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it: we learn to boaſt of it, and to ſhake 
off a certain ſhame that is attached to 
evil deeds: we even learn to brag of 
the evil we have not done, and aim at 
being eſteemed more wicked than we 
really are. St. Auſtin ſays ſo of him- 
ſelf ; how many could have made, or 
may make the ſame confeſſion? 
Do remorſes ariſe, do we mean to 
return to a virtuous courſe? The main 
obſtacle that intervenes does not al- 
ways proceed ſrom our paſſtons and 
vicious habits. But we are to renounce 
our friends, our confidents, our com- 
panions of pleaſure and intrigue. This 
often ſtops us. We indeed repent of 
the ſteps We have taken, but are un- 
willing to draw back. At the leaſt 
attempt of the kind, at the leaſt regret 
which we might expreſs, their looks 
diſconcert us; their reproaches, their 
deriſions, and their ſeornful pity over- 
jet us; we yield, we link more cloſely 
HT with 
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with 3 and become worſe than he⸗ 
fore. „ 694% © 
- Often, nay too > commonly in our 
days, theſe dangerous and perfidious 
friends beſet us even on our death-bed, 
and try every meaſure to fruſtrate the 
effefts of grace in thoſe laſt, moments; 
we perceiye. that they mean our perdi- 
tion, but know not how to avoid it. 
They lay faſt hold of us and beſet us, 
they conceal the danger of our lick, 
neſs, and prevent every ſpiritual aſſiſt- 
ance. Thus do thouſands quit this 
world, with a racked conſcience, affeR- 
ing a falſe ſecurity, and not aa 
give any ſign of repentancſde. 
It is particularly in bodies of. men, 
and in communities ofany kind, where 


the influence of good or bad ſociety is 


the, molt perceptible, In every body 
of men there is a prevailing ſpirit that 
ſerves for rule throughout the. whole, 
and to which every particular, on, be- 

| 0 coming 


. 
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coming a member, conforms his con- 
duct. He muſt think, ſay, and act ac- 
cording to the maxims of the body, 


1 


according to its prejudices and cuſ- 


you will be excluded, or rejected, or 
looked upon unfavourably; you will be 
deſpiſed, and poſſibly alſo perſecuted. : 
The bulk of mankind are neither 
decidedly good nor decidedly wicked: 


follow that which they find already 
eſtabliſhed; like the camelion, they aſ- 
fume the colour of what is neareſt to 
them, and of what ſurrounds them. 
Ihe policy, the intereſt, the fear, the 
vanity,” the aſcendency of certain cha- 
racters ſubdues them; the example and 
authority have all power over them, 
they are not ſtrong enough to reſiſt 
the torrent. How then if alone, or in 
4 nal number, vill they dare to con- 
* : FN demn 


toms: if you ſtand up againſt them, 


they are weak and are eaſily led away: 
they have no opinion of their own, and 
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demn he — number, and give it 


the law? We think ourſelves fully 


juſtified when we can ſay, I follow the 


ſpirit of the body I belong to. 


It is therefore of the utmoſt conſe. 


_ quence to morals, -probity, faith and 


ſalvation, to be well acquainted with 


the diſpoſitions, the maxims, and the 
cuſtoms of the body we mean to be- 


come members of: ſhould they be 


good, the facility of doing and living 
well will be great; ſhould they be bad, 
nothing leſs than a ao m 1 


ſerve you. 

The precautions which are en 
to eſcape the danger of unhappy con- 
neftions depend partly on ourſelves, 
and partly on Providence. We ſhould 
pray that God would watch over us, 
and preſerve us from all commerce and 
engagements that might prejudice our 
foul; it is one of the greateſt bleſſings 
which he can beſtow on us; nor can 

ve 
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we ſufficiently perſiſt in the demand; 
and the ſureſt way to obtain it is to 
abandon ourſelves to his guidance, and 
never to form a ſcheme, or enter upon 
a project independently of him. [ 
On our part we ſhould carefully a- 
void every ſuſpicious connection; we 
never ſhould engage in any ſtate or con- 
dition where our ſalvation may be in 
danger; and if the engagement be not 
irrevocable, we: ſhould immediately 
break through it: we ſhould renounce 
all employs, dignities and ſocieties ei- 
therof buſineſs orof amuſements, where 
we ſhould evidently be expoſed to the 
loſs. of our foul. I know that ſometimes 
| the fituation may be critical, and even 
cruel; but the conſideration of ſalva- 
tion ſhould take place before every 
other; and rather than partake of in- 
juſtice, rather than hazard our faith 
and morals, there is no temporal i inte- 
telt * ſhould 505 be ſacrificed. 
* ; XXIII. 
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14 lid not 750 7 and I defired to be 


loved; and through a fecret indigence 
1 was angry al being leſs. indigent. 
B. 3. C. 1. 


WM: HE .origin of. the paſſions, and 


particularly of that of loving and of 
being loved, is a hidden want, a ſecret 
indigence which begins to be felt at a 
certain age, and which, at the ſight of 
ſenfible objects, ſolicits the ſoul to 


unite itſelf to them, or to attract them 
to itſelf, in order to aſſuage this kind 


of an inteſtine hunger that. torments it. 


The ſoul, as yet raw and unexperien- 


ced, is charmed at experiencing 5 
want, becauſe it expects to find, 


every object that ſtrikes it, eie to 


fatisfy it. An evident proof. is this 


that no intelligent creature can lulßce 
to 


RT Iz 


. * INS . n. 


to itſelf, ai that it muſt ſeek its bap- 


pineſs in ſome external object. 


And from whence proceeds this. 
want? from whence originates this 
ſelleſufficiency? unleſs it be from its 


having the quality of a creature which 


carries within it its own nothingneſs, 
an immenſe void which it wiſhes to fill 


up, and which nothing can fill, but he 
who. gave it exiſtence. This is the 
more bidden and latent indigence of 
which, St. Auſtin, ſpeaks. An indi- 


gence which conſtitutes the moral 2 


ſence of the creature, and which we 
cannot ſufficiently dive into, in order. 
to become acquainted with the intimate 
relation which we. haye with God. 
The foul has two leading Abies 
which inelude all other defires. The 
deſire of knowing, and the deſire of 
loving; there muſt be an object for 
the underſtanding, and an objekt for 
the Vill. Theſe deſires neceſſarily car- 
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ry it to ſomething that i is diſtinct from: 
itfelf, becauſe it cannot find either in 
the knowledge or in the love of itſelf 
any thing that fills it. Nay, becauſe 
it knows itſelf, it feels that it is made 
for the know] edge of fomething: elſe; 
and becauſe it loves itſelf, it has a de- 
fire of loving ſome other object. 
Sod alone has in himſelf -wheres 
withal to fatisfy himſelf in theſe; two 
vaſt deſires; or more properly ſpeak- 
ing, he does not experience them, be- 
cauſe they are always filled with the 
knowledge and with the love of his in- 
finite effence. He can give to intel. 
ligent creatures a defire. of knowing 
and of loving: but God, as he is, his 
| power does.not reach ſo far, as to give 
to a being, that i is drawn from nothing, 
the capacity of filling this deſire, with 
the knowledge and the love of itſelf. 
Hence it is that the creature ſeeks out 
of itſelf, what it does not find i in itſelf. 
e 8 But 


SS 1 
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"Bat where would God have it ſeek” 
for that which can ſat isfy this deſire? 
No where but in himſelf, becauſe he 


alone can ſully ſatisfy it. Did we but 
of our mind and heart, we ſhould ſoon 
diſcover that no other knowledge than 
that of God, no other love than that of 
God, is capable of ſatisfying us, 1 


càuſe our defire of knowledge and love 
is boundleſs, and only can reſt in an 


objet̃t chat is infinite. As long as man 


confines himſelf to creatures, ſo long 
wilt his mind be curious, ſo long will 
his heart be inconſtant. 


"Become a flave to his ſenſes face 
original ſin, he is a long while before 


he knows or loves any thing but through 


Meir channel. Hence he grows gradu- | 
ally habituated to attend only to ſenſi- 
ble objekts. His reaſon, that is wrapt 


up in corporeal organs, ſees but con- 


NF and as through dark clouds the 
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Objekts that are ſpiritual; with pain 


and difficulty does it reach them, and 
when it does, it cannot long ſuſtain the 
ſight of them. The imagination, the 


paſſions, the ſenſes, which are for ever 
active, and the continual wants of the 
body, immediately calls us back to 
material objeQs, and i invite us to take 
notice of them, to love them and to 
ſeek our happineſs i in them. And this 
is the ſource of all our agitations, of 
our inconſtancy, and of our real miſery... 
But with all our knowledge of, and 
with all our love for theſe things, we 
tin continue in our indigence, in our 
thirſt after them, and! in our primitive 
emptineſs; and conſequently | we are 
for ever reſtleſs, for ever greedy alter 


freſh knowledge and new attachments, 5 


roving from one objett to another, f in 
the vain hope of finding one at laſt in 
which 1 we can 3 reſt contented, 1 nt Ml 
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e tormenting muſt Tuch à life be! 

5 yet it is the life of all mankind, 
excluſive. of thoſe, who preferably to 
every thing elſe, give themſelves to 
the knowledge and to the love of God. 
Theſe find in him reſt to their mind 
and heart. Not that their deſire is 


fully ſatiated, it cannot be. ſo here up- 


on earth, where God is but obſcurely 
known and imperfectly loved. But in 


3 


the firſt place, they have a firm hope 
that this deſire will one day be ſated; 


and this calms and chears them. In 
the ſecond place, the little they know 
of God in this life, and the ſpark of 
love which. they have for him, ſuffice 


to fix their deſire, and engage them to 


contemn every other object. Laſtly; 
this. knowledge and love inceſſantly 
increaſe ; the more they deſire to know) 
and to love God, the more do they! 


know and love him. Their peace and: 
ſexenity of mind, the command which 
| S 3 they 
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150 this 1 the pibture of the moſt 
agreeable, the moſt pleaſing, and the 
moſt engaging of paſſions? Of that 
paſſion, he idea of which is ſet forth 
in ſo flattering a light, and to which 

| the 
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they haue over themſelves, their indif. 
ference to all natural curioſity, and to 


all human attachments, plainly prove 
chat nothing is wanting to them, that 


they are ſatisfied with their preſent 


condition, and that peaceably ſighing 


after the eternal poſſeſſion of God, 
they taſte in their exile all the app: 
nels. they wiſh for. my 


* 


XXIII. rig plc 
With Joy a fuffered myſe If to be cham 


with painful ſhackles, to be beaten with 
. rods of iron burning with jealouſy, 


+ ſpicions, fears, rage and 1425552 
B. 3 . 2. | | 8 
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the happineſs of life is affixed But 
how? its ſhackles are a ſource of vex- 
ation, and of bitter ſorrows! Thoſe 
who are captives and ſlaves to The are 
bealen with rods of red hot iron. Its 
relinue are Jealouſy, ſuſpicions, fears, 
rage and quarrels. Ves, this is the 
picture of love: a pitture 0 much 
the more faithful, as love is the 
ſtronger, and the more maſter of the 
heart. Thus has it been painted by 
thoſe who were the beſt acquainted 
with it. Poets, philoſophers, and other 
profane authors as well as Chriſtian 
vriters, agree in repreſenting it as a 
paſſion chat is the moſt violent, the moſt 
dreadful, he moſt miſchievous, and 
the moſt tragical. All the hiſtories, 
all the great events of human life, all 
that happens 1 in che heart of families, 
gixe Spry to the truth of this 122 
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St. Auſtin has not 3 
Ile has not even expreſſed thoſe fea- 
tures which are the moſt capable of 
exciting a due horror of it. He has 
not ſaid that this paſſion was the ruin 
of the health, the fortunes, the honour 
and the virtue of its unhappy victims; 
that it was the ſcourge of | domeſtic 
peace, of conjugal union, of the, moſt 
holy duties of nature; that it divided 
parents and children, huſbands and 
wives, brothers and friends; that it 
always has been the chief cauſe of all 
the crimes that are in the world, and 
of the misfortunes of ſtates and of par- 
ticulars. Had he ſaid all this, he 
would not have ſaid too much, and 
nothing but what is atteſted by oe. ex- 
perience of every Age 12; 5 Them 

This is what love ie viewed only.” 
as to this preſent lite, and with refe- 
rence to its influence on the happineſs 
of ſociety.,. But What if we conſider it 

through 


2565 
chrough the medium of religion, and 
relatively to the laſt end of man? Is 
therea paſſion that extinguiſhes' i in him 
more abſolutely the light of his reaſon 
and of his faith; that ſaps more power- 
fully morality and piety ; that hardens | 
more the heart to God; that gives 
greater looſe to profanation and ſacri- 
lege, that leads more dircaly to irreli- 
gion, and t more ſouls into 0 eternal 
damnation? 2 8 
And yet young eps blind and 
unruly, throw themſelves with joy into 
this abyſs of evils; they haſten to form 
connections which are to imbitter their 
life, and from which, perhaps, they ne- 
ver will be diſengaged. The firſt ef. 
fe of this baneful paſſion, is to deafen 
thoſe whom it poſſeſſes to all admoni- 
tion, to render them incapable of re- 
lleQion, and to ſhut their eyes to every 
kind of danger to which they expoſe 
themſelves, | And, what is hardly re- 
i dible, 
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«ible; all that this paſſion * that 
is ſad, ſorrowful, diſmal and deſperate, 
nay atrocious, black and ſanguinary, 
__ when it is expoſed with art in theatri- 
cal pieces and in romances, is a chaxm 
that raviſhes the ſoul, and marks it with 
the deepeſt impreſſions. It begins on- 
Iy to be well known, if at all it ſhould 


leave room for reflection, when the 
heart is deep in the precipice into 


which the unwary plunge. themſelves 
through attraction, and continue to re- 
main in it OO a pores of getting 


out of it. LF 156575 


At all times . luis 90 been em- 


ployed i in finding out remedies: for this 


paſſion. But what has it propoſed 2 


the followers of Ariſtippus and Epicu- 


rus have. tried to detach the ſentiment, | 


and reduce the paſſion to the pure na- 
ture of it: they have pretended to ſa- 
tisfy the animal inſtinct, without en- 


1 bing the heart; they have adviſed 
810 the 
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the enjoyment; in forbidding the at- 
tachment:; in a word, they have ſub- 
ſtituted a lewdneſs that promiſcuouſſy 
tends to the firſt objett, for a love that 
Aops at, and fixes upon one. This 
remedy invented by a philoſophy that 
is devoĩd of principle and ſhame, this 
remedy more dangerous than the evil 
itſelf, and which is nothing leſs, than 
an exceſs of diffolution and debauch- 
ery, has been almoſt every where the 
moft adopted, the moſt nnn _ 
the moſt practiſec. 
Ne eee hav: 'propoſe 


fome, body eeteite! beer to fight 
againſt” this paſſion by means of ano- 
ther. Some'again have imagined that 
to get free from this paſſion,” it is ſuffi- 
cient to view it in its worſt light, and 
ſerioufly to conſider its diſmal con- 
ſequetices.” Theſe" may be uſelul as 
prefer atiy es, but as remedies, they 

are 
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are vain and ineffeQual, as the patient 


has neither the will, or oftentimes the 
power to make uſe of them. And 
who are thoſe who have been cured 


by them? If any can be named, the 


number 1 is but ſmall. . 
Nothing but the true religion, the | 
fear of God, the conſideration of eter- 


nal truths, the frequent uſe of the 


ſacraments, and the conſtant practice 
of deeds of piety, can furniſh infalli- 
ble means of preventing this evil, 
or of being freed from it. The tri- 
bunal of penance is a ſovereign re- | 
medy; and the neglect of this, is the 
cauſe of the preſent general corrup- 
tion. An humble and fincere acknow- 
ledgment of our faults moves the heart 
of God, and prepares the foul for 
converſion. . A docility to ſalutary 
admonitions, the ſhunning of occa- 
ſions, prayer, alms-deeds, penitential 
works, holy communion, are Sreat 
vs 5 preſer- 
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preſervatives againſt relapſes. There 
is no paſſion ſo ſtrong, no habit ſo. 
inveterate that can hold againſt grace 
when we have recourſe to, and han 
we expeft all from God, and nothing 
from ourſelves. The point is, to be 
ſeriouſly deſirous of a cure, and to take. 
thoſe ſteps that are indiſpenſably ne. 
ceſſary for that purpoſe. Then the.. 
difficulties would ſoon leſſen, and. 
preſently vaniſh, and it would clearly 
appear, that what i is impollible to man, 
is eaſy with God, when we addreſs, 
ourſelves to him with confidence and 
perſeyerance. i 
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are quite full of the images of m. 
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5 F young bps of both ſexes were 
as ſincere as St. Auſtin, they would 
acknowledge, that that which inſpires 
them with ſo keen'a taſte for plays, is 


the hidden diſpoſition of their heart, 
which goes in ſearch of nouriſhment 
for its paſſion. Ariſtotle, merely to 


contradia Plato his maſter, would 


have it that the theatre correQed the 
paſſions. This was not true, even in 
his time, when | tragedy was much 
more grave, and more moral than it is 


with us. And as to the ancient co- 2 
medy, I cannot think that Ariſtotle 


ever meant to n 577 as it was 
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obſcene to a great degree, moſt ſcan- 
dalous and ſatyrical. 
Be chat as it will, our ſtage is by no 
means fitted to correct the paſſions, 
particularly that of love. I am fully 
convinced, that if love were abſolutely 
baniſhed from our ſtages, play-bouſes 
would, be nearly abandoned. There 
muſt be ſome ſort of love, either groſs 
for the yulgar, or delicate for people of 
faſhion. , To this pitch are our man- 
ners wound | up! Corneille, - whoſe 
genius: led him to. very different ob- 
| jefts, was forced to accommodate him- 


. ſelf to it; the ſame is to be ſaid of 
5 Racine, though his tate and deſire was 
s to imitate the pureſt age of antiquity, ; 
N that forms the danger of our ſtages; 
F and that is the chief reaſon why they: 
P are proſeribed by Chriſtian morality. . 


le The ſtage in general is the ſchool 

ef the world, and conſequently it is an 

wiiohaſtian ſchool.. There the world 
| preſides, 
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e 8 aſſembles its votaries - 
and followers; there does it read its 
leſſons, which of themſelves are by 
far too ſeducing, and ſeaſons them 
with every art that is produQtive of the 
higheſt reliſh. Whoſoever acknow- 
ledges Jeſus Chriſt for his maſter, 
ſhould not put footing into this ſchool; 


if he does, he forgets, at leaſt for the 


moment, that he is a Chriſtian: and 
gives to thoſe who are ſuch, a juſt 
ſubjett of ſcandal. _ . 
For after all, what motabicy. does 
the ſtage deliver? A morality that is 
entirely conformable to the maxims- 
of the world, and directly contrary to 
thoſe of the goſpel; .a morality that is 
favourable to all the paſſions; ' any 
other morality would be hiſſed. Love, 
ambition, and revenge are the great 
engines of tragedy. Comedy attacks 
if you will the ridicule of characters; 
but it avowedly declares itſelf; in fa-; 
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vour of vices which it encreaſes, pal- 


liates and even protetts. A ſeverity 
in morals is held out as a rudeneſs, 
and as an ignorance of good breeding: 


A boundleſs indulgence is exacted of 


parents to children, and from huſ- 
bands to their wives. Worthy people 
are diſguiſed into fools, and are 
laughed at when intriguing and cun- 
ning knaves make them their dupes. 
As to operas, no one is ignorant that 
the ſole object of its morality is the 
love of pleaſure, and that it teaches 
voluptuouſneſs down to inſipidity and 


; cher 


This is not the only danger chat at- 
tends plays. That which reſults from the 


| players themſelves is equally great. 
Comedians vitiate morals as much by 
their perſonal conduct, and by the uſe 
Which they make of their talents and 
artifices, as the parts they perform. 
A woman particularly that appears on 


15 Vol. I 5 T the 
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the FREY what is ſhe better than a 
proſtitute, that puts up to auftion ber 
youth and her charms, and feeks to 
excite in others, the paſſions which 
me exhibits? It is a well averred 
fact, that ſoon after comedians have 
ſettled themſelves in any town, the 
morals of the people are no more the 
fame, and that the youth that bears 
them and frequems them is <a 
rupted. | [ 
But the chief Auge; ihr Fork. 
tors, comes from the ſpe@ators them- 
ſelves. The exclamations, the applauſes, 
the derifions of the multitude, and fo 
many deciſions on what pleaſes, or 
diſpleaſes the world; and theſe de- 
cifions make the deepeſt impreſſions 

on tender and unexperienced minds. 
It is there where they learn how for- 
midable the world is in its ap proba- 
tions * its cenſures; hat it eſteems, 

and 
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and what deſpiſes, what charms! it, and 


what ſhocks it. „ 
It is certain, that plays are of the 


greateſt conſequence in regard to mo- 


frequent them expoſe, and almoſt al- 
ways loſe both the one and the other. 


If they no longer run any riſk, it is 


becauſe the miſchief is done already. 
I vill not pretend to determine what 
ſort of a crime it is, to aſſiſt at ſuch 
repreſentations. A deciſion of this 
nature, in order to be juſt, ſhould be 
perſonal: attention muſt be had to I 
do not know how many particular cir- 


cumſtances. I only ſay in general, 
that a virtuous and conſcientious ſou 


ul, 


will always conſider the ſtage, as one 


of the moſt immediate occaſions of ſin; 


as a great obſtacle to ſalvation; as a 
public ſcandal in the church; as a 


inare laid to entrap innocence and 
Reer a8 the triumph « of the world, the 
T2 enemy 
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enemy of Jeſus Chriſt, and as the reign 
of the paſſions. , 


The moſt natural idea'that we can 
form of the theatrical aſſemblies, Is to 


Judge of them from the oppoſition that 
-Intervenes between them, and thoſe 
aſſemblies where people reſort to hear 
the word of God. The attractive chat 
leads to the one, is quite contrary to 
the motive that leads to the other. As 
1 much as the character of the preacher: 
| of the goſpel | is reſpektable and ſacred, 


Er — 


ſo much is that of comedians deſpi- 
cable and profane. What is recited 
and ſung on the ſtage, contradifts in 
every point, the holy truths that are 


— rs 
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preached in churches. We come from 
| a good ſermon with £7 defire of be- 
1 coming better; we come from a ſtage 
with a ſecret averſion to all that is 
pious and good; with a reliſh for 
luxury, vanity, and diſſipation ; with 
1 paſſions that are ſet in motion and 
I ready 
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ready to catch fire, If we be not 
always decided in favour of virtue, 
when, we have heard a ſermon, we are 
at leaſt moved and affected by it; and 


| the good effe& which one ſermon has 


prepared, may be produced by ſome 
others. In like manner though the 
heart may not at firſt ſtep over to the 
party of vice, at the iſſue of a ſtage 
performance ; yet it acquires a ſtrong- 
er propenſity to embrace it; and 
what one performance has begun, a 
few more will finiſh. Laſtly, as an 
eagerneſs to nouriſh: our ſouls wich the 


word of God, is one of the leaſt equi- 


vocal ſigns of ſolid devotion, ſo a 
paſſion for the ſtage. is an infallible 


proof of a diſſipated and worldly mind, 
that is taken up with the things of the 


earth, and devoid of reliſh for thoſe 
of heaven. 


T'3' © © 


ſters and their doRors, ſe alfs kave 


it the rule of their own condif&; and 
then with that of teaching it to others: 
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Tiere ard men who ſeduce by philoſophy, 
 tolowing and gloſſing their errors with 
dis name in hel, fo great, fo elluring, 

en en ee 2285 


8 all fcienees Have Rad their ma- 


they had their mountebanks: and we 
may ſay, that thofe ſcienees that are 
the moſt intereſting to man, have been 
the moſt employed to deceive him. 
Philoſophy, which by excellence is 
the fcience” of man, has been more 
expoſed to this abuſe than any other. 
There have been eſtimable philoſe- 
phers who have loved truth, who 


honeſtly ſought for it, who'defired to 


find it, firſt with the view of making 


and who had beſides all that pene- 
tration 
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tration of mind, that is neceſſary to 
; diſcover it. But their number has 
„ alvays been very ſmall, if compared 
; with that ol falſe philoſophers, who have | 
* applied themſelves to this ſtudy, through 
7 vanity or Intereſt; with the view of 
appearing, rather than of being wiſe; 
or even ho afluming. this fine title, 
have made an open war en wiſdom 
and truth, * 
Among the Cn, 1 * fo 
md and ſo. long cultivated philoſo- 
\ phy, if we except a few, whoſe genius 
is and good ſenſe we cannot help admir- 
e ing, though they were not exempt 
y from errors, and even very grofs 
5— ones, all the others were mounte- 
as n l 
o Some of them * Coir — 
fa wo: to diſpute upon every thing, to 
10 eclipſe truth more and more, and to | 
s: overſet every thing without eſtabliſh- 
e- ing any thing, Such were the Pyrrho- 


on cont. "E 4 nians, 
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nians, the Sceptics, the Academics: a 
ſet of impoſtors, who had nothing elſe 
in view, but to puzzle the other ſects; 
to enſnare them vith their ſubtile 
ſophiſms; to unfold all the reſources 
and wiles of a more ingenious than a 
rational dialectic, and who would have 
deſervedly been deemed ſo many fools, 
had they been thought to have been 
perſuaded in earneſt of their doc- 
trine. | 
Others, on th Aha of ri 
and Epicurus, abjuring religion and 
reaſon, deſtroying the nature and dig- 
nity of man, fixed his final end in 
the pleaſures of the body, and his 
wiſdom in the means of procuring 
them with the leaſt inconveniency poſ- 
ſible. They placed the rule of truth 
in the ſenſes, and admitted of no prin- 
ciples of things but matter and chance. 
An excellent philoſophy is this, which 
n all morality, which Tejeas an 
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intelligent cauſe, and ſinks man dan 
to the inftinQ of beaſts! 

Some again, and theſe are the Stoics, 
were mountebanks of virtue; by dint of 
overſtraining it, they rendered it im- 
practible; the wiſe among them, were 
beings who vere inacceſſible to all the 
feelings of humanity: holding their 
virtue from their own endeavours, in- 
dependent of every thing, ſuperiour 
even to the divinity, of which they 
ſtood not in need. What a chimera 
of wiſdom 1 What a monſter of 
pride! | 

Theſe are 5 chief eds of: 0 
ancient philoſophy: theſe are the pro- 
duttions: of human reaſon when left 
do itſelf! The fruits of the leiſure, 
of the reſearches, and of the ſagacity 
of a nation, that was the moſt curious, 
and the moſt ingenious; to whom we 
owe the invention, and even the per- 
tection of letters and polite arts: the 
| | ſyſtems 


ſtakes on natural philoſoply, on mora- 


to give to others, any tolerable rati- 
_ every kind: and yet we have extant 


which formerly filled whale libraries. 


| nors _ favors: They were ſpread. 
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ſyſtems of the Greeks, and their mi- 
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lity, on the divine nature and on outs, 
are without number. The longeſt life 
would hardly ſuffice, to acquire and 
onal notion of their abſurdities in 


but very ſmall part of their writings 


At the birth of Chriſtianity, the 
philoſophers were more mountebanks. 
than ever. This profeſſion was a trade 
to bring in money; the means to in- F 
gratiate themſelves with the rich and 
the great, and to ſhare in their ho- 
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all over the Roman Empire. 
Tha Cbriſlians had no enemies more 


than they were. Enlightened as they 
were; it was impoſſible that they ſhould 
have felt the force of the proofs 
Po oo of 
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of the Chriſtian religion, but this made 


them the more vchement in ealum- 


niating and perfecuting it. They were 


too proud to ſubmit to its myſteries; 
and to embrace a ee ee that * 


preaches humikity. e 


However as they b. that chere mul 
be # religion, they declared them. 


felves in favor of idolatry; and omit- 


ted nothing in order to juſtify it; they 


openly protected the worſhip of falſe 
gods, whom in their hearts they de- 


fpiſed; and were not aſhamed to pre- 
fer to Jeſus Chriſt the heros of mytho. 
logy: and ſooner than embrace the 


religion that was announced to them, 


à religion, ſo pure, ſo holy, and ſo 


becoming the dignity of man, they 


gave into magic, into conjurations of 
devik, and into n abominable 
lacrifices. 


All cheſe horrors were in vogue in 


F time when above half of the 
Empire 
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Empire was Chriſtian; and this prince | 
ſo much extolled by the falſe ſages of 


our age, is himſelf a moſt ſtriking 
example of philoſophical cheat and 
impoſture. To be convinced of this 


we need only read his writings, and 
follow him through the chief tracks of 


his life, and to reflect, that, from his 
own confeſſion, he exteriourly pro- 
ſeſſed the Chriſtian religion, which 
twelve years before he had ſecretly 
abjured. ons 3c 4 | 
The mixture of the errors af chile. 
Gary with the tenets of Chriſtianity, 
| has given birth to moſt hereſies. 
Their authors would reaſon, where 
they ſhould only have believed; they 


were for conciliating either Plato or 


Ariſtotle - with the goſpel; they re- 
newed the ancient ſyſtems, which had 
been brought forth in the night of 
Paganiſm, and which the light of reve- 
lation had diſſipated. The love of 

| | novelty, 
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novelty, the itching for diſtinction, the 
deſire of forming a ſekt, and of being 
at the head of a party, ſeduced — 
Philoſophical pride repreſented” 't 
them, that it was too rumiliating 3 a 
thing to yield to the authority of the 
Church, and to interdi@ reaſon the ex- 
amination of our myſteries. © From 
hence have ſprung ſo many errors On 
the Trinity, on the incarnation, on 
grace, on predeſtination, all of them 
reſting o on the ee vr” a falſe dia- 
Ferhice” | 
But never has the reſpedtable name 
of philoſophy been more abuſed than 
in the preſent | century, in order to give 
ſull ſcope to the moſt monſtrous errors. 
| Men deſtitute of morals, of religion 
| and principle have ſtept forth as phi- 
loſophers, and, under this title, have 
fancied themſelves able enough to 
fight againſt and overſet every truth 
with 1 impunity. 925 
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Of philoſophy. 


Ne 
their fellow mountebanks, were they 


866 MORALITY. 


Had they confined themſelves to an 
Marr on the Chriſtian religion, that 
alone would have been a glaring abuſe 
For dare they to ſay 
that the love of wiſdom, the love of 
truth, or the love of virtue, engaged 
them in the conflict? Is there one a- 
mongſt them all, to whom the moſt 
indulgent charity.can aſcribe this mo- 
A Voltaire, a Rouſſeau, and 


ſmitten with the love of what is true, 
and what is good? 
ſuſpected of any ſuch thing? Is this 
the idea which they give us of 
themſelves in their writings, which 


teem with paradoxes, ſophiſms, calum- 


nies, impoſtures, and the moſt fraudu- 
lent diſſimulations? and which evj- 
dently betray an extravagant pride, 
ſtubbornneſs, deriſion and . in 
their authors.? 
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They have attacked the Chriſtian 


religion: but did they in their con- 


ſcience look upon it as a human inven- 


tion? No: I boldly ſay they did not. 


Had they believed it ſuch, they would 


not have fought againſt it with the 


weapons of falſehood. They would 


have faithfully produced their proofs; 
they would have ated with the confi- 
dence of men who are ſure of their 
mark, who conceal nothing, becauſe 
they feel themſelves equal to all that 
can oppoſe them. Is this their caſe? 


Whoſoever reads the pro and con, with 
cool reflection, will not be at a loſs to 


determine. They have been convia- 
ed of the moſt ſhameful falſifications, 


of the moſt. glaring contradiQtions, and 


the moſt palpable blunders. and igno- 


Trance, Did they acknowledge them, 
or did they retratt them? Not in the 
leaſt: they till went further with the 


og impudence ; ; they never made 
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Vany rational reply to the works that 
unmaſked their errors and artifices. 
Voltaire, inſtead of argument, has re- 
courſe to banters and pleaſantries; to 
the groſſeſt injuries, and the moſt vio- 
lent and furious tranſports of paſſion. 
Rouſſeau has but one anſwer, which is, 
that he has been miſunderſtood, that 
his paſſages had been maimed, becauſe 
his whole book had not been quoted, 
and at the moment in which he, inſiſts 
on having been calumniated, he repeats 
and more forcibly inculcates the very 
pg he is accuſed of. 

They have . the Chriſtian 
religion. But have they ſubſtituted 
another? For there muſt be a religion, 
and a revealed religion: this ſound 
philoſophy demonſtrates. They have 
aimed at deſtruction, and have erefed 


reed It is not owing to them that 1 
the human race is not * of ery 3 
Idea of religion. Spoon dhe: 


OF sT. AUS TFN. 289 

But poſſibly i it may be ſaid that they 
have been the apoſtles of natural reli- 
gion. By this, I ſuppoſe; is meant the 
law of nature. For there is no ſuch 
thing, and no ſuch thing can be, 
as a natural religion. Natural reli- 
gion would be that, where reaſon alone 
would dictate to man the worſhip that 
the Deity demands of him. But the 
light of reaſon does not reach ſo far; 
the Deiſts have been forced to own 
this. 5 

But at leaſt have W been the Ws 
W the natural law? All of them 
almoſt have attacked it as violently as 
they have the Chriſtian religion. How 
many Atheiſts, Materialiſts, Fataliſts, 
enemies to providence and to free- 
vill? Voltaire makes you as free as 
| | your dog! What a zealous defender 
a of the law of nature! 
But have they ſhewn any N for . 
woe“ They have eſtabliſhed on 
Vol. I. U ä this 
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this head the moſt licentious maxims, 
which Epicurus and Ariftippus durſt 
not have publiſhed. They make the 
apology of voluptuouſneſs to a degree 
ol enthufiafm, and hold it out as the 
mighty ſpring of all great aftions and 
virtues. How ſhocking are their no- 
tions of marriage, the nm of 
natural ſociety ! 
But probity—they, TRAY no . 
os that which is grounded on perſo-— 
fonal intereſt :. this ſays every, thing: 
for when perſonal intereſt becomes the 
moral virtue is ſapped at the root. 
Have they at leaſt ſpared. natural 
and civil authority, which are the tvo 
| baſes of human ſociety? Not in the 
leaſt. They have freed. parents from 
the care of their ehildren, and chil- 
- dren from the reſpect and obedience 
- which they owe to their parents. Thęy 
have broken every moral tie between 
36 | man 


or it. A086 ri. 91 
New und man; have diſengaged them 


hem no othet law than that which 
each one chuſes to take ap: they have 
tepreſented all governments as ſo ma- 


ny free eonventions, which ſubliſt for 


every particular, no farther, than he 
Hbitnſelf is aktually ure th: cohffm 
1 them. 

This is the ſubſtance of the errors 
wins have been coloured and gloſſed 


det wich the fine name of philoſophy. 


Has the "public been a dupe to this 


atme? or have people been willing to 
be ſeduced?” An imprudent, x blind 


End paſſibnate youth, may have been 

edu ed to a certain degree; but peo- 
ple of a riper age, who, contrary to the 
principles of their education, contraty 
10 their conſcience, and contrary to 
© every light of reaſon and religion, have 
"given" into theſe extravagances, have 

not fallen victims to ſeduction. A 
ann n love 


from all kind of yoke, and have left 
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two foregoing centuries ; 


292 MORALITY: 


love for novelty, vain glory, a corrup- 


tion of the heart and a pride of the 
mind cauſe them to ſtray. 


Our preſent age has not indeed that : 


0 of reflection, not that depth of 
knowledge which we. obſerve in the 


rally ſpeaking, we are too clear ſighted 


to fall into ſuch groſs ſnares, without 


perceiving them, and without knowing 
the means to avoid them. And the 
ableſt of our modern philoſophers have 
not been men of parts ſo tranſcending 
as to captivate mankind through the 


i brightyels of their genius, the ſtrength 
of their reaſoning, the power of their. 


eloquence, or the dignity of their ſtyle. 
In all theſe reſpe&s, what are they all 


put together, when compared with. Aa 
Boſſuet 2 


— 


but, geng- 


XXVI. 


| | 
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\ 0 * Was ; diſguſted with the ſomplic 


or. La AMET" NW. 5 


XXI. 


cCciiy of the holy. ſcripture, and my mind. 
did not prenetrate into the depth 2 ts 
* 5 65, Is 
14 OVED with an ardent ters of 
true wiſdom from the reading of a work 
of Cicero, and unſatisfied with the writ- 
ings of profane philoſophers, becauſe 
he did not find in them the name of 
Jeſus Chriſt, Which he had ſucked in 
with his mother's milk, Auſtin fell a 
reading the holy ſeripture, in order to 


come at that wiſdom which he was fo 


eagerly in purſuit of. But at the firſt 
ſtarting, two things diſguſted him from 
it: he found the ſtyle of it to be too 
ſimple, habituated as he was to the 
eloquence of Cicero; and with all his 
great genius he could not penetrate the 
ſenſe of ft, becauſe he was not in the 
W727 U 3 neceſſary 


1 , * * py * — — * 
N 1 . r E 
ſh * 
$* (2 * 


neceſſary diſpoſitions to receive from 
God the gift of underftanding. He 
; therefore deſpiſed ſeripture, becauſe 
| bis 5 77 was had w_ bis "I cor- 
rupted. 8 ja 2 RL 
Theſe are the two Neat ee 
which theſe divine books, in which 
true philoſophy is contained, and all 
that is uſeful and neceſſary for man to 
, know, are fo little reliſhed even in 
Chriſtendom, Great and excellem 
wits, who are paſſionate for a Plato or 
a Cicero, cannot derte Pe PET 
holy ſcripture. FRE 111 
There are ſome who 3 it as cri. 
tics, or as literati, with the view of 
clearing up matters of hiſtory, chrono- 
logy, or of geography, and comparing 
the original with the verſions, and of 
acquiring a knowledge of the purity 
and of the literal ſenfe of the ſacred 
text, But to find out the true, the fo- 
* nouriſhment of the mind and heart, 
that 
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that which lifts man up to God, and 

leads him io admire the deſigns, of his: 

- providence, 10 ſtudy in it the rules of 
wiſdom, and what muſt. be believed = 
and RO in order to attain to true 


| CT 4 82 1 wannlicy of 
| the Heathens;, we admire their wit, 
| the ir good ſenſe; the a elevation of thei + 
ſentiments; and the doftrine of the 
goſpel ſeems deſpicable, both for the 
thoughts and the manner of expreſſing 
mem. We blame the book, whilſt we 
ourſelves are only to blame; our bad 
diſpoſitions, our vivated taſte and our 
n e axe e only conſe 
Ao to begin gh 155 Ale, 8 
it not. have been unbecoming the ma- 
Joly. of God to debaſe himſelf to the 
8 ments of human eloquence, to 
— and arrange his words and 
Phraſes, and to aim at pleaſi 
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the rules of an art which they them. 

ſelves bad invented? The more the 
things. which God had to, ſay were ele- 

vated, the more intereſting they were 

5 to man, both on their own account, 


and on the account of the ſupreme au- | 


thority of him who deigned, to iſpeak 
to him: the more the expreſſion ſhould 
be ſimple, familiar, and free from all 
atffectation. To every one Who is a 
competent judge, it muſt be evident 
that the po mpous language of Plato 
and of Cicero would degrade the ſubli- 
mity of ſeripture. Thus judged St. 
Auſtin himſelf, when his mind was 
riper, and was more enlightened; and 
deſpiſing all the fine precepts of rheto- 
ric, in his writings and his public diſ- 
| courſes, he approached, as near as he 
eld; to the ſimplicity of holy writ... 
When once we are convinced that; 
theſe books. have God for their author, 
we muſt readily be ſatisfied that they 
N ſhould 
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{liould not have been written: Afferent. 
iy from what they are: God ſurely 
knows after what fake? It becomes 


him to ſpeak; and if nothing comes 


uß to the ſimplicity of his expreſſions; 
it is becauſe nothing comes up to the 
majeſty of his being. He did not 
chuſe that in hearing him we ſhould 
give attention to the choice and ar- 
rangement of words; but that we 
ſhould be affected merely by the truth, 


bythe grandeur. and by the importance 


of the objedts. - | 
As to the thoughts, 1f the PROP 
mind deſpiſe them, it can only be ſo 


becauſe it does not comprehend them. 
It is too low to be able to raiſe itſelf 


up to their height, too narrow to mea- 


ſure the extent of them, and too ſhal- 
low to fathom their depth. Its natural 


fight cannot reach ſo far. It muſt be 


guided by a divine light. before it can 
PUN the diverſe ſenſes which the 
Hol7 
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ter of the ſeripture. The Goſpel, 33. 
well as the Old Teſtament, which bear: 
a relation to to it, is a book that is fealed. 
up, io wWhoſoever has not che eyes of 
faith; we underſtand it, We reliſh it 
but in proportion as our heart is pure, 
as we are humble, and as we are con- 
ſtantly united to God by prayer. 
When Auſtin was entirely convert- 
ed; and had embraced the practice of 
the evangelical perfection, he received 
from above the neceſſary light for the 
intelligence of ſeripture. He, read it 
with a different ſpirit, and with other 
eyes, becauſe his heart was no longer 
the lame. He ſound in it every e 
cellency of reaſon every ſublimity in 
4 een every degree of 
dnefs in its morality. He looked 
ich contempt on the writings. of the 
philoſophers, of which he had been 
; 1 cs and de bimſeit only 


4577 became 
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becime ſo 'groat's philoſopher; and fa' 


| _ becauſe he pene- 
tfated tore than any one el ſe into the 
profundity of theſe holy books. 

Let every one therefore 3 


vith' the ſame reſpe@, and with the 


ſame humility, by taking for guide, as 
he did, che doctrine and tradition of 
the Church: let us read them wich the 
defigh of being inſt ruſted in what we 
ought to know for ſalvation, and for 
the rule of our conduſt. Let us, as St. 
Auftin did, join prayer io our reads 
ing; and we ſhall, each one, ſuitably 


to his reſpeQive ſtation, and the duties 


he* has to diſcharge, receive every 
_ h&ht that we fland in need of. The 
difficulties we may meet vith, ſhould 
hot diſhearten us, hecauſe we ſhall al- 
Ways find matter that is ſufficiently 
clear to nouriſh and to ſatisfy our 
mind; and: hecauſe what ve do not 
Nas ed is either unneceſſary, or a 

18290 mere 
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mere object of curioſity, or relates to 
predictions the eclairciſſment of which 
is reſerved for future times. | 
As to the morality of it in particu- 
lar, which is the part that is the | moſt 
intereſting to every one, the truth, the 
beauty and holineſs of it are under- 
ſtood no farther than as we advance in 
the ways of God. The - beſt means 
therefore to underſtand it, is to begin 
by putting in practice what we actually 
underſtand; our lights vill increaſe 
with our piety; and the progreſs of 
the mind will keep . 1 ain of 
the heart. 


XXVII. 12 B40 
They faid truth, truth; PTY were en 
ing it every where ; and the truth was 
not ee them. B. 3˙ E. 8 3h 
Ta ESE great uchi of the 
truth which they did not poſſeſs, and 
which 
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which they knew they did not poſſeſs, 


wete the Manicheans. The more they 
knew themſelves to be remote from it, 


the more did they boaſt that they had 


it amongſt them; and not being able 
to gain peoples mind by fundamental 
reaſoning, they endeavoured to impoſe 


upon them by an air of aſſurance. 
This'artifice has been -praQtiſed by all 


impoſtors and mountebanks, and though 


fo very trite, it has always ſucceeded. 
Auſtin was ſighing after truth from 
the bottom of his heart, as he here tells 


us he did: he was ſeeking for it with 
eagerneſs and ſolicitude. But how 


could he poſſibly find it? He had the 


preſumption to believe that he could 
diſcover it of himſelf: he was ſeeking 


for it through the efforts of his own 


underſtanding, without calling upon 
God, and taking him for his guide. 


He did not ſeek it in the holy ſerip 


Wann the reading of which W 
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him nor in the documents of the 


Church to which he then did not be- 
dong, not being diſpoſed 10 believe 
ing, as it were, at every Wer to find 
out the abode of truth. im 

The Manicheans, the moſt” ſubtle 


and the moſt infidious, the moſt Hypo- 


critical and the moſt ſedueing of all 


heretics; enſhared him into their nets. 


They affured him, and that with an air 


that eaſily perſuaded # curibus, greedy 


and unguarded mind, that the truth 
was among them; they let him into 
their errors with a great deal of Tau- 
tion, diſſunulation and mitigation, feel- 
"ing; at every ſtep, the groutid they 
Rtovd-upon; and, quite abſurd! and im- 
pious as they were, they eontrived to 
_ het a roms for em. 
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2117 They ſtarted with the profound and 
difficult queſtion on the origin of evil. 
-Obſerving him e mbarraſſed with che 
difficulties which it offered, they pre- 
ended to ſhew him the elear ſolution 
ol it in the exiſtence of two principles, 
the one good and the other bad. They 
completed his ſeduttion by their elo- 
quence, their apparent piety, and the 
affected ſeverity of their manners. If 
de was not entirely perſuaded, he was 
along, while in doubt, and with great 
difficulty did he rid himſelf of it. 
We may be ſurprized, and with rea- 
fon, that fo bright a genius ſhould have 
imagined to have perceived truth in a 
_ ſtem thay, is ſo evidently falſe in-jt- 
ſelf, and. fo; ridiculous-in the detail of 
vIt4; But par penetration of Auſtin's 
wit was a. ſnare to him on this ocea- 
ion. He entangled himſelf in his own 
reaſonings; and the diſheulties: which 
clearly occurred, "_ overpowered 
„%%% e him; 
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him; not being able to ſolve them in 
the ſuppoſition of one only principle, 
he thought he could not but agree to 
the admiſſion of two. | | 

The wreck of Auſtin is a 90 to 
young people, who preſuming on their 
own abilities, take up the idea that of 
themſelves they are equal to the exa- 
mination of the moſt ſubtile and knot. 
ty queſtions, and to the reading of eve- 
ry book in which the great truths. of 
philoſophy and religion are attacked 
with captious ſophiſms ; and who find- 
ing themſelves overpowered with the 
difficulties which they meet with, go 
over to the party of the incredulous, 
from a notion, that a difficulty which 
is unanſwerable zo them, mult be equal- 
ly ſo to the reſt of mankind. What I 
ſay of young people, I mean it alſo. of 
all thoſe who have not ſufficiently ap- 
_ plied themſelves. to the ſtudy of ſuch 
otter; and have not ſtored their mind 
with 
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with a competent ſhare of knowledge. 
Had each one confined himſelf within 
the ſphere. of his abilities on this head, 
and done Juſtice to himſelf, the num- 
ber of unbelievers would. not be ſo 
great. 3 | 
In order to help all ſuck 1 to a diſco- 
very of their miſtake, I ſhall here point 
out fome means of diſtinguiſhing truth 
from falſehood, without entering into 
a diſcuſſion of the nature of the things 
themſelves. We all know in general 
that falſehood” and. truth have their 
proper characters; that the one never 
makes its appearance but in the dreſs 
of the other; and that all thoſe who. 
lay, the truth, the truth, who boaſt. 
of being the depoſitaries of it, who 


emphatically engage to teach it to o- 


* * * 8 
* 
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thers, are juſtly ſuſpected of not hav- | 
ing it on their fide of the queſtion. 


Nevertheleſs people are not ſufficiently 
guarded | againſt. thoſe artifices which 
Vor. F - «12 DHLGOONS 
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impoſtors employ to feduce them: and 
yet did they take any pains to obferve 
and fludy them, the difcovery of them 

would not be difficult, with the aſſiſt. 


ance of the following obſervations. 


Be diffident of a ſharp, deciſive, and 
an impoſing language. Truth is mo- 
deft, and no ways arrogant: it wiſhes 
to command, but with a ſoft perſua- 
fion, and does not fubdue with haugh- 


tineſs. F alfchood, on the contraty, is 


magifterial, full of pomp and oſtenta- 
tion; it ſpeaks with an air the moſt 
affirmative ; it tramples under foot all 
reaſon and authority that eontradicts 
it, and allows to thofe who liften to it 
neither doubt nor diſeuſhon. _ 

Be diffident of a flattering, ning 
and inſinuating language: it always 
conceals ſome craft, and à deſign to 
cheat, Truth ſufficing to itfelf, bas 
not recourſe to theſe mean ways of 
curryibg favour with the mind. Its 


ale 
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Ale is manly, firm, and even auſtere 
when there is occaſion for it; but it 
does not make uſe of affe tation, c or 8 
a feigned meekneſs. 

He diffident of an enthu katie and 
fanatic language, that ſeeks only to 
| heighten the imagination and to inſlame 
the paſſions. Truth ſpeaks with ener- 
gy, but it ſpeaks to reaſon, it excites, 
it animates and moves, without ſtand- 
ing, mountebank-like, on treſtles, and 
without giving into "convullions: and 
frenzies. 5 

Be diffdent of all that 1 reſi 
with the apparel and pomp of a'vain 
eloquence. Thoſe diſcourſes that are 
ſo elaborate, fo dreſſed, fo full of apoſ- 
trophes and of vehement figures, do 
not wear the character of truth, which 
ts much leſs a friend to the art of ora- 
tory than falſehood is. Truth, no 
doubt, has its eloquence, nay nothing 
is more eloquent than its language; 
N X 2 | but 
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but this eloquence is natural, ſimple 
and ungloſſed; it flows from princi- 
ple; it is ſublime, becauſe it * not 
affect being ſo. 
' Be diffident of thoſe een 
wherein intricacy, evaſions, equivoca- 
tions, ſubtle and captious arguments 
are to be found: wherein nothing is 
properly unfolded, and in which mat- 
ters are repreſented in an obſcure, 
dark manner, and deviate from the re- 
ceived notions. among men : all this 
carries with it the ſtamp of falſchood, 
which dares not. ſhew itſelf openly, 
nor expreſs itſelf clearly and ſimply. 
Truth is naked; it offers plain and 
fixed ideas, drawn from good ſenſe, 
and not from ſharpneſs of wit; it goes 
ſtraight to its mark, and always openly 
ſo; far from feeking darkneſs, it en- 
deavours to diſpel it. 
Be alſo diffident of the eas of 
ſarcaſm, of irony, of raillery and of 
m4 nity 
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malignity. Falſehood is ſure of its 
aim, once it begins to amuſe and to 
pleaſe; and it pleaſes by means of 
ſome - ſtroke of wit and of humour. 
But when it is unmaſked, it becomes 
peeviſh, violent and paſſionate, it bites 
and tears to pieces. Truth always is 
decent, is always grave, yet without 
ſadneſs, it can play ſometimes; but 
never on ſerious matters, where reli- 
gion or morals are concerned. It is 
_ candid, ingenuous and averſe to all 
that is ſatyrical and cauſtic. It at- 
tacks and confutes falſehood, but with- 
out contempt, mockery or infult. It 
powerfully and even warmly defends 
itſelf, but is free from bitterneſs and 
gall, and all that ſavours of a vindictive 
IS iterate 

You young people whoſe Toul is 
_ Upright, you who ſincerely ſeek truth, 
and defire to guard againſt impoſtors, 
apply theſe rules to thoſe you have 
- X 3 habits 
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habits of friendſhip with, and to the 
books you read. They are ſo many 
indiſputable marks and diagnoſticks, 
which will teach you to diſcern rec- 
titude from artifice, candour from dif. 
ſimulation, and truth from falſehood. 
But above all, guard againſt your- 
ſelves. The moſt dangerous impoſtors, 
and the greateſt enemies to truth are 
in your own heart. Theſe are your 
paſſions. Whatever flatters them and 
ſets them at liberty, they try to in- 
duce you to wiſh it to be true, and 
they at laſt ſucceed, by making it 
appear to you that it is ſo, Whatever 
reſtrains or condemns them, they try 
to lead you to judge it to be wrong. 
Did they not ſeduce you within, you 
would hardly be ſeduced by external 
artifices. The ſeduQion at leaſt would 
neither be very dangerous, or of any 
duration: the firſt ray of truth would 
remove it. 
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* Was ſeching thee by the ſenſe of the fleſh. 
But thou waſt more profound than, ail 
that is moſt intimate in me, and ſu- 
periour 10 all that is moſt Auen in 
me. B. 3. © 6. 


A. S TIN engaged in Manzehails 

thought only of phantoms. and car- 
poreal images; and under thele images, 
he repreſented to himſelf, not only his 
don ſoul, but God himſelf. It was 
only when grace had converted and 
enlightened. him, that he perfefly 
underſtood that his ſoul was a pure 
Jpirit; and that God was not only a 
ſpirit, but the ſpirit of ſpirits ; that he 
is more profound than all that is inti- 
mate in man, and ſuperiour to all 
chat in man is the moſt elevated: that 
is to ſay, chat God by his intimate 
p:clence, penetrates into the very Þot- 
X 4 tom 
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tom of bodies and ſouls, and that, 


from the tranſcendency of his being, he 


raiſes himſelf. infinitely above the 
height of created intelligences. 


Manicheans are now no longer. But 


how many people, even among Chri- 


ſtians are there ſtill left, who are 
acquainted with nothing real beſides 


corporeal ſubſtances, beſides that which 
is ſeen, and that which is felt; and 
who find it hard to perſuade them- 
ſelves of the ſpirituality of their ſoul, 
and of that of God? They are all 


ſenſe, all imagination; they have no 


ideas; they have only images. Exte- 
riour objects ſtrike them, attract and 
captivate them: they perceive nothing 
farther. Speak to them of the pureſt 
operations of their ſoul, and of the 


moſt diſengaged from matter, they do 


not comprehend you; becauſe they 


never withdrew themſelves from their 
ſenſes, to reflect on what paſſes within 
* them. 


aa « 


them. Speak to them of the ſub- 
ſtantial preſence of God in all that 
exiſts: tell them that it is in God that 
they have life, motion and being; 
they will underſtand you much leſs. 
They have never gone into themſelves 
to find God. When they chance to 
think of him, their imagination figures 
him as exteriour to them, and remote 
from them; it does not enter their minds 
that they exiſt in him, that all their 
moſt hidden thoughts are preſent to 
him, and more preſent than they are 
to themſelves: in a word, that they 
are entirely ſurrounded, and entirely 
penetrated with the divinity; and 
whillt it raiſes itſelf above them by 
its infinite height, it is intimately uni- 
ted to them by its infinite depth. 

If there be a truth that is certain, 
and demonſtrated by the pureſt light 
of reaſon, it is this; ſince it is a neceſ- 
fary confequence, which ariſes from 
A the 
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the ſimplicity, and the immenſity of 
the divine ſubſtance. Why then is it 
ſo difkcult to men to convince them- 
ſelves of it? Why do thoſe who are 
convinced of it, pay hardly any at- 
tention to it? Two reaſons may be 
aſſigned for it. The firſt is, as I have 
ſaid, becauſe moſt people bave no 
eſteem or love, for any thing but for 
exteriour objeQs, and for that which 
pleaſes the ſenſes, the imagination and 
the paſſions. And therefore, their ſoul 
is wholly bent towards them; it is 
totally taken up with them, and all its 
powers are employed in the enjoy- 
ment of them. It therefore loſes the 
habit of refleing on itſelf, on its 
own nature, and on its operations; 
of knowing itſelf, and of knowing 
God. It is always out of itſelf, and 
conſequently out of God. Every ſpi- 


ritual view, every ſpiritual idea is 


foreign to it: it is a torment to it 
| to 
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to think of it. At laſt it becomes ſo 
carnal, that it perſuades itfelf that it 
only exiſts for the body, referring 
every thing to that, and blending itſelf 
with it; it has no love for, and aver. 
ſion to any thing but for the good 
things, and to the eyils of the preſent 
life, which appear 40 it to be the 
only deſirable things, - or the only. real 
evils. 

_ The other reaſon. is, "Leal the 
thought of the preſence of God within 
us is attended with moral conſequen, 
ces, which are of an immenſe extent: 
with conſequences which. are pleaſing, 
it is true, and comfortable to the vir- 
tuous, but are troubleſome and painful 
to the wicked. This witneſs, who is 
infinitely clear ſighted, whom we carry 
in our heart, whom nothing eſcapes 
in any place, or at any time, of what 
happens within us, though the moſt 
lecxet, and the moſt hidden; who ſe- 
verely 
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verely condemns every evil thought, 


every evil deſire, every evil action; 


who cenſures to a word, to a ſmile, to 


a wink of the eye: this witneſs I ſay, 
is a troubleſome beholder, a vexatious 


monitor, an awing judge, to whom- 
ſoever has not an upright conſcience, 


and aims not at following in all things, 
the light of reaſon and of religion. 
Moſt people, therefore, uſe their 
endeavours, not to remove this witneſs, 
but to rid themſelves of the thought 
of his preſence; and becauſe they 
cannot fly from his inward reproaches, 


as long as they dwell in their own 


heart, they carefully ſhun themſelves, 


and withdraw from their own inte- 


riour: they ſtifle every reflection, and 
flee from every object that may give 
them any; they even uſe means to 


become incapable of any, and deem 
thoſe moments to be the happieſt, 


which they have ſpent in idle thought- 
leſſneſs 


lei 
thi 
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leſſneſs and diſſipation. So much do 
| they dread a return to God! They fancy 
| that they are ſcreened from his juſtice, 
becauſe, they have ſucceeded to baniſh 
him from their thought. As if God 
could forget us, becauſe we. forget 
him, and ceaſe to be preſcnt to us, 
becauſe . his preſence | troubles and 
alarms . 1 

This, nevertheleſs, i is the common, 
error of thoſe, who mean to live, at 
their eaſe, in their ſins. An error 
which they ſtrive at all rates to be 
perſuaded of, and thus ſeek to deprive 
themſelves of every reſource for con- 
verſion. For if there be a remedy. 
for their evil, it is only to be found. 
in this ſalutary thought, which they ſo 
aſſiduouſly baniſh. Unfortunate, and 
infinitely to be pitied, ſhould their 
endeavours prove ſucceſsful the re- 
mainder of their life! 
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Are we deſirous of quitting the Nate 
of fin? Let us habituate ourſelves 
to reflect on ourſelves, to liſten to God 


in our confcience, and always to keep 


the eye of our ſoul open to the light 
which he offers us. This light is only 
odious to us, in as much as we love 
our diſtemper : it becomes agrecable 
the moment we wiſh for a cure. 1 
venture to ſay, that we are already 
more than half converted, when ve 
ceaſe to dread the thought of God, 
and when we readily admit of what can 
awaken it in us. This ſame thought, 
which is the moſt efficacious to with- 
draw us from our diforder, is alfo the 
moft proper to preſerve us from it. 
Have God conſtantly preſent, and you 
never will fm: for who can be fo 
daring as to fit in * eee . 


God? 


Not only does the thought of 60 
keep us in innocence, it is alſo the 
comfort, 
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comfort, the peace, and the happineſs 
of life. Few vill believe this, becaufe 
few make the experiment of it. But 
if any one refufe to credit, what rea- 
ſon and faith teaches him on this head, 

let him conſult thoſe to whom the 
7 thought of God is familiar, who nou- 

riſh themſelves with it, and conſtantly 

ſtrive never to loſe fight of it. If 
| he finds but one, who does not loudly 
proclaim, that to this he owes the 
calm, and the ſerenity of his foul, the 
T ſupport of his weakneſs, the comfort 
and the ſoothing of his pains, the ſolid 
joy and happineſs, ſuch as can be 
| taſted upon earth; he will then have 
ſome excuſe for that dreadful forget- 
fulneſs of God in which moſt people 
live; he may even believe that God is 
not the lovereign good, and that the 
human heart is not made for him. 
For my part, it ſeems evident to me, 
W that if the clear ſight and poſſeſſion of 
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God, be the felicity of the next life, 
the habitual thought of God muſt be 
the delight of the preſent, 


— R — — 
7 : "IF. + * 
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XXIX. 


Thou lake care © every every 0 one of ws Us, 


as if he were alone; and thou takeſt 
Care of « ell as of every one. Book 3. 
FRE 


I F, at the fight of the order that 
reigns in the univerſe, and in every 
one of the parts that compoſe it, it 
.cannot be demed, without abſurdity, 
that there is a phyſical providence that 
has eſtabliſhed and maintains this or- 


der, and whoſe attention extends itſelf 
to the ſmalleſt objects in nature; it is 
much more abſurd not to acknowledge 
a moral providence, that watches over 


mankind in general, and over every 


man 1n particular. oils Yo its. 
Infallible 


Ms 
* 
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Iufallible as this providence is, it | 
does not conſtrain our free will, and it 
leaves to man the choice of his aQi- 


ons. The thing ſhould be ſo: for 
what goodneſs or what malice could 


there be in human actions, if they 


were not free? Hence the exiſtence 


of a moral providence, evidently ſup- 


poſes the exiſtence and the exerciſe 


of our liberty. It ſuppoſes alſo a mo- 


ral order, to which all men are ſubjeR, 
from their being capable of good or 
bad actions; ſubject, not through a 


phyſical neceſſity, but through a moral 
neceſſity, that impoſes on them the 
obligation of conforming themſelves 


to certain ples which God es 
then | 
It is indiſputable 3 in the firſt place, 


that God is the author of theſe rules, 


that he could not diſpenſe himſelf 
from eſtabliſfing them, in creating 


intelligent and free agents, and that he 


N enforces 


EF 
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EY 


enforces the obſervance of them with 
promiſes of reward; or threats of pu- 


niſhment. Secondly, that no action, 


no thought, no deſire, conformable 


or contrary to theſe rules eſcapes him; | 


and that his vigilance ih this regard, 


extends itſelf to all and to every 


individual. 
We ſhould not have a proper notion 
of God nor of his immenſity, which 


renders him preſent to all, nor of his 


infinite knowledge, which is neceſſa- 
rily inſtructed in every thing, were 
we to believe that a providence ſo 


extenſive and ſo multiplied, could 


cauſe in him the leaſt conſtraint, the 
leaſt perplexity ; or that he only ſees 
things in general, without entering 
into any detail, We ſhould ſtill, iT I 
may ſay ſo, have a more improper 
notion of his ſanQity; and of his juſtice, 
were we to ſuppoſe him indifferent to 
the moral good and evil that happen 

25 "+ Yh 
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in the univerſe, and were to imagine 


that there was no reward for the one, 
or puniſhment for the other. 

But it is ſaid, virtue ſuffers here 

below; it is deſpiſed, it is calumni- 


ated. Vice on the contrary triumphs; 


it enjoys with impunity, riches, ho- 
nors, pleaſures. Is this the moral 

order that is ſo much boaſted of? Or 

rather are not all things full of diſ- 
order 1 in this world? 


This difficulty is only an apparent 


one; it ſolely ariſes from our not 
forming a complete idea of moral or- 
der. If it were confined to this life, 
did it not extend itſelf farther, there 
might be reaſon to accuſe God of 
indifference, or of ignorance, or of im- 
potence. But the object of moral 
order with reſpe@ to this preſent life, 


is not to reward all that is good, and 


to puniſh all that is evil; it is to com- 
mand the one, and to prohibit the 
| 1 2 other; 
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other; it is to promiſe and to threaten, 
As to the effect of theſe promiſes, and 
of theſe threats, it is reſerved for 
another life, where virtue will be eter- 
nally happy, and vice eternally miſe- 
rable. Order will then be inviolably 
obſerved; man will no longer be able 
to break through it; the wicked will 
be forced to ſubmit to it; and the 
virtuous will have no longer to appre- 
hend, either a violation of it on their 
part, or an infringement of 1 it from any 
other quarter. „ 
It is in this point of; view, it is s with 
reſpect to this eternal deſtiny of hap- 
pineſs or of miſery, that moral order 
is to be conſidered. Man is created 
for an happineſs that has no end: but 
God will have him merit it, becauſe he 
will only give it him by way of re- 
ward. Nothing can be more juſt, 
nothing can be more conformable to 
order. 
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order. In this deſign, he has, there 
fore, placed him for a time on earth; 
he has given him laws, an under- 
ſtanding to know them, a vill en- 
abling him freely to determine himſelf 
to obſerve them, a conſcience that 
gives him teſtimony of his fidelity, or 
that reproaches him with his diſobe- 
dience. All the neceſſary helps for 
the obſervance of them are liberally 
offered to him; he is not ignorant of 
the promiſes, nor of the threats which 
' {accompany them. Through a gene- 
rous bounty, God has given him room 
for repentance: he is always ready 
to pardon, provided we return to him 
from our heart. 

| Meanwhile he leaves each one of 
us maſter of his conduct, till the 
moment of his death; and, during that 
Interval, he often permits the wicked 
to offend him with impunity, to proſ- 
Per in their projects, and to oppreſs 
4 the 
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the virtuous, Order ſeems to be vio. 
lated: and in fact, it is ſo on the part 
of man, and for a while, but it is 
not abſolutely fo, and in itſelf, be- 
cauſe the promiſes and the threats will 
infallibly take place, both for the good 
and bad, at their laſt hour. Then 
the ſhort trial will end; the: eternal 
deſtiny of both will commence. The 
lot of the one will be a bleſſing with- 
out any mixture of evil, and that of 
the other will be an evil, without 
any mixture of any thing that is good. 
Then order vill be —— and 
e, fixed. I 
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1t cannot be that a ſon, for whom you ſhed 
ef tears, een be "_ B. 3 . 12. 
4 HIS was * 3 iche 
biſhop: made to Monica all in tears, 
who was entreating him to labour at 
he converſion of her ſon. I cannot 
be. This holy biſhop judged that tears 
that were ſo bitter, ſo conſtant, and 
that had ſuch an object in view, could 
not but be an effect of grace; he 

_ judged that the pious widow, who had 
been ſhedding them for ſo many years 
in the preſence of God, did not pray 
to the Lord in vain; and that ſoaner 
or later the would attend to thoſe 
tears which he himfelf occaſioned to 
flow. f | 
Momica only prayed for the canver- 
Hon of her fon: God had the defign 
of S ing her a much greater favour. 
1 4 „ 
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He propoſed to make of Auſtin an 
eminent man in wiſdom! and in holi- 
neſs; a biſhop full of zeal and of cha- 
rity ; one of the moſt illuſtrious de- 
fenders of the faith, and the moſt 
brilliant luminary of the Church. Fif- 
teen years of prayers and of lamenta- 
tions were not too much for ſo great a 
benefit. He had alſo in view that the 
mother ſhould ſanctify herſelf by her 
tears; and that the prayers of the 
mother for her * ſhould be _—_ 
uſeful. to both. FFFFFC inal 111 
Did mankind know lh 8 God 
connects the ſalvation, and even the 
holineſs of children, with the prayers 
and the tears of their parents; did 
mothers in particular, who have the 
moſt fondneſs for them, direct this 
fondneſs to its proper object, to the 
obje& which chriſtian mothers ought 
to have in view above every thing elle, 
3 in ſome meaſure would be 
309 5 propogated 
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propagated with the blood; and chil- 
dren would: be. indebted to their pa- 
rents for the life of rana as well as 
for that of nature. e 
If there be prayers iel God'i in- 
| folks eee be any which he com- 
mands, and which he is inclined to 
hear, they are particularly thoſe which 
a father or a mother puts up to him, 
not for the temporal proſperity, but 
for the eternal welfare of their family. 
Theſe prayers are ſuch an incumbent 
duty upon them, that their own ſanQti- 
fication depends upon them. The ma- 
jor part of the graces which God be- 
ſtows on the marriage ſtate, are given 
in behalf of the children; and the 
good uſe that parents make of them, is 
for them, as well as for their children, 
the moſt efficacious means of ſalra- : 
tion. 0 | Sha 
It ſometimes RPO) I own, that 
pious parents have children that are 
885 b not 
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not ſo; who do not correſpond with 
their inſtruQtion, nor with their exam. 
ples, and for whom their prayers are 
fruitleſs. But this caſe is rare; and 
morally ſpeaking, it cannot be, that 
they who pray as Monica did, with ſer- 
vor, with confidence and perſeverance, 
ſhould not obtain what they petition. 
But let the effect of their prayers be 
what it will with regard to their chil- 
dren, they never are loſt with reſpet 
to themſelves. They muſt offer theſe 
prayers: for their own- ſalvation ; and 
unleſs they fulfil this duty, God will 
call them.to an account for it, what- 
ever may become of their children; 
with much greater reaſon will he call 
them to account, ſhould their children 
be loſt, becauſe mm negleQed to r 
for them. 

Let us ſuppoſe that Monica had not 


prayed, or that the ſhould have pray- 


el but faintly for Auſtin, i it is likely 
| that 


a 


4 Y 


chat he never would have been con- 


where in his writings, that he owed 
his converſion to the tears of his mo- 


ther. What an immenſe loſs would it 
have been to to the Church! All the 


good that Auſtin did in his life time, 


and fince his death by his writings, 


would never have taken place; and 
though Monica could not foreſee it, 
ſhe ſtill would have been in ſome ſenſe 


reſponſible for it. Auftin would have 
been loſt, but would the herſelf have 


been ſaved? This 1s very dubious. 


In the order of predeftination her ſal- 


vation might have been annexed to 
that of her ſon; and as ſhe became a 
ſaint by praying with ſo many tears for 
the converſion of this fon, ſhe might 
have been caſt away had ſhe been un- 
faithful to grace on this heat. 

Chriſtian parents who love your 
children — who wiſh them every 
temporal 
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verted: for he acknowledges every 
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temporal advantage, who ſpend 'your- 
ſelves in care and ſolicitude to pro- 
mote their intereſt, without neglecting 
their temporal concerns, carry your 
views higher, think on their eternal 
welfare. They are not barely men 
whom you have brought into the world, 
they are alſo Chriſtians; and Chriſti- 


ans are not of this world, they are on- 
ly travellers in it. Heaven is their 


country, and it is for heaven that you 
have begotten them. Be not ſatisfied 
with giving them a good education, and 


ſetting them good example: pray for 


them, pray fervently and conſtantly. 
Should they not correſpond vith your 
care, ſhould their youth be ſtormy, 
ſhould they, like Auſtin, follow wick- 
ed ways, and hazard the loſs of their 
faith, be not diſheartened; renew your 
ſupplications: the moment of grace 
will arrive. You may have, like Mo- 
nica, the conſolation of ſeeing their 
15 return 
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return to God; ſhould you die before 


that happens, you will carry with you 
into the other world, the enen hope 
of i it. | 

Haye always i in your mind the an- 
ſwer of that holy biſhop ; and full of 
confidence lay to yourſelves, it, cannot 
be, that a fon, 1 whoſe ſpiritual. death 1 
have wept over for ſo many years, for 
whom I have daily preſented to God 
my moſt fervent, prayers, ſhould pe- 
riſn. Perhaps the one you pray for 


will become a ſaint, and the inſtrument 


of the falvation of many ſouls. 
Reflect that when you pray for) your 
children you pray for yourſelves: : that 
this duty is of a ſtrict and rigorous 
obligation; 51 that your ſanctification, 
and even your ſalvation i is annexed to 
it. Your duties as fathers and mo- 
thers, are relative to your children; 
and their ſouls are the principal object 
of them. Labour therefore every way 
| to 
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334 MORALLUTY. 
to ſave them, that you may at leaſt ſave 
your own. There is an age in which 
your advice or reprimand might be ill 
received, in which indocile children 
will almoſt diſpute your right of ſpeak- 
ing to them with authority. But pray- 
ers are at all times ſeaſonable ; they 
are always welcome before God, and 
are more beneficial than reproaches, 
[| which are often attended with harſh- 
neſs and bitterneſs. Let it not be your 
fault if your whole family be not re- 
united around you one day 1n heaven: 
then you will eternally congratulate 
yourſelves for having been doubly 
their fathers, as to ſoul, and as to body. 
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What am 1 to nd If without EINE: but @ 
guide who leads himſe if to a n 2 
115 e. 1. 


VV HO % it who thus ſpeaks of 
hitnſelf, and who acknowledges with ſo 
much humility, that, without God, he 
muſt need go aſtray and loſe himſelf ? 
It is one of the brighteſt geniuſes, one 
of the moſt upright hearts, a man the 
moſt wiſe, the moſt enlightened, the 
moſt ſincerely attached to truth, that 
ever appeared upon the earth. The 
experience he had of his errors and of 
his diſorders made him hold this lan- 
guage; he knew that the light and the 
grace of God alone had withdrawn him 
from them, and that without this help 
he never could have come out of the 
precipice into which he had thrown 
Mane. 


Let 
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Let every one examine himſelf here, 


and do himſelf juſtice, as Auſtin did: 


let him take a retroſpect of the whole 


courſe of his life: let him recall all 


the falſe, whimſical and fooliſh ideas 
that have paſſed through his mind; 
all the paſſions that have riſen in his 
heart, all the temptations to which he 
has been expoſed; and he will readily 


grant that of himſelf he can only miſ- 


lead himſelf; that he bas in effect 
gone aſtray as often as he has been his 
own guide; and that if he has been 


fortunate. enough not to have taken 
any wrong ſtep, it is the guidance of 


God to which he is indebted. 

The condition of man, his ignorance, 
his weakneſs, the ſtrength of his incli- 
nations, the power of occaſions and of 
example; unforeſeen opportunities, the 
ſeduQtion of che falſe maxims of the 
world; in ſhort, the perſonal experi- 
ence of almoſt all mankind, all concur 


» kn 10 


is the moſt certain and the moſt evi- 
A ” 
And yet very few are upright and 
humble enough to agree to it, and to 
follow it in practice. Moſt are for 
judging in every thing for themſelves: 
they are for governing themſelves: 
they preſume on their own lights, and 
on the ſoundneſs of their judgment: 


intentions. They flatter themſelves 
15 that they have the command over their 
e, themſelves to every thing, they think 
themſelves fit for every thing, and at 
all times capable of anſwering for them- 


ſelves to God, and entruſting him with 
the care of their conduct in the moſt in- 
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to teſtify the truth, and eſtabliſh it as 
one of the principles of morality that 


they rely on the diſpoſitions of their 
heart, on their reſolutions, and on their 


paſſions. Conſequently they expoſe 


felves. Far from abandoning them 


tricate and dangerous circumſtances of 
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MORALITY, 


ns 
life, they do not conſult him; they do 


not pray to him; they do not think of 


him; they fancy they ſtand not in need 
of him. e . 
It is however indiſputable that God 


is the light of every mind, and the hid- 
that every 


den mover of every heart; 
good thought, every good ſentiment 
comes from him. 
taught the philoſophers that he is in 


the intellectual world, what the ſun is 


in the viſible world; that he enlightens 
it, that he heats it, and vivikies it. 


Without him our underſtanding would 
be all darkneſs, and our heart all cor- 
We hold from him all that 


ruption. 
is good within us, all that leads us to 
know and to love virtue; and if we 


make a good uſe of our lights and of 
our liberty, that alſo is his gift. 
Add to this, that by his infinite pre- 


fcience he alone knows all the occa- 


fions in which we ſhall bez all the 


Reaſon alone has 


events 


5 1 e ee ee ** 
F eee e eee 
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orf r. bitter, ua 
cette that will happen to us, and 
Vhich it is impoſſible for us either to 
foreſee or avoid; all the ſequel and 
the ifſue of the ſchemes we ſhall form; 
hat our thoughts will be, our ſenti- 
ments, our ations, on every occaſion ; 
in ſhort, what condition we ſhall be in 
when death will ſurprize us. That by 
his providence, which is equally infi- 
nite, he arranges every thing, diſpoſes 
of every thing at pleaſure, even of our 
wills; he overſets, when he pleaſes, 
our beſt concerted meaſures; ſo that 
as we never can be ſure of any thing, 
we cannot properly anſwer for any one 
thing; and that of all the things we 
have foreſeen, feared, hoped for, or 
reſolved upon, nothing will happen but 
$ what God chuſes to happen, or chuſes 
WY to permit. þ 
= Moreover, Cod knows our real in- 
ereſts infinitely better than we do 
WF ourſelves ; he views every thing, and 
14 Zz. 2 
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judges every thing with a reſerdiics to 
our ſalvation and to eternity ; he di- 
refs all things to this end ; he knows 


what. can. condutt us to it, or what can 


lead us aſtray; he is all-powerful to 
remove every obſtacle, and to procure 
us every means. His bounty towards 
us is infinite alſo; he loves us, he 
wiſhes to ſave us, and if we leave him 


to diſpoſe of us, he will infallibly fave 


us. 
What powerful reaſons are theſe 
which ariſe from his part as well as 
from our own, to engage us to put 
ourſelves entirely under his direc- 
tion; to undertake nothing vithout 
having conſulted him; to entreat him 
by all manner of ways to make his will 
known to us, and punQually to com- 
ply with it when once we know it! 
But where are thoſe to be found 


who thus give themſelves up to God? 


Where are thoſe who inceſſantly con- 
Jure 
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lay at his feet their on mind and wills; 
who only uſe their liberty, to return 
it to him again; who commiſſion him 
with all their concerns; even temporal; 
and who, of their own head, are unwil- 
ling to conceive any deſign, to form 
any reſolution, to take any ſtep that 
can alter their ſituation, and the order 
that providence has upon them? Even 
amongſt thoſe who have religion and 
piety, how many are there who ſuffer 
_ themſelves to be led entirely by the 
Spirit of God, and who do not mix in 
their devotion, their own prejudices, 
their own ſtubbornneſs, their own 
whims and fancies? 
\1.,, There is nothing ſo rare; and to be- 
hold how mankind think and act, one 
would imagine that they were totally 


that they were the diſpoſers of their 
own deſtiny, or at leaſt that they con- 
ä ſidered 


jure him, to govern them himſelf; who 


charged with the care of themſelves; 
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ſidered themſelves as ſuch, and that 
God had no ſhare or influence in their 
concerns. | 

What happens in conſequence of 
this? In the firſt place, all errors, diſ- 
orders and crimes of every kind, are 
the effects of it; becauſe every one 
follows the deceitful lights of his own 
mind, and the ſtill more deceitful and 
dangerous inclinations of bis heart. 
Throughout the whole world there 1s 
a conflict of falſe, opinions and of paſ- 
ſions, that inceſſantly thwart and claſh 
with each other. Hereſy, irreligion, 
libertiniſm and wickedneſs prevail; 
and mankind every where run head- 
long to their ruin, by conducting them- 
ſelves. ' 5 
In the ſecond place, from hence ariſe 
continual GlappPinmenya: ; fruſtrated 
3 run * he aged vieil- | 
ſitudes of fortune ; and from a necel⸗ 
ſary 


ſary conſequence, ſolicitudes, ſorrows 
and diſmal deſpondencies; great trou- 
ble, agitation and vexation, never any 
peace, never any reſt. Thus does life 
paſs away, becauſe men vill be arbi- 


trators of it, and rule it according to 


their on fancy. And what is the end 


of all this? An eternal miſery for the 
moſt of mankind. 

Shall we then never conceive that 
we have no greater enemy than our- 


ſelves, that there is no one of whom 
we ought to be more diffident ? that 


God is our only reſource, our only 
refuge, our only preſervative againſt 
all the temporal and ſpiritual evils 
which our blind 8 draus 
Ne, us? 5 

Ah! how much reafon have ny all 
to ſay with St. Auſtin, what am I to 
myfelF wi vithout thee, 3 God, bur a 


piee. Atter this humble be | 
2 4 ment, 
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ment, let us put our conduct, as he 
did, into the hands of God. Let us 
reflett on what Auſtin was before he 
gave himſelf to him, and on what he 
became after he had done it. It will 
be the ſame with us, if we chuſe it. 
We ſhall only be truly enlightened, as 
God ſhall enlighten us: we ſhall only 
be ſafely conducted, as he ſhall be our 
guide; and ſhall only attain to happi- 
neſs: as HE" Kal give us ſuccour. 
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; "BY this 3 hs true, 8 bentives 
of all that human moraliſts, both an- 
cient and modern, have written con- 

cerning friendſhip ? What becomes of 
5 the Aale that are generally entertained 
in 
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in the world on this ſubject? And yet 
St. Auſtin had not thus defined friend. 
ſhip, without having thought on it 
maturely. He may poſſibly have been 
miſtaken: but before we tax him with 
error, let us examine the thing as deep- 
ly and ne as he bimſalf had exa- 
Wees Te "O04" 
Friendſhip is .not ny plat it be 
Feen, eſteem, and unleſs it pro- 
duce on both ſides a pure and ſolid at- 
tachment; eſteem, to be juſt and pro- 
per, ſuppoſes in friends thoſe qualities 
of the mind and of the heart, which 
render a man perfect in his kind, or at 


leaſt which tend to perfed him: it ſup- 


poſes alſo a power of diſcerning thoſe 
| 2 and an n that does om 
| Kees 0400701 D ee 149k 

The pt alſo ai pea 
izes friendſhip to be pure, muſt be 
i "diſengaged from all paſſion, from all 


ſolid, 
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folid, it muſt be ſincere, intimate, and 
reſting upon motives charare Hot lia. 
ble to change 
Moreover, beugen Frichahip _ 
fubſCiſt- ' notwithſtanding a diverſity of 
opinions and of inclinations? it is, 
however, neceſſary that the ſentiments 
and inclinations ſhould agree in things 
that are the moſt effential; ſuch en 
that concern religion and probity- 
From henee it follows, and the . 
thens have acknowledged it, that there 
can be no friendſhip between the wick- 
ed nor between the good and the 
wicked, nor between perſons oppoſite 
in fentiments on religion, which is the 
grand object of man; and conſequently 
that friendſhip can only take place 
between two ſouls en are 1 to 
piety and to virtue. 
Let us alſo add, hat the fout benz 
immortal, and deſtined for a happineſs 
which is never to end, friendfhip would 
eo be 
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be limited to tog ſhort @ term, if it did 
not ſubſiſt heyond this life; and if 
death, that ſeparates the bodies, ſepa- 
rated alſo the fouls, in ſuch manner, as 
to haye no longer any commerce be- 
tween them. True friendſhip. there- 
fore fhould have no other term than 
eternity and even it is only after 
death. that it bec Mule ares _—_ 
and 1ayariable, in 

If this be true, as we cannot e it 
in queſtion, when we conſider what is 
he nature. of man, what his end is, 
what his duties are, and what his hopes 
are for another life; that God: being 


his only and ſovereign good, he ought 
to love him above all things, and love 


nothing hut in reference to him: we 


conceive. bew. much reaſon. St. Auſtin 
had to ſay, that there is no real friend» 
ſhip- but that which God himſelf forms 


by the ties of charity. That is to ſay, 
han two, perſons love each other truly, 
but 
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but in as much as they-love God, and 


that the love which they have for God 


is the principle, the baſis, and the knot 
of their mutual friendſhip.” 


Thus, it is God alone liens ine 


together two real friends, who ties 


them and unites them together, in vir- 
tue of the union which they have with 
him; and their reciprocal friendſhip 
ſubſiſts as long as they are, the one and 


the other, friends of God. From the 


moment that one of the two, or both 
break with God, they neceſſarily break 
the one vith the other, becauſe the ne- 
ceſſary tie that united their hearts is 
broken. Sin, which is an enemy to 
charity, is therefore an enemy to 
friendſhip; it radically deſtroys it, and 
renders the heart, in which it org 


rn of it. 


One muſt be a Chriſtian, 42 d folidly 


and interiourly a Chriſtian, before he 
can well be acquainted with this truth. 


Carnal 
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Carnal men, given over to their ſen= 
ſes, and to their temporal intereſts, 
do not comprehend it. They know 
no other friendſhip, than that which 
has for objects the things of this life; 
than that in which God has no ſhare, 
and which is. annihilated by the death 
of one of. the two friends, leaving to 
the other but a vain affliction. Auſtin 
had had this idea of friendſhip before 
God had: enlightened him, and he 


had loved after NET manner in his 


youth. 4353s I IT "re 3} (E409 48824 
They would think very / differen, 
if they could raiſe themſelves. up to 
the eternal. truths, to the ſolid and 
unchangeable good for which they 
are made; did they aſpire to the poſ- 
ſeffion of God; and if in the hope of 


here below with all their heart. Then 


has þ is to with. him all the good that 
; 7 


1 
3 


poſſeſſing him one day, they loved him 


they would conceive that to love any 
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they wiſh to themſelves; that to love 


true ant ſolid good, which is no other 


than God; that if the fincere and re- 
eiprocal deſire of this only good, fortns 


@ friendſhip" in this ſhort life, the 
enjoyment of this fame good will per- 
fekt and eternize it in the next; and 
that it is thus mutually to procure to 
each other this happy enjoyment, to 


which ought to tend all their deſires, 
all their counſels, all their admoni- 
and all their . of 


tions, 


friendſhip. 


All this will be looked upon as an. 


idle fancy in the mind of worldlings; 
but it is not to confirm them in their 


ideas that I write, bat to engage them 
Let them think 
what they will, it will always be true, 
that the meaſure and the rule of 
friendſhip being to love one's friend, 8 
that man 


to take up others. 


as one loves Himfelf, ant 


only 


truly and ſolidty, is to wiſh the onl7 
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only truly loves himſelf as he. loves 
God, by a neceſſary conſequence. the 
love of God is the primitive ai 
and the firſt rule of all friendſhip. 
Thus did St. Auſtin and Alipius 
love each other; thus alſo. did St. 
Baſil and St. Gregory Nazianzen. 
T heir friendſhip was totally grounded 
on God; it became more ſtrong, and 
more intimate in proportion as they- 
grew in the love of God, and in holi- 
neſs. It had no other object than the 
good things of eternity. - It did not 
end with their life. Their ſouls love 
each other ſtill, becauſe they live in 
1 God; they will love each other eter- 
I rally, becauſe they will love God 
I eternally. At the general reſurrection 
their bodies will partake, after their 
manner, of this friendſhip, the plea- 
I ſantneſs of which will reflect on the 
WM ſenſes. They will ſee, and mutually 
1 communicate to. each other, their 
Ts thoughts 
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thoughts through the organ ofiſpeect 
and give tokens to each other, of a 
pure and holy benevolence. Con- 
ſider, I beſeech you, how much reli- 
gion ennobles, how much it exalts, 
and ſanQifies the human affeftions; 
how it communicates to them, the 
eternity and immutability of Gd. 
From all this, we muſt of neceſ- 
ſity conclude, that there are no true 
friends in the world, but thoſe who 
have renounced the world with. heart 
and affettion ;. who are only taken up 
with their eternal ſalvation; who make 
this their grand, their only concern; 
and who. are united only in the view 
of reciprocally aſſiſting each other. in 
bringing it to bear; that all other 
friendſhips a are, or criminal, or dan - 
gerous, or frivolous; Or that they. have | 
at. moſt a goodneſs purely moral, in 
which religion has no ſhare: that they : 
are conſequently falſe, empty, barren, 1 
expoſed | 


expoſeu ic a rupture on 1 
occaſion;-worthy of the ſacred name 
of friendſhip; chat they end with this 
life, which is like a flaſh of lightni tit 
or a dream; and that they have no 
other effect for the next ! ife, than to 
contribute, perhaps, to the eternal loſs 
of thoſe, who have thus loved them- 
ſelves here below. | 


- — od. 
3 r y 1 


Every man engaged in the love / mortal 
things, is miſerable: his heart is torn, 
hen „ie loſes them; and at this mo- 


ment "he feels he was © miſerable, even 


. "before he had loft them. B. 4» 6. £ » BH : 
; H E attachment to mortal and 
* periſhable things, is ſubject to a ter- 


rible and an undvoidable inconveni- 
ency; which is, that a feparation muſt. 
| enſue; and they muſt be loſt. Either : 
they leave us, or we leave them. A 
Vor-. A a thou. 
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ade coi deprive us of them; 
and ſhould we peaceably poſſeſs them 
during our life, death comes and 
fnatches them from us. We muſt 
always come ſooner or later, to this 
forrowful ſeparation; and becauſe the 
moment. of it is uncertain, we muſt 
be in fear of it every moment. If our 
foul be immortal, it is evidently not 
made for ſuch attachments ; and af 
death which may ſurpriſe us at every 
inſtant, will one day diffolve them for 
ever, it is impoſſible that they ſhould 
make us. bappy, even for one inſtant... 
But let us confider vhat paſſes 
within us, when theſe darling Objekts 
are no longer ours. This Joſs myft 
neceſſarily be painſul tous, in pro- 
portion to our affettion; and re 
had placed our happineſs in them, .v 


r 
cannot. but be miſerablc.at loſing them, . 
that is denen ee becauſe theſs r 


ehen 
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objebts held cloſe to dur Toit, and 
Were glued to it. This un' n Was not 


oily on the ſurface, but was deep and 
intimate, ſo that the pain of ſeparation 
reaches to the centre. 1 ſay nothing 
of the ſurpriſe, the confuſion and vexa- 


tion, that follow for having placed 
our affettion or things,” that we were 


having depended on 70 frail and” 
ir. a happinefs. e 
This laceration is ſuccetded by 4 


priwed of what "we ſo paſſibnately 

ved, of Cha it we had acquired with 
65 tbe" par 1 and trouble,” and the 
fruition of which we had ho 
have been laſting. 1 have been in 


mut ſtep down from it into my grave. 
hahe fi 
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to poſſeſs for fo ſhort a' time, and for 


bitter regret, at ſeeing ourfelves de- 


ed would 


purſuit of this dignity, fays the ambi- 
nous man, theſe twenty years; us {06h 
2 reach it I am thrown out of it, or 
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nt my whole Hife, fays the 
| miſer, 
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miſer, in heaping up treaſures, in ac- 


quiring poſſeſſions, T but begin to enjoy 


and now they are ſnatched from 
| Every thing perbaps, had been 


1 to theſe purpoſes; duty, 


conſcience and religion. In vain do 
we lean towards theſe objets, in vain 
do we graſp at them, and uſe efforts 


to retain them. A ſuperiour force 
wrenches them from us, they fly from 
us, they eſcape from us, and we only 


ean follow them with vain deſires. 


This painful ſentiment, preſently 
makes room for that of a horrid void. 


The heart has nothing to hold by, or to 


reſt in. It is preſſed with a violent 


thirſt, and finds nothing to quench it; 
it devours, as it were, and conſumes 


itſelf. What is the interiour ſtate of 


that courtier who ſuddenly loſes, his 
dignity, his honors, and his credit, 


of chat paſſionate lover, whom death, 


object 


or any other event, deprives of the 


13 
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object of his love; of that rich man, 
who is ſtript of his riches, and is 
reduced to beggary? What has he 
left? What a dreadful indigence! 
what rage, and what deſpair! We have 
daily this ſpettaele before our eyes, 
and we are not moved at it; and we 
do not think that what has happened 
to others to-day, will happen to us 
to-morrow: It ſeems that theſe acci- 


dents do not regard us, and that we 


have no reaſon to apprehend, that ny 
thing of the kind will befall us. | 

That we muſt be wretched, when 
ve loſe what we ſolely cheriſhed, is 
what will be readily agreed to. But 
St: Auſtin adds, that we were already 
fo,” before we ſuffered this lofs. And 
why r Beeauſe we carried the ſeed 
oF our miſery,” in the inevitable neceſ. 

ity" of this los; becauſe we could 
not help böreſtemz it, and dreading 
it bedauſe ve knew that it was infal- 
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ub 0 take place, either by death, 
oꝙ9r in ſome other manner. Nom wWwho- 
Ii! ſoever ſets all his affettion on a thing, 
which he knows he muſt one day be 
deprived of, is already miſerable; for , 
this alone, becauſe he cannot avoid 
becoming ſo, and becauſe: he is not 
ignorant of it. He ho ſhould go to ſea 
with a certainty. of ſhipwreck, would 
he ſail in peace? His only reſource 
would be, to ſwother the thought of 
the fatal moment. How pitiful is 4 
expediem! All, the lovers. of e 
world are in the ſame ſituation. 
What completes the — WY 
of. him, Who is in love with mortal 
things, i is, {that, there, is, nothing to 
replace what he has loſt, which is not 
expoſed to the ſame inconveniency. 
Will he purſue other honors, other 
pleaſures, other riches? Theſe objects 
are of the ſame nature, and liable to 
ſimilar misfortunes,” I ſay as much 
l 5 þ of 
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of a vife, of a huſhand, and of chil- 
dren. When we have acquired others, 
and are as tenderly attached to them, 
the moment of the doleful ſeparation 


muſt equally come; and will be a ſe- 


forme. Cots 


ve may turn ourſelv es to God, we are 


= to God who will never be the firſt 
t to forſake us, and whom we never 
* q can loſe unleſs we chuſe it. God is 
ue only good, che poſſeſſion of which, 
we are ſo much the more ſure of, 
as we love him the more; be is he 
only. one who [renders us happy be- 
A a 4 foreband, 


cond . that _ nn on 


8 e e to a {allowed i is, 
carefully to avoid ſetting our affection 
on what: muſt periſh, and to uſe the 
things of this world, as St. Paul ad- 
moniſnies; as if we uſed them not. But 
muſt we not be attached to ſome ob- 
ject? Without a doubt. And, that 


adviſed to turn from every thing elſe; 
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forehand, through the hope of enjoy- 
ing him. How much are the world. 
lings to be pitied, and how doubly 
blind and ſenſeleſa they are, both as 
to the objets they are in purſuit of, 
and the only valuable object which 
en — 206 205113651 * 3660} : FEATS 
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O W-Txv x; how beautiful, how 
hedy is this morality; which ſhews in 
God, not only the principle; but the 
only object of our ldveg and wich 
teaches us to love manbind in him! 
This: ſhort maxim emhraces all, and 
extends toiall. Now, more than ever, 
Pagan morality is admired; it is loudly 
preferred=to:that of the goſpel. Let 


1 YE | 
Heim any 


OFT ST. AUSTIN. 


any one produce, from che records f 
antiquity, a maxim, that bears a com 
| JON wich thiiss 06 ef is ae] 
Is it eech als fineſt 
Jonduſiag and the moſt honeſt: hearts 
with ſome heathens about their moral 
virtues) after fo much ſtudy and ſo 
many reſearches, ſnould not have diſco- 
vered, that which was the moſt impor- 
tant for man to know, and which 
feems to be extracted from the very 
eſſence of his being? What is there 
in reality more natural, more reaſon- 
able, more equitable, more conform 
able to the inward diſpoſition of the 
human heart, than to ſix the ſeat of 
its love in the Being, who is the moſt 
perfe &, and the moſt amiable; in the 
Being from whom we have received 
all, from whom we expect all, and 
on whom we depend at every moment 
_ A And then to love in God 
5 : himſelf, 
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himſelf, our fellow creatures who de- 
ſerve our love; that is to ſay, to love 
them with an extenſion of the love 
which we bear to God, and through - 
the ſame printiple- ache, en in ob- 
ſerving a proportionable rule and ſu- 
dordination. In this manner our love 
is not divided; in every heart it flows 
from a common centre, and reunites 
itfelf to it again. It is not inordinate, 
becauſe the different degrees of affec- 
tion follow a juſt meaſure, and are 
ſubordinate to the een 2 
It is not ſubject either to paſſion, or 
caprice, or ineonſtancy, or to the 
vieiſſnudes of time; becauſe” it reſts" 
on a baſis that is immutable, eternal, 
and infinitely elevated above on Deſk 
and the ſenſes. - „odds 1 107. 
What is more reaſonable- e in 
the ri ciples of the Chriſtian religion, 
than to love bur enemies, not on their ' 
own acebudt. becauſe they give us no 
95 motive 


motive to love them; but on the ac- 
count of God, whoſe creatures they: 
are, like ourſelves, whom he has loved, 
whom he has redeemed as he has us, 
and whoſe ſalvation he deſires as well 
as Qurs ? He is always ready to par- 
don their offences, to be reconciled 
to them, and to reſtore them to his. | 
favour. They hurt themſelves by 
offending him; but he wiſhes them, no 

evil, he only waits for a repentance- 
on their. part, and a. ſingere return, 


in ent . ede an Remis huet. 
ſings. re A en 


. Ls is not ee 2 wWe ji 
be in the ſame diſpoſitions? Is not 
Gad the firſt and che moſt grievouſſy 5 
offended, by the injuries we receive 
from our neighbours? And ſince. he 
grants; them pardon as ſoon as they 
alk. 1 It, ſhould we. not grant it alſo at 
bis example. Do we not ſtand in need ; 
of God's indulgence to ourſelves, and 

ö ö * 
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do we en It eee — 


gy. -. 


we refuſe it to our . Why 


mould God follow in our regard a 
rule, Which he preſcribes to us with 


regard to our neighbour, and to which 


we refuſe to ſubmit? The maxim, 


therefore, of St. Auſtin is true, judi- 
cious; and equitable in all its parts. 
In praftice it elevates man above 
himſelf and ſelf-love, which leſſens and 


 contrafts him. The motives which it 


inſpires him with, aſcend up to God, 
and reach the firſt principle; it is Im- 
poſſible to ſoar higher. It puriſies his 
affettions, which then are but a flow- 
ing, an unfolding of the love which he 
has for God. And as all our fins pro- 


ceed from the impurity and the diſor- 


der of our affeQions* this maxim” 
faithfully obſerved, would baniſh from 
the earth every crime, and would only 


| leave leſſer faults and imperfeAtions, , 


that 
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that are conducive to keep man in hu- 
mility, and in the pradtice of virtue. 
vole is alſo proper to conſider how 
; plain this morality is. Three words 
include the whole: by loving God as 
you ought, you love your neighhour; 
and you love yourſelf. To learn this 
morality, to be acquainted with all the 
duties of it, there is no occaſion for 
doftors, nor for books, nor for a long 
and deep ſtudy. An ordinary mind, 
a great rectitude of heart, ande a good 
will are ſufficient. Man need but wiſh, 
to practiſe it, he need, but humbly aſk. 
of God his aſſiſtance, without vhich he 
can do nothing, and he will find the. 
whole of it written: in his un heart. 
Let him but loye, God; let him ſtudy 
to, pleaſe: him in, all things: let him 
dread, above all, to offend bim; let. 
him be conſtantly. attentive. Ned bat 
Cod. ſpeaks to his conſcience, z, and at 
wen moment he vill receive neceſſa - 5 
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ty lights to acquit him of bis obliga- 
tions; ſhould he chance to fail, ſecret 
reproaches will 'admoniſh him of his 
ſault. In all his doubts, ſhould he 
want advice, God will direct him to ju. 
dicious guides, and 1 not er _ 
to be led into error. 
The knowledge of chribian morali- 
ty, although very extenſive, is neither 
difficult nor complicated; the whole 
of it is reduced to a ſmall number of 
ſure and evident points. An upright 
heart, pure and ſull of the love of God, 
is of all the caſuiſts the firſt and the 
' fareſt for our perſonal conduct. And 
a if in the concerns of life it may not be 
always an eafy: matter to foreſee; or to 
| avoid every inconveniency, we may 
i at all times behave a prone Wut to 
— Got: Dos un ae 
That tokajipineſsot ck even 
n obſery- 
ance of this morality, two things elear- 
: | ty 


ly demonſtrate, reaſon and experience. 
What makes us miſerable? Self-love. 
Whatever afflicts the mind, whatever 
torments the heart, ſprings: from this 
cauſe alone. This love is the great 
enemy oOf the love of God; becauſe it 
excludes God from every thing, in or- 
der to place itſelf in his ſtead. And 
conſequently it excludes the goſpel, 
that commands us to love God above 
all things, and every thing elſe with a 
reference to him, and has for its direRt 
qbiect our — gr 
love from our hearts? is „ 
Evident as this reaſoning ug 1 
which; I could back with a great ma ny 
orbers, experience is ſtill more deci- 
bye. always appeal to experience, 
becauſe it is the touchſtone, the moſt 
certain rule, and the eaſteſt to verify, 
| The re have been at all times, there 
are alſo now in every condition good 
Chriſtians, who- love God: for himſelf, 
* their 
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their friends in God, and their enemies 
for God. Were they aſked if they be 
happy, notwithſtanding the adverſities 
and the evils of this life, to which they 


are liable as well as others, and often 


more ſo than others, they all, without 
heſitation, would an {wer that | they are, 


and that they would not commit the 
leaſt ſin, to bring about any change in 
their preſent ſituation, how painful and 
dolorous it may be. Whoſoever would 


anſwer differently, would not be in the 


diſpoſition in which every good Chriſ- 


tian ought to be. I grant that the 


number of thoſe who are in theſe. ſen- 
timents is yery ſmall : but where does 
the fault lie? Were they ſtill more 


rare, there will always i enough to 


F 4k 7 


againſt * againſt — and i 


gainſt their conſcience, look out for 
happineſs, independently of the obſer- 


vance of chriſtian morality. It can- 


not 
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not be where God has not placed ich 


and it ebe be where de bus 
kann it. 
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Whither does lie go who leaves thee: S whis!, 


rer does he fly, but from @ Cod fall of. 
bounch, to an irritated God Pl B. 11 
4 wa Gi: 64 45) 4 ee 8. 3 


5 HATSOEVER ade man — 5 
himſelf up6h, Be muſt have to do with 
Goa, eitheFaga father, or as a judge: 
there is abſolutely no middle place. 
This is what oüght to be attentively 
meditated upon by them who fall into 


FAY 1 Ans 15 38 2 
fin, and more particularly by thoſe WhO 
take the dreadful" e of remain- 
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to forget him, and to be fo Yrgotten by 
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him; they could wiſſi that he did nor 
exiſt, and they try by vain arguments. 
to perſuade themſelves. that he does 
not. But let them do what they will, 
they are, and always vill be, under 
the hand of God, and under his imme- 
diate dependance. Let them ſoar up 
to the higheſt of the heavens, let them 
deſcend to the bowels of the earth,. 
let them go beyond the ſeas, they will 
not eſcape from the preſence or the 
domain of God, They are maſters to 
render themſelves unworthy, and to 
deprive themſelves of the effects of his 
goodneſs; but then they cannot avoid 
the ſtrokes of his juſtice, it will find 
them when it pleaſes; in vain do they 
fly, in vain do they hide themſelyes; 
nothing can ſcreen them. 

They are not ignorant of. this; and 
all their endeavour is to diſpel the 
thought of it: but what do they gain 
by that? They continually gather on 

their. 
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their ds new Rotes of wrath; they 
only ſwell the thunder that is to cruſh 
them. At leaft, do they Tay, we ac- 
quire an unconcernedneſs during life, 
we can fin without remorſe; we can 
reliſh whatever pleaſure reſults from 
the gratification of our paſſions. An 
unfortunate unconcernedneſs and ſe- 
curity which they owe to the obſtinate 
pains which they take to ſtupify and 
to blind themſelves; a ſecurity that 
fixes their ruin, and renders it unavoid- 
able. A man is walking i in a pleaſing 
road that ends in a precipice ; he 
| knows it, he is informed of it; but the 
road pleaſes him; and without concern 
about the term, in order to purſue his 
gratification contentedly, he ſtops his 
ears, and turns aſide his eyes. Snch, 
and incomparably greater is the folly 
of the ſinner who imagines to eſcape 
the Wrath of God, wo not 8 of 
. 


B b 2 Obſerye 


% On, -f 


Obſerve the two extremes which $4. 
Auſtin joins together; what he loſes 
who forſakes God, and what he finds. 
He loſes the ſovereign. good, and. finds 
| the ſovereign evil; he loſes the one, 
and finds the other for ever more: ne- 
ver will he be able to repair his loſs, 
or alleviate his evil. And why. does 
he expoſe himſelf to. this evil? Why 
does he loſe this good? This is what 
18 inconceivable. : to ſatisfy during, a 
few moments a paſſion which he never 
will be able to gratify fully, and which 
| 5 wall inceſſantly torment. him. 
| O God! is it poſſible that people c can 
thus renounce the pureſt lights of rea- 
ſon and of faith! that they will not 
think that it is. impoſlible for them to 
ſhun your vengeance, and that you 
will infallibly reign over him with 
your juſtice, who refuſes to taſte the 
ſweetneſs of the reign of your mercy! 
It is horrible, ſays St. Paul, to fall into 
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the hands of the living Gol, after having 
taken pleaſure to irritate him. But 
it is infinitely deſirable to fall into 
the hands of the God of mercies. 
Man has his choice upon earth; he is 
| between the expettation of the gr eateſt 
Happineſs, and the apprehenſion of the 
greateſt miſery. Death which is ine- 
vitable, and which may happen at 
every inſtant, will decide for the one 
or for the other. es 1 
Am T, at chis moment, in a ſtate to 
18 for every thing from the good 
neſs of God? or rather have I not 
reaſon to apprehend every thing from 
his juſt wrath? Have I any expedient 
10 eſcape his juſtice? None. How'then 
can I be tranquil? How can I reliſh 
any pleaſyre, I, over: whoſe head is ſuſ- 
pended the fwortl of the divine fury ? 
Does he threaten me the leſs, becauſe 
1 do vot chaſe to lift up my eyes to 
ebold Ic? Who witholdsthis ſword? 
| ä It 
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It is me pure goodneſs of God; 
is his patience, that waits for my con- 
verſion. But, if I will not change, if 
I always delay, the fatal hour will 
come, che ſword vill fall on my 
head. Oe 

aw much more time have I left. ? 
1 know not: I eannot anſwer for one 
inſtant. Perhaps I have not an. hour. 
But ſhould I have years, they will 
lapſe: I ſhall one day ſtand on the 
edge of the laſt. My converſion which 
God demands of me now, will it. be- 
come eaſier by a delay, and by con- 
tinuing to heap ſins upon ſins? Quite 
the contrary ; my heart will harden; 
grace, without which I can do nothing, 
will be leſs powerful; God will be at 
a greater diſtance, and I ſhall have 
more obftacles to encounter and to 
overcome, before I can return to him 
again. Can I heſitate on v hat I ſhould 
do; and am I not my own moſt cruel. 
enemr, 
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enemy, if whilſt I have yet time, 
J do not provide for my eternal wel- 
a $513 1 

0 my God! may the ſight of your 
goodneſs finiſh in. me, that which, at 
this moment, the fear of your juſtice 
has begun. In this irritated judge, 
whom I have for ſo long a time vainly 
attempted to fly from, I may, when I 
pleaſe, find a moſt loving Father. I 
ſee that when I turn towards thee, thou 
openeſſ thy arms to receive me; ſhall 
I refule to take any ſtep towards a re- 
Conciliation 2 If I am inſenſible to thy 
love, I deſerve that this injured love 
ould. ſeal my. reprobation. | 


Bib 4 XX XVI. 


2396 | woORALLIEY 


XXXVI. ap 
* Ihe las of an und ede — 1 is 


there where love 1s not. abandoned, un- 


ts itſelf. abandons. B. 45 Ci. 


* V. HAT do men aim at, 57 the 
agitations and hurries into which 
they throw themſelves? They aim 
at reſt, and at a repoſe that no- 
thing can trouble: which proves that 
happineſs is in the calm, that follows 
the ſatiety of the deſires of the ſoul. 
When I have obtained ſuch a dig- 
nity, ſays the ambitious man, I ſhall 
be eaſy, I ſhall have all I wiſh for. 
I ſhall ceaſe to accumulate, ſays the 
miſer, and I ſhall enjoy in peace my 
fortune, when I have amaſled fo much. 
The man of pleaſure: ſays as much, 
with regard to the objett of his wiſhes; 
and it is certain, that this is the lan- 
guage 


* 
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guage of all mankind who indulge 
their paſſions. 
I know that they are deluded in 
this their hope, and that when they 
have obtained what they aimed at, 
they will not be the more at reſt. But 
this is not what is actually in queſtion. 
What I mean to advance for the pre- 
ſent is, that the proſpett of a repoſe 
more or . leſs remate, is the motive of 
all the pains which they take, that it-is 
phat animates and ſupports them; and 
that their paſſions would not long impoſe 
upon them, did they not conſtantly 
ſet before them this agreeable per- 
ſpective. The. whole artifice of the 

| paſſions, conſiſts in removing this per- 
| ſpethive, in proportion as we draw 
towards it, and in conſtantly inviting 
us to purſue it: this is the true image 
of human life; a painful and unre- 
lenting march, with a purpoſe of 
Hopping at a term, which we never 
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can watch, becauſe it is pes for- 


warded on before us. 


All, therefore, aſpire at reſt, And 


labour to attain it. They are not 


blamable in chis, for it is the deepeſt 
rooted inſtint in our nature, But, 
beſides the illuſion into which their 
paſſions lead them, there is another 
error into which they voluntarily fall, 
and is that which the ſentence of St. 
Auſtin expreſſes. Repoſe is not to be 
found where they place it. They place 
it in the enjoyment of periſhable 


things, which certainly will fruſtrate 


their hope. I am willing to ſuppoſe, 
that they will obtain what they deſire; 
I even ſuppoſe, what never happens, 


that when they have obtained it, they 


will be fully ſatisfied ; that they will 


deſire nothing beyond; that they ne- 
ver will be diſguſted with it. They 


dannot, however, but be ſenſible that 
the object, which they cheriſh mult 


al 


at laſt eſcape from their love; that the 


more they were attached to it, the more 


painful will be the loſs of it, and that 


when they die. „ ra 
Let them try, if they can, to con- 


| ſtrations, that their ſoul is mortal, and 
chat it will end with this life. Or if 
; | they cannot come at this conviction, 
let them not fix the centre of their reſt, 


things that go and come, and that no 
ſtrength can fix or retain. I fay that 
f | nothing leſs will do, than ſtrong. demon- 
3 ſtrations; for in a doubt whether they 


late of doubt? 


ror 
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this loſs muſt take place, at the lateſt, 


3 n — 
A, r = L * 


vince themſelves with ſtrong demon- 


(they who have a durable exiſtence,) in 


: be immortal or. no, they mult be inſane. 
so attach, themſelyes to mortal objects: 
eſides, what reſt ny they find in a 


Were this n an error r of mere per 
lation, the evil would not be ſo great. 
iris a praftical error; it is an er- 
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ror of the greateſt conſequence in mo- 


individuals, prejudicial -for the time 
preſent, and more ſo for eternity. How 


palpably deceive himſelf in reſpe to 


elſe ſhould only draw his attention d. 
it relates to this main objet? 


ſcene of the ſedution of the world, in 


MORALITY 


rality, a capital error, and the ſource 
of all other errors: an error equally 
prejudicial to human ſociety, and to 


is it poſſible that man ſhould thus 0 


his ultimate deſtination, in reſpect to 
kis only real concern, fince every thing 


This illufion may be to a'certain de- 
gree excuſable, glaring and criminal a 
it is, in the heat of youth, in the fil 


the abſence of reflection, and in th: 
violent impetuoſity of the paſſion. 
But that in a riper age, ehen in old 
age, people ihquld not be undeceived 
either from experience or from the in- 
firmities which acquaint them with the 4 
W they are undder of ſoon leavin; | 
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all behind them, that they mould ſtill 
continue to ecummdate 5: to ambition 
new ee whilſt FR 1 
the edge. of the grave, is what, can nei- 
ther be excufed or conceived: 55 
; But how. can we perſuade ourſelves 

J | that. God IK the feat of our repoſe; 
2 when we have long acquired the habit 
: of ſeeking it ellewhere? How can we 
; reliſh an object ſo pure, and ſo ele- 
vated above the region of our ſenſes; 

when we are quite terrene and quite 
material ? How can we pay attention 
0 another life, when our thoughts: 
\ ave. been totally taken up with the 
: preſent ?. Can we ſuddenly change and 
: mould ourſelves immediately anew ? 
: It is not à total and inſtantaneous 
7 bange that is propoſed. or expected, 
| F ot a change that comes on by de- 

g's. Does a ſick man alledge the 

1 mpoſbbility of his cure, becauſe he 
cannot 
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cannot recover but by degrees and 


moral as well as in the phyſical, good 
and evil have their progreſs, often 
{flow and 4mperceptible.. 


reflection, is what I readily agree to, 
But it is ſufficient that it be not im. 
poſſible, to try every expedient to 
bring it about. For eternity is at 
ſtake; and it would be the height of 
madneſs to yield to the greateſt obſta. 
cles, when an intereſt of this nature i 


pleaſure Waere they not foreſeen! 
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through a long courſe of diet ? In the 


That this change however is diff. 
cult, that it calls for ſerious pains and 


in queſtion. Are there not obſtacle 
in the way of fortune, in the way d 


did they diſhearten? were not efforts 
made to overcome them? Make the 3 | 


like efforts in the buſineſs of ſalvation, 4 3 f 


and I will engage for ſucceſs. : 
I confidently advance that if vw 


knew how to turn to advantage ſfon-Wl 
certain Wy - 


4 
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certain motions of grace, ſome certain 
relflections that occaſionally prefent 
themſelves to our mind, ſome certain 
checks and diſguſts which we often 
experience, and which compel us to. 
chink, and even deeply to feel that the 
© - things here below are not made to fill 
me heart of man: if in theſe moments. 
we addreſſed ourſelves. to God; and. 
W prayed him to affiſt us to break through: 
4 Our chains; | if we took any ſtep to- 4 
W draw nearer to him, and draw him ts i 
nearer to us, we ſhould not find in our 1 | 
converſion ſo. much. n. We ih } 
hs 1 
But this very thing, will 1 FLY 
is attended with great difficulty: it is. 
difficult to improve upon theſe reflec- 
1 tions, thoſe, checks and dif; guſts; it is 
WT difficult to pray to God, after having, 
W forgotten him almoſt all our life time. 
2 Or rather the difficulty does not ariſe 
en Nee things in mee but 
from 
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from a want of will. What anſwer 
ſhall I make to this? Is it meant that 
there is a time when a return to God is 
impoſſible ? Do they mean to deſpair 
of ſalvation, and juſtify their deſpair? 
Woe unto us ſhould we take this 
thought, it muſt neceſſarily be the ef. 
fe& of a dreadful puniſhment from 
God. Since on our part the whole 


conſiſts in willing, let us beg of God 


this good will; we begin to have it, 
when our petition is fincere : let us 
give alms to this intention ; let us en- E5 
gage pious ſouls in our intereſt ; let us x 
try every thing to diſengage our heart 0 
from the ſlavery of mortal things, an 1 
to turn it towards the only place of! it 2 


repoſe and of its happineN. 
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Cod: is intimately preſent to the heart; Tut 

_ the heart has ſrrayed from him. Pre- 
| | Varigators. return to your heart, and 
_ attach your ſelves to him who has made 
vou. B. 4. Co „„ 5 1 
Tra AT God i is intimately preſent 4 
to the heart of man; not by a mere 1 
phyſical preſence, which is a neceſſary 
conſequence of his immenſity; but by 
= 2 moral preſence, by a preſence the 
3 effett of which is to enlighten, to ex- 
cite, and to govern it; is a truth which | 
reaſon and faith teach us, and of which 
our. canſcience gives continual teſti= 
| mony. For what is that interiour 
voice which leads to what is good, and 
; withdraws from evil, which admoniſhes 
3 and reprehends us? This voice does 
Wy not come from ourſelves, ſince it 
2 makes itſelf be heard often againſt our 
Vor. I. ; will, 
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will, even when we uſe our utmoſt en- 
deavours to ſtifle it. It is therefore 
evidently the voice of God. And 

where does it make itſelf heard ? In 
the inmoſt receſs of the heart, in the 
ſeat even of reaſon and of free-will, 
in a place which is inacceſſible to the 
fenſes, to the imagination, to the paſ- 
ſions; in a word, in the fanctuary of 
the ſoul. This voice judges us ; it 
approves us in our good attions, con- 
demns us in our bad aQtions, and keeps 
us in ſuſpenſe and diſturbed in thoſe 
aQtions that are dubious. It has there- | 
fore a ſuperior authority over us; and 
who beſides God can exert at every 
inſtant ſuch a ſuperiority on the very 
eſſence of our ſoul ? 

Were we never to lofe ſight of this 
great truth; were our heart always 
preſent to God, as God is 2) WARS, 1 mi- 
mately preſent to 017 heart; were ve 
en attentive 19 en ta him, 
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 wiys ready to obey him, we never 

ſhould offend him; we ſhould accom- 
pliſh his will with reverence and love. 

This cotreſpondence of the heart with 
the prefence of God is undoubtedly 
our firſt duty, arid nothing mould be 0 
naturaf to man. 


Let à king be prefent to his ſubjeQ, 


a father to his ſon, a maſter to his ſer- 


vant ; let him obſerve him, ſpeak to 
him, and atten( to the ſteps which he 


takes; will not this fubje&, this ſ6n; 
this ſetvant be penetrated with the ſens 

| timent of this prefence ? Will he dare 
for a moment to admit of a diſtraction 


from the attention he owes kim? 


Would he not ſeverely reproach him- 


ſelf for this want of reſpect? Would 
not this preſence encourage him in his 


duty? Would he be bold enough tö 
break looſe, and a@ contrary to the 
orders which he has received in ſo 
reſpeBable a preſence? And yet tis 


C c 2 preſence 
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MORALITY 
preſence 3 is ; only that of one man to 
another man; it is merely exteriour, 
and only acts on the ſoul by means of 
the ſenſes. But the preſence of God 
is that of the Creator to his creature, 
of the infinite Being to a worm; it is 
within us, immediately affes our ſoul; 

it reaches every where; it penetrates 
into our moſt hidden thoughts. How. 
much ſway and authority ought it not 
to have over us? How eaſy alſo and 
pleaſing ought i it to be to us to caſt the 
eye of our ſoul on God, to hold it 


fixed upon him, if we had for him the 


ſentiments of a loyal ſubject, of à ge- 
nerous child, or of a faithful ſervant? 

But exteriour objefts have a ſtrange 
aſcendant over the ſoul ; they lay faſt 


hold of it by means of the ſenſes At- + 
traft it out, and draw it from within, 


where God i is preſent. It ſuffers Itſelf 
to be led away by the objeQs "that 
Rrike it, and to be moved by their 

beauty: 
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beauty ; it forms wiſhes for them, con- 
_ celves. a. paſſion for them, and pants 
after them; by degrees it beſtows on 
them all its eſteem, and all its love. 
Thus does it neglett God, it loſes Gight 
of him, and dreads a return to him; 
and when God gives it any ſentiment 
of his preſence, this ſentiment is pain- 
ful and troubleſome to it; and it di- 
5 itſelf from it as much as poſſible. 

alt 8 however true that exteriour 
objetts are only the occaſion of this 
diſorder. The origin of it is an inex- 


plicable bent in man towards every 


thing that is ſenſible; from whence 
follows an extreme reluQtance to enter 
into bimſelf, in order to think on God. 
It is not to the union of the ſoul with 
the body, that we are to aſcribe this 
malady, but to original ſin, which has 
rendered the mind, in ſome . 

flave to the fleſh. 
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ens it with his indignation; this prohi- 
bition ſhocks its pride, and provokes it 


399 ener 
But beſides this yiglent inclination 
10 ſenſible objects, the foul is ſubje 
of itſelf to another evil more profound 
and more dangerous, which inſpires it 
with a deſixe of a ſtill greater diſtance 
from God, I mean a fund of pride, in- 
dependence, and an exceffive love of 
itfelf. One of theſe vices makes all 
ſybjettion inſupportable to it; the g- 
ther concentrates it in itſelf, and cauſes 
it to refer every thing to itſelf. - 
When the paſſions therefore, being 
irritated by ſenſible objects, excite in 
it any unruly deſire; and when, at the 
ſame time, the voice of the inward 
maſter makes itſelf heard, who forbids 
it to yield to ſuch a deſire, who. threat- 


to anger and revolt; it cannot endure 
to find itſelf thus domineered ; it makes 
off the yoke, and ſays, I will not obey. 
Trans does it wa from God under the 
titles 
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titles of ſovereign, of legiſlator, anda 
judge; and in order to be more free 


from its thought. 


purſuit of exterior objects the foul 
loves and ſeeks itlelt, wiſhing to ſatisfy 


itlelf to the prejudice of the love 


which is due to him, God, 1 ſay, _ 
in its ear this precept, ou Malt love 
the Lord thy God : a precept that tun 
der ſtrikes ſelf love. But the ſoul in- 
dignant that God ſhould: forbid it to 
love itſelf otherwiſe than in him, and 
with a reference to him, turns away 


a preſence which is odious to it; be- 


cauſe the drift of this precept is to 
wreſt it from itſelf, and to oblige it to 


ſubordinate all its 2 to . love 

of God. 
Theſe different uten united tuge⸗ 
cher, the external temptations which 
| Cc4 ſolicit 


from his authority, it baniſhes 1 


Moreover, God who ſees uni in hs 


and removes farther and farther from 
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MORALITY 


ſolicit from without, and concupif. 
cence; pride and ſelf love, which a 
from within, at firſt render the preſence 
of God importune to the ſoul: they 
then inſpire it with a diſguſt and an 
averſion for it. At laſt they bring on 
almoſt a total forgetfulneſs, which. is 
followed by a ſecret congratulation on 
having. baniſhed this thought, and a 
kind of a wiſh that God either did not 
Exiſt, or that he did not ſee it, AN think 
... tf we aid tb 3dr 
Ho- will it ever ie able. to 1 recover 
from this heavineſs, from this ſpiritual 
lethargy ? This diſpoſition in man is 
wonderful, nor is it eaſily explained. 
He flies from his own heart, . becauſe 
were he to enter into it he-would find 
God there: it is therefore his own 
heart, that flies from itſelf; But if it 
flies from itſelf, how can it return to 
itfelf? To effect this, it muſt have a 
will that is contrary to be will which 
1131=5 it 


it has; and how can it of itſelf change 
wills? Hence a ſoul ſtrayed from God 
never could return to him, if he did 


not ſpeak to it in its flight, and call it 


back by ſecret invitations. It is God 


scho ſays to it, unfaithful ſoul, quit 


thoſe objects which thou runneſt after; 


return to thy heart, and by the ſame 
road return to thy God. Look back; 


ſee, he is not far off. Thou llieſt 


from him, but he runs after thee; thou 


forſakeſt him, but he ſeeks thee. 
At this voice ſhould it ſtop, ſhould 


it look back; if, at ſeeing its God fo 


near to it, ſtruck with his goodneſs 
and its own ingratitude, it ſhould teſti- 
ſy a regret for having quitted him, and 


: ſhould humbly aſk pardon for it, from 


that moment it is converted, and re- 


ſtored to God's grace ; the union of 
God and of the heart takes place: the 


mutual preſence is re-eſtabliſhed. The 


ſoul has no more to do than to keep 
72 itſelf 
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itſelf in this preſence of God, by con- 
ſtamly remaining turned towards him. 
Then from an exteriour ſoul which it 
was and taken up with ſenſible things, it 
will become an interior one, totally oc- 
cupied with God, with itſelf, and with 
ſpiritual objects. If it perſeveres, it 
will fin no more; for to ſin it muſt. 
withdraw from its centre: it will ad- 
vance daily in God, and its conſtant 
communication with him will ſanctify 
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Thou only abprocchef theſe. Fe KY . 4 
contrite heart, and the froud do not 
find thee. B. 5. e. 5 | 


Y * 'HETHER » we conſider C God: as. 
the. firſt truth, or as the ſoyereign good, 
it. is certain that to know him under 
the firſt relation and to poſſeſs. bim 

under 
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under the ſe ond, the chief diſpoſition 
is humility: an humilhy of mind chat 
does not preſume on its knowledge, 
that does pot arrogate to ulelt its diſs 
coveriss, and that pays homage for 
em to God: an humility of heart, 
that takes uo vain complacency in it- 
ſelf, that does not glory in its qualifi- 
cations or virtues; but refers to God 
what er good eee it 2008 a 
have. | 
Moſt philoſophers of n 3 N 
their utmoſt endeavours to know God: 
to this purpoſe they employed all their 
leiſure, all their ſtudies, and all the ſa- 
gacity of their mind. Did they come 
at the knowledge of him? Yes, fuffi- 


ciently for their condemnation ; ſuffi. 


ciently to avoid confounding him with 
their falſe divinities which the people 
adored, and which they themſelves a 
dored with the people. But barring 


My What errors Were there in the nou 


tion 
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tion which they formed of the firſt 
principle of all things? Not one of 
them allowed him the title of Creator; 
but only that of architect and of work. 
man, who faſhions a matter which he 
finds under his hand; many have de- 
nied or limited his providence and 
bis preſcience ; ſome have ſubjeQed 
him to an inevitable fatality, almoſt all 
have deceived themſelves on' his na- 


ture, and have not known either his 


ſpirituality or his immenſity. 
And yet theſe are not myſteries in- 
acceſſible to reaſon, which, when put 
in the track by revelation, lifts itſelf 
up to theſe truths, it penetrates and de- 
monſtrates them; and we are in our 
days ſurpriſed that they ſhould have 
eſcaped the reſearches of ſo many great 
wits. They made the moſt beautiful 
diſcoveries in geometry, and in moſt 
branches of mathematies. The arts and 
ſciences owe to them their excellens: 
918 | cies. 


— 32 


L cies. © But what it behoved them the 
[ moſt to know they were ignorant of, 
; or had but a'very-defettive notion. 
— How came that? Becauſe they were 


e proud, and the proud do not find God- 


- W They knew not that God is the true 


d kght, that enlightens every man coming 5 
d into the world; thut it is by this li ght 


Il that intellectual objects are diſcovered 


6 to us, and that without it the eyes of 
the ſoul ſee nothing. God e | 


them the knowledge of the other: ſci- 
ences, which ſerved to {well 1 
more: but he hid from them the ſci- 


own reaſon, which he was pleaſed; to 


its weakneſs. 


rioſity which is a ſhoot of it, have pro- 
duced all the errors in matters of reli- 
x gion. 
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ence that regards himſelf ;- becauſe, in 
this ſtudy, they only relied on their 


baffle and- ibpfound Ban of all | 


The ſame has happened. in e 
age. The pride of the mind, and cu- 
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398 MOR A LIT 
gion. How abſurd ſoever theſe errors 
were, the brighteſt geniufes gave into 
them. St. Auſtin was alſo enſnared. 
HE believed that God was corporea!; 


he adopted the extravagant dreams of 
the Manicheans. He was not humble 


then; he thought that no truth could 


eſcape his penetration: and God, to 
make him feel that the human mind of 
itfelf is nothing but darkneſs, permit- 
teck him to fall into the 5 miſ- 
en IN | 

Now that the flambear of revelation 
bas caſt ſach lively lights on the moſt 
intereſting matters of philoſophy, and 
that we have in all languages ſo many 
writings in which they are perfectly 
unfolded, how comes it that ſome have 
renewed, and even ſurpaſſed the errors 
of profane antiquity, on God, on the 
ſoul, on the natural law ? Why has ir- 


| religion acquired i in Europe ſo many 


favourers? It is becauſe the ku matt 
mind, 


fpeculations; it is becauſe it has re- 
fuſed to take God for its guide, and 


5 choſe to conduct itſelf. In the ſei- 


ence of morals and religion, every 
reaſoner who relies only on his own 


ſtrength will always go aſtray. The 


experience of the paſt and of the pre- 
ſent anſwers for what will be. God is 
jealous that men ſhould acknowledge 


that it is he who enlightens the minds; 


he is deſirous that they fhould give 
him the glory of their own knowledge, 
as to the ſource from whence they have 


drawn it. He requires that, being 


diffident of themſelves, they ſhould 
apply to him, and pray to him to direſt 
them in the way to truth, and that 
they ſhould not attempt io walls in it 
by themſelves. | 
Ie i undoubtedly of the greek im- 


portance that. all mankind ſhould be | 


71 2111 311 


inſtructed 
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mind, inſtead of reſting on the divine 
authority, has betaken itſelf to its own 
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 nſtrufted in the great objetts of the 

natural law; it is the moſt noble and 
the beſt uſe that we can make of our 
reaſon. God's intention 1s, that every 
one, according to his condition, ſhould. 
not only be a philoſopher, but a poſ- 

ſeſſor of wiſdom. - The commonalty 
will meet with a ſufficiency for their 
conduct in church inſtruction ; others 
may add to it their reaſonings: but if 
they mean to come at a ſure and certain 
knowledge, and not expoſe themſelves 
to mix their own imaginations with the 
truths which the pure intelligence ſhall 
unveil to them, let them be humble; 
let them imitate St. Auſtin, who after 
his converſion had always recourſe to 
God for inſtruction in all he wanted to 
know; who gave him thanks for all he 
had learnt, and inattentive to his own 
endeavours, conſecrated all his ſcience 
to the ſervice and glory of his Maſ- 
ter. 0 SO 5 . 


5 972 my 
. . 


I pride prevents the mind from 


knowing God as the firſt truth, the 


fwelling of the heart prevents him {till 


reign good. God does not communi- 
cate himſelf to a heart that is full of 


confidence which is ſtill more vain; to 
a heart that wants to eſtabliſh its own 


; I felt love.” A ſoul thus diſpoſed does 
vereign good; and far from ambition= 


with all its might. 


and that man could not be happy but 
in the poſſeſſion of him. And yet if 
there be a truth which reaſon and in- 


[- 


If Vo I.. I. eg timate 


#34 A644. Wh 


more from poſſeſſing him as the ſove- 


elteem and of love for itſelf; that is 


happineſs on the objeQs that flatter its 
not even imagine chat God is the ſo- 
ing the poſſeſſion of him, ſhuns Kitty 
For this reaſon there is not to 65 
found in all antiquity one ſingle Philo- 


lopher who believed that God was the 9 
ſovereign good, the laſt end of man, 
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timate' ſenſe and experience can de- 
monſtrate, it is this. Why bas this 
trutb, which is the very foundation of 
morality, been ſo much hidden and 
miſrepreſented? Beeauſe man would 
dave his happineſs to depend upon bim- 
felf, and inſtead of referring every 
thing to God, he referred all to him- 
| ſelf. Let God give me life faid the 
ancient philoſophers, let him give me 
riches, an evenneſs of foul Ae de — 
Own concern. ta 

Let us check this os let us bruiſe 
and crufh our fwelling heart; let us 
aſſume thoſe ſentiments which alone 
belong to us; let us acknowledge 'our 
own inſufficiency, and confequently the 
inſufficiency of all ereated objects to 
make us happy. Our heart then will 
be void of the love of itſelf and of crea- 
tures, God will repleniſh it, he will 
kindle in it the fire of charity,” which 


: and 
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in heaven will. be the conſummation 
af our ON: 


XXXIX. 


T ley, Fog many things. conmerning the 


creature, but they do not ſeck with 


Hiely the truth that is the author of the 
creature, for. this, reaſon, they do not 

Find; or if they diſcover God by the 
. - underſlanding,, they do not honour him 


N God. B. Zo Co Zo 


H ERE is the character as well as 


the condemnation of all the philoſo- 


phers who were deſtitute of the true 
religion, and of all thoſe who in 
Chriſtendom, have undertaken to ſe- 
parate philoſophy from religion. I hope 


to be pardoned for returning to this 


ſubjedt, as St. Auſtin gives me the 


opportunity of doing it. I alſo hope, 


that an occaſional repetition of the 
r D d = ſame, 
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fame, or ſimilar to the former reflec. 
tions, will not be deemed tedious, as 
there is now in our days nothing ſo 
neceſſary as ſolidly to eſtabliſh the 
clear and juſt diſtintion between the 
true and the courterfeit philoſophy; 
and to convince the public, that thoſe 


who, in aſſuming the name of philoſo- 


phers, with an intent to profeſs irre- 
ligion, and ſay we are philoſophers, and 
not theologians, are not leſs enemies 
to philoſophy, thun ” are to 285 
ology. 

Philoſophers then * 1 and 
have publiſhed great diſcoveries re- 
lating to created objects. They have 
explored all nature with a eurious eye, 


they have dived into all its produc- 


tions, have ſtudied all its motions, 


and examined all its laws. From the 


vaults of the heavens to the . bowels 
of the earth, they have meaſured, 
weighed and calculated every thing. 

From 
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From their demonſtations, their ſy- 


ſtems and obſervations they have 
acquired the reputation of gene 


geniuſes. * 


Not ſatisfied. als the invention or 
the perfection of arts and ſciences, 


they have undertaken the govern- 
ment of mankind in giving them laws, 
and reforining abuſes; and have pre- 
tended to eſtabliſh peace and virtue 
throughout the world. Theſe are 


doubtleſs grand views, and projects 


worthy of the greateſt praiſe. 

Such reſearches and ſuch ſtudies as 
theſe, ſhould have naturally led them 
to the knowledge of God, both as the 


author of nature, and the principle of 


morality and legiſlation. For all 


ſciences without exception, whether 


metaphyſic, natural, moral, or poli- 


tical hold by this firſt truth, flow from 


it * terminate in it. 
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Nevertheleſs becauſe theſe philoſo- 
phers did not ſeek God with piety, 
ſome of. them have ftrayed into ab- 
ſurd and impious ſyſtems, in which 
the Creator of the univerſe, the light 
that enlightens every mind, the au- 
thor, the protector, and guardian of 
ſociety had no ſhare. Others may 
have diſcovered ſome particular truths; 
but have not perceived the concate- 
nation of them, becauſe they have 
ſeparated them from the univerſal 
truth which links them all, and from 
which they draw all their ren 
and perſpicuity. 

Some others have doubted whether 
the Supreme Being exiſted, or whether 
certain proofs could be found of his 
exiſtence. From hence aroſe their 
endleſs diſputes on this ſubject, as well 
as on the other truths which reſt upon 
that. From hence ſprung the fcep- 
ticks, the acatalepticks, and in ſhort 
N FO all 


that there was nothing certain, no- 
thing demonſtrable, and nothing com- 
prehenſible. 5 


But thoſe philoſophers who abe 
to a knowledge, more or leſs un- 


folded, of God, have hardly rendefed 


themſelves leſs culpable than the 
others. Through human reſpeQ, they 
refuſed him the homage, which they 
knew was due to him, and they ſacri- 
ficed like the. een vulgar to vt 


"= x > 


ene Wbo = e 'excule 
on this head Pythagoras and his diſ- 


ciples, Plato, Xenophon, the whole 
Socratical ſchool, and Socrates him- 


ſelf? 
The ſoyrce of the evil is that tbaſe 


ee whether ſincere or ſimulated 


of, wiſdom, by not ſeeking. God as 


they ought, did not deſerve that God 
thould-unveil bimſelf to them, or that 
Dd 4 
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alt thoſe who have pretended to ſay 
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he ſhould beſtow on them the ne- 
ceſſary graces, to enable them to con- 
feſs him publicly, and glorify him in 
the face of idolatry. But what is it 
to ſeek God, as he ought to be ſought? 
It is to ſeek him with a true deſire 
of knowing him, with uprightneſs of 


heart, with an humble diffidence of 


our own underſtanding, with a reſolu- 
tion of paying the worſhip that his 


nature demands, and of obeying; his 
laws. If the heathen philoſophers had 


ſought bim 1 in this manner, they would 


not have incurred the juſt reproaches 


made to them by St. Paul: their 
darkneſs would have been diſpelled: 


they would have been more wiſe, more 
virtuous, more religious, more, uſeful 


to the people, whom they would have 
withdrawn from error: in ſhort, they 
would have been Chriſtians before 


the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, and would 


have been inſtructed, as Job was, in 
Ge PT Tk | "if 
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the truths which are neceſſary for 


ſalvation. 


But the blindneſs, or rather malice 


of the philoſophers of our days is far 


more deplorable. Were it even grant- 


ed, that they had written and pub- 
liſhed many true things concerning 


creatures; had they alſo widened the 


bounds of human knowledge, relating 
to the objetts of the ſciences which 
are. purely natural, they- cannot cer- 


tainly be ſaid to have ſought God 


with piety. On the contrary, they all 
have laboured to rob mankind of the 
lights, which they had received from 
reaſon and revelation. They all de- 
ſignedly have meant to baniſh from 
the world the firſt truths; or if 
they have given God an exiſtence, 


they have robbed him of the incon- 
teſtable rights which he has over man, 


in quality of firſt principle and ulti- 
mate end, The moſt moderate amongſt 
OY them 
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them have diſputed him the power 
of manifeſting to men his pleaſure, and 
bis deſigns after an extraordinary man- 
ner, and hy no other means than the 
organ of reaſon; of obliging them to 
believe incomprehenſible truths, on 
the authority of his word ſupported 
by miraculous ſigns; and of preſerib- 
ing to them the manner in which ba 
choſe to be honored. ar 
They would not be antubchie bad 
they invented theſe ſo; unreaſonable 
and irreligious ſyſtems: in the: infancy 
of the arts and ſciences, in the midſt 
of idolatrous darkneſs, and amongſt 
ſavages and barbarians. How much 
teſs ſa moſt they be by publiſhing 
them in ſuch an enlightened age, in ſo 
poliſhed a nation, and in the midſt} of 
the pure lights of Chriſtianity. 
Whoſoever has a ſenſe of ſo prodi- 
gious an extravagance, muſt clearly 
fee a manifeſt chaſtiſement of -God, 


who 


444, . * . 
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who puniſhes in a terrible manner, | 


the bad uſe that ſo many geniuſes 
have made of their talents, by con- 
ſecrating them to pride, vanity and 
voluptuouſneſs. Some of them per- 
haps did not mean at firſt to go the 
lengths which they have gone; but 
when once they were made over to 
their blindneſs, and their lawleſs paſ- 
ſions, they have broken through all 
bounds, laid afide all ſhame, and have 
loudly preached the moſt diſſolute 


debauchery, the moſt entire indepen- 


dance, the moſt complete irreligion. 
For my part 1 own, that the exceſs 
of their errors ſeems to me incon- 
ceivable, and that this myſtery. of a 
bidden providence, which abandons 
man to the errors of his mind, and the 
depravity of his heart, aſtoniſhes me 
more than the moſt elevated truths of 
the Chriſtian religion. Reaſon is not 


leſs a gift of God than faith; and 


whoſoever 
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whoſoever deſpiſes faith and dares 
to reject it, makes a ſacrilegious uſe 
of his reaſon, and deſerves that God 


ſhould ſuffer him to blind himſelf 
more and more 


XL. 
Unhappy is 1 who 8 every "#8 
elſe, and does not know thee. Happy 
is he who knows thee, though he ſhould 
be ignorant of every * "es Book 
8 c. 4. | | 


ö 1 E 3 formed to 
know, as the heart is formed to love, 
When the natural defire of knowing 
leads to ſubjects, the knowledge of 
which is neceſſary or uſeful, and con- 
fines itſelf within proper bounds, far 
from being blameable, it is worthy of 
praiſe. The point is, to direct it to 
what 1 1s the moſt eſſential for man to 


le 
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know, and only to apply it to other 
things, e to due meaſure and 


ſubordination. 


All nature, all the ſciences and arts, 
even thoſe of amuſement, are a vaſt 


field open to our inquiries: God only 


forbids us the knowledge of what 


is vain and hurtful. But there is an 
order to be obſerved even in the things 
that are lawful; the moſt important 
muſt take the lead; and it is evident 
that thoſe which relate to God and 
our duty to him, ſhould be preferred 
to all others. Every ſpecies of know- 
ledge, either uſeful or even neceſſary 
in life, and tending to the good order 
of ſociety, ſhould give way to this moſt 


important concern. With reſpect to 


thoſe matters which barely gratify cu- 
rioſity, which conduce only to enrich 
the memory, and ornament the mind, 
they ſhould never be an entire occus 
N they ſhould only be dipped 


into 
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into with moderation and great re. 


ſerve, ſo as never to become prejudi- 


cial to other things, which the quality 
of a man and a Chriſtian, in our re- 
ſpettive ſtations, forbids us to be igno- 
rant of. If thoſe who have natural 
diſpoſitions, and an inclination for the 


ſciences, who have leiſure for ſtudy, 


on whom even their ſtate of life im- 
poles an obligation of ſtudying, fol 


lowed, in the diſtribution of their ap- 


plication and time, the ſtrict rules 
which God and reaſon preſcribe; if 


they ſuppreſſed that itching which 


prompts. them to a gratification of 
mere curioſity : if they aimed at ex- 
celling in the line that relates to their 
profeſſion ; if thoſe alſo, whoſe ſtudies 
are of free choice, fixed their choice 
on thoſe branches of knowledge that 
are more uſeful than agreeable; if they 
choſe rather to be well verſed in one, 


mans be ſuperkicially acquainted with 


Fg a great 


2 
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a great number, thouſands of abuſes | 
would be retrenched, and thouſands of 11 
advantages would accrue to mankind. i 
In this ſuppoſition, each one would I} 
be weltinformed of his effential duties, q 
and of what he cannot be ignorant | 
of, without prejudice to his conſcience. 
Every profeſſion would have able men, 
e and perfect in their kind; ſtudies of 
* mere amuſement would not prejudiſe 
4 duty, and would only be'a relaxation 
of mind, or decent employment of our 
if teiſure: we ſhould be leſs deſirous of 
knowing much than of knowing well; 
of fuch knowledge would elevate our 
* foul, would form our judgment, would 
dr bes ufeful to religion and W 
{4 would de uſeful in the exigencies, in 
ce the ornament and in the pleaſures of 
at ſociety ; - ahd men of letters would not 
ebe, as they often are, either uſeleſs or 


Wligerous te to their fellow creatures. I 
th 61:05 <5; eee, 
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Another rule neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved, in order to reſtrain curioſity, 
and obviate the evils ariſing from it, 
is, that in elevated and difficult mat- 
ters, we ſhould know where to ſtop; 
and not expoſe ourſelves to the danger 
of going aſtray, by ſoaring too high; 
all vain, uſeleſs, and ſubtile queſtions 
ſhould be lopt off, and that only that is 
ſolid ſhould be attended to, by avoiding 
as much as poſſible, all opinions con- 
jectures and ſyſtems: in ſhort we ought 
to be perſuaded, that to know that we 
are ignorant, and why we are ignorant, 
is not one of the leaſt branches of 
human ſcience; and that it. is one. of 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of a judicious 
mind, to acknowledge, without a bluſh, 
this kind of ignorance. This is, the 
prudent ſobriety which is ſo much 

| inculcated by St. Paul. How many 
errors, and thoſe even moſt ridiculous 
would it not have prevented, amongſt 
philoſophers, 
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philoſophers, divines, and the learned | 


of every deſcription ? 
Let us be well penetrated 5 St. 


Auſtin's maxim: unhappy is he, who 


CS 3+ 3 


knowing every thing elſe, does not 
know God: happy is he who knows 


God, though he ſhould be ignorant 
of every thing elſe. The firſt part of 


this maxim well pondered, would con- 


vince us of the vanity of all ſciences 
when conſidered in themſelves, and 


without a relation to God: it would 


teach us not to applaud ourſelves for 


a knowledge, that is fruitleſs to our 
happineſs, that ſerves only to. ſwell 


our pride, or at moſt, to procure us 


ſome temporal advantage, and brings 


nothing to us for eternity. When 


a man has made himſelf an able geo- 


metrician, and is thoroughly in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the laws of aſtronomy ; when 
he has diſcovered the true ſyſtem of 
the world, and penetrated into the 
1 1 8 E e ſeereks 
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Tecrets of nature; of what uſe will it be 
to him for heaven, if he has negleftct 
to know the true religion, and how to 
praftiſe it? Of all this what will re- 
main at his death? And what reward 
has he to expect from God, for a 
labour that has exhaufted him, and 
perhaps ſhortened his days? Has God 
placed him in the world, only to 
become a great naturaliſt, a profound 
mathematician, or a learned chrd- 
nologilt ? BS: 
But he has done no harm to any 
one; he has even been uſeful to others 
by his learning. That may be; but he 
Has not the leſs done great harm to 
Himſelf, and irreparably ſo, by neg- 
letting what was the moſt important 
for him to be acquainted with. He 
"ought, preferably to every other con- 
cern, to have inſtructed himſelf in 
religion, and in the obligations of i, 
to have been pundctual in diſcharging 
them; 


them; He ought to have taken care of 


his ſoul, and enriched it with virtues 
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created him, this he expected of him, 


and on this will he judge him. 

The other part of this maxim, is 
proper to conſole thoſe perſons, who 
from their ſex, condition, or any other 
reaſon, are not in the way of the ſtudy 
of ſciences. If they know God, if 
they love him, if they ſerve him with 
all their heart, what need are they in of 
any thing elſe? This ſcience is ſuffi. 


cient to render them happy. They 


ſhould congratulate themſelves. on 
their condition, that diſpenſes them 
from being learned, and on their aſ- 


piring at becoming ſo, contrary to the 


order of nature, and the arrange- 
ments of providence. They will gain 
by it in this life, by ſaving themſelves 
mach trouble and yexation of mind; 


and 
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or THe FIRST VOLUME. 


line 9, 
24. 
— 14. 
— 22. 


read agitations. 

read happineſs like this. 
read affected. : 
read to ſtop. | 
read elude. 

read we were. 

read metaphyſics. 


read does not. 


read ſelf-infufficiency, 
read call. : 
read are ſo. 
read what 1t. 
read this truth. 
read unworthy, 
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